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Editor W. R. LEE 


EDITORIAL 


WITH THIS ISSUE E.L.T. enters upon its twenty-first year, 
and we publish an article by its first editor, A. S. Hornby, 
entitled ‘Looking Back’. (There is also one by E. L. Tibbitts, a 
frequent contributor to the first two volumes and actively 
associated with E.L.T. for many years.) 

‘Ash’ (A. S. Hornby) would doubtless agree that it is easier to 
look back over the past than to look forward into the future. 
What will E.L.T. be like twenty-one years from now, in the year 
1987? 

I for one would like to believe that it will be bigger, serving 
more continuously a greater variety of needs. It will also, I hope, 
be more plainly and clearly written than it sometimes is, in order 
to be understood by the largest possible number of readers. (And 
it should not only be written but, in part, recorded.) Finally, it 
will give increased attention to classroom practice, while not 
neglecting the guide-lines of theory. 

The teacher to come will, I believe, be no mere button-pusher 
or slave of gadgets. We are not condemned to a mechanical 
revolution of the mindless sort, in which machines take over and 
people stand helplessly aside. Apparatus will be given its place 
and kept in it. The language teacher of 1987 will think and read 
about his craft, have time to explore the ideas and experience of 
others, adopt a friendly and yet cautious attitude to automation. 
Above all, he or she will be interested in the humanity of language 
teaching, for a new language is a new way of communicating with 
other people and can be learnt only through ample experience of 
its use, even if in a simple way, for that purpose. 

A twenty-first birthday is the time for receivinga key to the door. 


But what doors do we want to unlock? What, in other Words, are 
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the real problems in language teaching? If we can see and state 
these more accurately than before, this in itself should bring us 
nearer the solutions. 

E.L.T. is as much concerned with research as with the practice 
of teaching. It is also interested in that seemingly endless task, the 
description of English. In all these directions of endeavour it 
comes to its majority hoping to improve on its past record and to 
continue serving and guiding those who teach in this field. 

It is, however, a language-teaching journal and not a journal of 
applied linguistics. That would be a very different creature. 
Linguistics, cannot, of course, be ignored or kept out in the cold, 
for it can have a very helpful finger in the language-teaching pie. 
Most of all, linguistic study helps us to see better what 
is, and what we are dealing with when we choose this 
of it for teaching. But there is a great deal more in 
teach a language than the digestion of linguistic tl 
ticularly as some of this is neither very digestible nor (for a 
teacher of languages) very nourishing; although we shall go on 
finding a place in our columns for what is. 


a language 
or that part 
learning to 
heory, par- 
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Looking Back 
A. S. HORNBY 


THE FIRST ISSUE of English Language Teaching appeared in 
October 1946, which is twenty years ago. It was small compared 
with current issues—only thirty pages, and it cost sixpence. It 
appeared seven or eight times a year until the summer of 1951, 
when it was decided to enlarge it and publish four times a year. 
Since October 1965 it has appeared three times a year, each issue 
of about one hundred pages. 

I was its first editor. Dr W. R. Lee, the present editor, has 
invited me to look back at those early days. To do so requires a 
more frequent use of the first person pronoun singular than is 
usually considered right and modest. 

I had joined the British Council after returning from Japan on 
the outbreak of war, and was in Iran until the end of the war, 
teaching at the University of Tehran, and at the Anglo-Persian 
Institute. In 1945 I returned to England and was appointed to the 
headquarters of the British Council in London as Linguistic 
Adviser. This meant chiefly desk-work—the reading of reports 
from British Council centres in many parts of the world, much 
correspondence, and dealing with files. It was useful work, but not 
the kind of work which held my interest. I had been concerned 
with teaching, language work in the classroom, the training of 
teachers. I felt that whatever knowledge and abilities I might 
possess were not being used in the best way, and I became 
impatient. 

During my years in Japan before 1942 I had worked with 
Dr H. E. Palmer at the Ministry of Education, for the Institute 
for Research in English Teaching. When Dr Palmer left Japan in 
1936 I succeeded him as editor of the Institute’s Bulletin, which 
was a periodical devoted to problems of English language teaching. 

Memories of those years in Japan gave me the idea of starting, 
if possible, a similar periodical in London. There were numerous 
periodicals concerned with language and language teaching, but 
none of them was concerned primarily with the teaching of 
English as a foreign or second language. The British Council was 
obviously the right organization to sponsor such a new periodical. 
So I approached Dr A. E. Morgan, the then Controller of 
Education Division, and put my proposals to him. He welcomed 
them and told me to go ahead. 

When a periodical is well established and has a wide circulation 
there is no difficulty in finding contributors and in obtaining the 
advertisements that are so useful in helping to cover costs of 
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publication. With a new periodical there may be considerable 
difficulty. The first issue of English Language Teaching, therefore, 
was something in the nature of a one-man band. With. the 
exception of an article by Oliver Bell on *The Film in British 
Education', which was not directly concerned with language 
teaching, most of the articles were by the editor, some signed and 
others unsigned. Some of them were reprinted from the periodical 
which I had edited in Tokyo. The Question Box, which has been 
one of the most popular features, was started with an invented 
question. Obviously, for the first issue, there were no readers to 
send in questions. 

The greatest problem facing the editor was the level at which 
articles were to be aimed. Were most of the articles to deal with 
language teaching at the beginning stage, or were all stages, 
including college and university work, to be dealt with? Were we 
to concentrate on English language teaching all over the world, 
or to deal chiefly with those areas where teachers work under 
known disadvantages? Teachers of English in Europe have great 
advantages over teachers of English in the Middle East, Asia, and 
Africa. They are in closer touch with Great Britain and English- 
speaking people through holiday visits, tourists, and B.B.C. 
broadcasts. Many of them are university graduates, though not 
all of them have post-graduate training leading to an education 
diploma, which is a pity. The languages of their pupils are, in 
most cases, members of the Indo-European family, so that the 


grammar structure is not too remote from that of English. The 
vocabulary of these lan 
rowed words. In other 
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its first few years. Many of them were badly underpaid. Teachers 
in Europe could well afford to pay. The typical British com- 
promise was reached, and English Language Teaching has, for 
twenty years, been issued at a low cost, and has tried to provide 
articles that will appeal to teachers everywhere. It has not tried to 
rival the learned periodicals which are concerned with advanced 
linguistics. This is not because this subject is irrevelant to the 
work of our readers. Linguistics is becoming more and more 
important as the linguists relate their work to the teaching of 
language in the classroom. What is needed today is a co-operative 
effort to show that the goals of linguistics and the goals of 
language teaching need not be widely separated. An accurate 
linguistic description can help towards proficiency in the use of 
language. So the article in the first issue on the doctrines of de 
Saussure, who was so greatly admired by Palmer, was not so 
irrelevant as it might seem, even for teachers in the beginning 
stage. 

For some months I continued to reprint, in each issue, articles 
from the Bulletin of the Institute for Research in English Teaching, 
Tokyo. This periodical was not widely known outside Japan, and 
it seemed a pity that so much useful material should not be made 
more widely known. But as the new periodical came into general 
circulation, new contributors came forward. Several were from 
the University of London Institute of Education, and those who 
have a file of the first few years will recall the names of P. Gurrey, 
M. M. Lewis, B. Pattison, A. V. P. Elliott, and W. F. Mackey. 
British Council officers were generous in their help, among them 
E. V. Gatenby, E. L. Tibbitts, W. Stannard Allen, Roger Kingdon, 
H. J. Uldall, H. A. Cartledge, D. Hicks, and A. H. King. 
Linguists from our universities were ready to place their know- 
ledge at our disposal, in a style suitable for non-experts; the 
names of D. Abercrombie and J. C. Catford come at once to 
mind. Michael West, with a lifetime of experience in Bengal, was 
a valued helper, and so of course were I. A. Richards and H. E. 
Palmer. Many of these contributors were already, or have since 
become, widely known as textbook writers, and some of them 
still contribute to £.L.T.! 

A series of articles that attracted much interest dealt with 
English language studies in various countries—Denmark, Turkey, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, China, and Chile. Readers found it 
interesting to know what their colleagues in other countries were 
doing, and to learn from their successes and occasional failures. 


"Two volumes of articles selected from the earlier years of English 
j^ d Teaching are to be published shortly by Oxford University Press— 
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The Question Box at once proved popular and question 
flowed in. The editor was fortunate in having the Services of 
F. T. Wood for this. He always found answers to the most 
difficult questions and, one may hope, found the time he gave to 
the Question Box rewarding when he came to write those most 
useful reference books Current English Usage and English Verbal 
Idioms. . r 

When, in 1950, I resigned in order to give my full time to 
writing, R. T. Butlin became editor, though my connection with 
English Language Teaching continued. I was a member of the new 
editorial board, responsible for commissioning, reading, and 
advising on the acceptance (or rejection) of contributions. 
Members were conscientious in their work, and their critical 
comments and recommendations were valuable. Control by an 
editorial board continued until the summer of 1961. There is 
much to be said for a single editor whose decisions can be taken 
without consultation with an advisory committee. The continued 
success of the periodical during the last five years, since pub- 
lication was handed over to the Oxford University Press and 
Dr Lee became editor, is evidence that One man’s judgement can 
be as satisfactory as control by a committee, 


Changes in Present-Day English (2) 


SIMEON POTTER 


IT IS NOT SURPRISING that the most noticeable structural 
changes in contemporary English are to be seen in the uses of the 
verb. Although the verb has few inflexions, it is highly com- 
plicated in other ways. It has made up for its loss of inflexions by 
combining with modal auxiliaries to express numerous shades of 


meaning. No less temarkable has been the more recent growth of 
both phrasal verbs and verb phrases. 


GROWTH OF PHRASAL VERBS 
A phrasal verb may 


verb closely linked 
adverb-prepositions, If we call the last t 
need no longer bother to distingui 


we may Iegard across as a particle performing slightly different 
functions in the following Sentences: 
John came across (adverb). 


John came across the road (preposition). 
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We call came across a phrasal verb because verb and particle form 
one unit. Instead of came across we can say crossed. We can also 
use this phrasal verb in a different sense when we say: 


John came across (found by chance) an old manuscript in the 

attic. 

One way of studying phrasal verbs is to make a list of the verbs 
and particles most frequently used. It so happens that the verbs, 
about twenty-four in number, are all of one Syllable, and so are 
the fifteen particles with the exception of about, across, and over. 
The verbs, in alphabetical order, are back, blow, break, bring, call, 
come, fall, get, give, go, hold, keep, lay, let, look, make, put, run, 
set, stand, take, turn, and work. The particles are about, across, 
at, by, down, for, in, off, on, out, over, round, through, to, and up. 
The resulting combinations or units can be put into three classes: 

(1) The verb and the particle both keep their Separate meanings 
although they are linked to express one thought or action: 
bring forth (produce), call on (visit), go into (enter), keep 
back (retain), look over (inspect), set up (organize), stand 
by (support), take off (doff), take up (absorb). 

(2) The verb alone keeps its meaning, but that meaning is 
strengthened by the particle, which has lost its own par- 
ticular sense: break up (end the school term), find out 
(discover), give up (abandon, cease trying), leave off (stop), 
look after (supervise), work out (calculate). 

(3) The verb and the particle or particles lose their first 
meanings and, because they are closely linked, acquire new 
senses: bring up (nurse, educate), come by (get, obtain), 
give in (surrender), go into (investigate), keep up (maintain), 
make out (see clearly, understand), put off (postpone), take 
in (deceive), take off (mimic, ridicule by imitation), turn out 
(develop), turn up (appear); come down with (pay), come 
in for (receive), go in for (practise), make up to (flatter), 
put up with (tolerate). 


Many phrasal verbs will in fact belong to both classes 1 and 3 
according to whether they are used literally or metaphorically. 
Consider carefully the following contrasted sentences: 


We could not go into (enter) the room because the door was 
locked. 
We could not go into (investigate) the problem because we did 
not know the facts. 
The cricketers got up (rose) early to catch their train. 
The cricketers got up (arranged) a dance to defray costs. 
The boy was taken in (accommodated) by his uncle for the night. 
The boy was taken in (deceived) by the showman at the fair. 
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I cannot make out (write) a cheque because I have no pen. — 
I cannot make out (see clearly, interpret) this inscription 
because I have no light. 

John was taking off (doffing) his coat because he was overheated. 
John was taking off (mimicking) his headmaster because he was 
highspirited. 


PHRASAL VERBS AS NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 


More phrasal verbs than ever before are being used as nouns, and 
these in their turn often function as attributive (not predicative) 
adjectives. Because phrasal verbs used as nouns have native 
components, they are often more vivid and vigorous than their 
synonyms derived from Greek and Latin. A let-up is more 
forceful than a period of relaxation. A set-up is an organization, 
constitution, or establishment of any kind, great or small. A 
frame-up is an affair arranged with a bad intention, especially one 
leading to the fixing of blame or guilt on an innocent person. A 
lead-in is an introduction or initiation of any kind. A write-up is 
a full description or report, usually one of praise. A hand-out is a 
piece of information given to the press for general circulation. A 
follow-up is the next Step after any action, especially a second 
advertising circular sent out after an earlier one. 

A break-down means, among other things, a collapse or failure 
of an engine or motor, and a break-down gang is a repair squad, 
or team of men, sent to put it in order. A share-out means a 
distribution of money or goods to those who have previously 
contributed, and a share-out club is one specially founded for this 


» In the business world, a merging of 


VERB PHRASES 
Side by side with this growth of 
Increase in the use of verb phrases ] 
try, and lay hold of, i 
Consists of have + i 
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So, too, have the verb phrases of the second type: lay hold of 
(grasp), lay claim to (demand as one’s due), catch sight of, set 
eyes on (see for the first time), find fault with (blame), set fire to 
(ignite), set store by (value), take care of (guard, protect), and 
take part in (share, participate). 


CHANGES IN FUNCTION 


The words take-over in take-over bid and try in have a try show 
changes in function (functional shifts, grammatical conversions). 
They are examples of one part of speech used as another part of 
speech. Such changes began in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries when many inflexions were being weakened and lost. In 
the sixteenth century no one was more daring than Shakespeare 
in making such changes. Many present-day phrases—cudgelling 
one's brain, backing a horse (physically), lording it over others, 
mothering one's young—were probably Shakespeare's creations. 
Several of Shakespeare's conversions, to be sure, were so daring 
and unusual that it is surprising that so many of them have since 
been accepted into current speech. For instance, people still talk 
about something beggaring description, by which they mean that 
it is so lovely that all words are too poor to describe it. Without 
being at all conscious of it, these people are in fact echoing a 
speech made by Enobarbus in Rome (Antony and Cleopatra, YI, 
ii, 198) when he was explaining to friends exactly what Cleopatra 
looked like as she glided along in her barge on the river of Cydnus: 
I will tell you. 

The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 

Burned on the water. For her own person, 

It beggared all description. 


The noun beggar is here used as a verb and given the inflexion of 
the past tense, but it is only because word order is fixed that such 
a bold change in function can be made without danger of being 
misunderstood. 

Take the old word down meaning ‘hill’ as in North Downs, the 
name of the chalk heights running west from Dover through the 
counties of Kent and Surrey: ‘My uncle now lives on the North 
Downs’. From the phrase of down ‘from the hill’ comes the adverb 
adown, later down, as in the sentence: ‘Two trees fell down in the 
gale’. Most English prepositions come from adverbs—both, as we 
have seen, can be grouped together as particles—and down is a 
preposition in the sentence ‘The children ran down the slope’. 
These are all normal uses, and we need not talk of shifting. But if 
we then use down as an adjective, as in the sentence ‘Let us all 
meet on the down platform’, we are at once understood because 
no other part of speech than an adjective can possibly stand 
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between the and platform in this particular sentence. The down 
platform is the one for trains coming from London, or some other 
main terminus, just as the up platform is the one for trains going 
to London. But if we speak of workmen going on strike and 
downing tools, or downing tools after finishing their day’s work, 
or even downing mugs of ale at the inn, we are using down as a 
verb. Finally, if we find a friend in trouble, and remind him that 
‘we all have our ups and downs’, we are turning down back into 
a noun again. 
To sum up, we now have these simple sentences: 

My uncle now lives on the North Downs (noun). 

Two trees fell down in the gale (adverb). 

The children ran down the slope (preposition). 

Let us all meet on the down platform (adjective). 

The workmen downed tools (verb). 

We all have our ups and downs (noun again). 


One of the favourite Pop songs of 1965 bore the refrain: 
Though I search the whole world through 
Pll never find another you. 


As a shift from pronoun into noun, it was certainly a daring one, 

but Shakespeare's Viola had made it centuries before (Twelfth 

Night, I, v, 261) when she blamed the fair Olivia for declining love: 
Lady, you are the cruellest she alive 
If you will lead these Braces to the grave 
And leave the world no copy. 


Often, of course, such a bold shift is meant to be facetious or 
witty, as when someone Says at a dance: ‘I notice that, as usual, 
there are more shes than hes in this room,’ 
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(present participle into adverb), we are left with only three word- 
classes or parts of speech into which others can be shifted, 
namely nouns, adjectives, and verbs. Here are a few such examples 
that may be heard anywhere today in conversation: 
Is Joan’s baby a he or a she? (pronouns into nouns). 
Old Ted had a fit of the blues (adjective into noun). 
Let us take a break for coffee (verb into noun). 
You should know all the ins and outs by now (adverbs into 
nouns). 
This is the master key (noun into adjective). 
The then Prime Minister acted on good advice (adverb into 
adjective). 
Clay floored his opponent in the third round (noun into verb). 
The Admiral upped the leading seaman on the spot (pre- 
position into verb). 
Our cook likes to brown the potatoes (adjective into verb). 


Here also are some hyphened nouns of various origins: 


We got this fridge on the never-never (hire-purchase plan). 
Turn left at the merry-go-round (roundabout). 

A fellow must have the know-how for this job. 

This young pup thinks he is a know-all. 

Are you a has-been, a might-have-been, or a never-was ? 


Such lively sayings are readily understood by everyone only 
because they fit into known sentence-structures, An unusual 
pattern may take some time to be generally understood. For 
instance, the expression ‘For you this is a must’ was unknown 
before the mid-century. After 1950, however, it became widely 
known as an advertisement on commercial television, Strongly 
stressed on you and must, this six-word ad made a hit. It struck 
home far more forcibly than the more usual ways of saying it, 
like ‘You really cannot get along without this’, or ‘For you this is 
an absolute necessity’. The modal auxiliary must is here functioning 
as a noun. But no other anomalous finite can be used in this way. 
No advertiser would be understood if he suddenly declared ‘For 
you this is a can’ (a practical possibility), or ‘For you this is an 
ought’ (a moral duty). 


CONCLUSION 


As I said at the beginning, the most striking changes in present- 
day English are taking place in pronunciation and vocabulary. 
Compared with these, the structural changes described in this 
article are like ripples on the surface of language. On the whole, 
Sentence patterns remain remarkably stable and uniform 
throughout the English-speaking world. 


‘The Mighty Must’ 


Some Suggestions concerning the Modal Auxiliary 


S. F. WHITAKER 
University College of North Wales, Bangor 


IN GILBERT AND SULLIVAN'S opera Princess Ida, the 
learned Lady Blanche proposes to lecture on three points: ‘The Is, 
the Might Be, and the Must'. She rhapsodizes over them in song: 
‘Come, mighty Must!/Inevitable Shall! ... 
Go, mocking Is!/Go, disappointing Was! ... 
Oh, weak Might Be!/Oh, May, Might, Could, Would, 
Should! 
How powerless ye/For evil or for good! 
In every sense/Your moods I cheerless call, 
Whate'er your tense/Ye are Imperfect, all! . . . 
Away! The Mighty Must alone/Shall be!’ 
No doubt Gilbert was not intending to give a serious grammatical 
presentation of English modal verbs. But this splendid isolation 
of ‘the mighty must’ at the head of the team of auxiliaries may 
serve to draw attention to the distinctive force of the word, one 
which is often slurred over in grammars and course-books. In 
spite of W. Stannard Allen's helpful differentiation of must and 
have to, too many authors in turn present the two verbs as 
synonymous, or ‘virtually synonymous’, thus making any 
attempt at subsequent discrimination a tortuous and uncertain 
metaphysical problem. As with many semantic distinctions 
involving social pressures, obligations, and taboos, the difference 
is subtle, when approached analytically, and it is easy to be less 
helpful in explaining it than one intends to be. Thus distinctions 
as between ‘obligation’ and ‘necessity’, or ‘moral obligation’ and 
some other sort of obligation, are inadequate because the philo- 
sophical definition of such concepts is itself controversial, and 
grammarians themselves disagree about whether needn’t (for 
example) is ‘absence of necessity’ or ‘absence of obligation’. If 
the teacher first says “You must write this sentence down’, one 
grammarian will label this ‘obligation’. If the teacher then says 
“You needn’t write the other sentence down’, another authority 
will label this ‘absence of necessity’, 
The intrusion of formal considerations, which describe must as 
a ‘defective verb’, here increase the confusion. If must is a defective 
verb, and have to supplies the deficiencies of must, they are 
oie regarded as equivalent in meaning, which is precisely 
point that is under investigation. To call a verb ‘defective’ is 
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merely to comment on the small number of spaces it can fill in a 
classification scheme drawn up for other verbs, with regard to 
time, mood, aspect, etc.; these verbs may be more numerous, but 
they are of a radically different semantic nature. It would clearly 
be silly to say that to be and to perspire are defective because they 
have no passive, or that to be born is defective because it has no 
active, because no past continuous is normally found, and because 
the future with the first and second persons is unusual. What is 
particularly dangerous is to suggest that another verb can ‘supply 
the deficiencies of a defective verb’. Even with a pair of such near 
synonyms as can and be able, semantic differentiation is seen to 
be necessary with reference to past time. Let us then not suggest 
that there is a ‘substitute’ for a ‘defective’ verb, as if the two 
could be equivalent in meaning. 

*MARPLES MUST GO.’ A few years ago, this slogan was 
frequently displayed by motorists annoyed by the Minister of 
Transport’s measures to discipline motor vehicles more strictly. 
If we compare the slogan to a very different sentence: ‘Marples 
has to go’, which would have seemed to be a message of 
lamentation at this prospect, instead of a stern desire to bring it 
about, we ‘can illustrate a distinction which should not be lost 
sight of. In a great many intermediate cases, the focus of attention 
is not on who wants the event to come about; as with ‘I must be 
there at 10 o’clock’ and ‘I have to be there at 10 o'clock". It will 
often be unprofitable to distinguish between these two sentences, 
but it would be mistaken to say they were the same. 

In the clear-cut case of the slogan above, the important thing 
is the desire on the part of the speaker that a certain course of 
events should take place. It is obviously very close to ‘Go, 
Marples!’, and might reasonably be described as an oblique 
imperative. The other sentence, ‘Marples has to go’, would be a 
statement of fact about a circumstance which the speaker shows 
no desire to bring about. It is less helpful to refer to ‘obligation 
seen from the point of view of the speaker’, or to ‘internal’ and 
‘external’ obligation, than to point out the essential element, 
which seems to be the presence or absence of coercion on the part 
of the speaker. 

This coercive element will vary greatly according to the 
situation, as is to be expected in human relations where pressure 
is exerted, and resistance met. In particular, coercion of the Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd persons will differ. (We can conceive of ‘You must’ 
as a quasi-imperative, but it is less easy to describe ‘I must’ in the 
same way.) At this point, one distinct use of the verb must, the 
impersonal use, may be disposed of briefly. It gives rise to little 
difficulty, and may be called the ‘irresistible hypothesis’, e.g. 
‘This must be your umbrella, it's got your initials on it’. Or ‘They 
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must have arrived by now’. (The second type is not construed 
with a grammatical subject that is impersonal, but it is clearly in 
the same semantic category: ‘It must be the case that x » 
Nobody maintains that *to have to' can be substituted for must 
in such examples. Only two points need be made: (1) This 
impersonal use, the irresistible hypothesis, may be seen (if one 
wishes to be consistent) as the coercive force of a hypothesis 
acting on the speaker to persuade him to accept it. (2) The verb 
must, used with a hypothesis, is stressed more than the following 
verb, whereas with the oblique imperative relating to a personal 
subject, the opposite usually applies: ‘The kettle must be boiling 
by now’ [da ketl mas bi boilin bai nau] ‘You must send it back’ 
[ju mes send it bæk]. 

The personal uses of must as oblique imperative are too subtle 
and complex to be treated exhaustively in a short article. We may 
limit ourselves to a few observations. 

(a) The 2nd person is relatively straightforward, since it 
corresponds to the normal situation where an imperative is used: 
"You must go!’ is very close to ‘Go, though the difference is of 
course important. It may be Tegarded as an attempt, by 
obliquity, to suggest that the imperative originates from an 
authority which transcends the Speaker, and is not merely an 
impulsive exclamation, like ‘Go!’ ("You must go’ = ‘I want you 
to go’ + ‘It is incumbent upon you to go’.) 

(b) With the 3rd person, a command may be issued perfectly 
easily (Passengers must cross the line by the footbridge"), 
although a grammatical imperative of the verb in the 3rd person 
18 now rare in English. When an imperative is intended, must is 
used, and it cannot be replaced by ‘has to’. Some examples from 
à university handbook may illustrate this: ‘Each candidate must 


complete an accessory course in the first year of the Honours 
Course - ‘Two of the subjects must be chosen from the following 
list.’ (These are the regulations.) 


(c) In the Ist person, the idea of a command may seem stranger, 
but the ‘solilo rative’ situation certainly occurs: ‘I 
must try and concentrate’, ‘We must invite the Smiths again.’ 
ing oneself. Have to cannot be sub- 


objectively, 
to bear upo 
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In general, a tinge of a more elevated literary register, in which 
must conveys ‘what Providence dictates’, is probably still felt 
occasionally in spoken English: ‘We are what we must, and not 
what we would be’; ‘For men must work, and women must 
weep’. Here a force is seen as Fate or Providence, lying behind all 
events, causing and willing them. In a way, this same force can be 
seen as trivialized in the mundane use of must, so that it may be 
difficult to say what is mere hypothesis, and what is attributed to 
Providence: ‘Time must have a stop’. ‘This must be your umbrella’. 

It remains to conclude by linking the alleged ‘defectiveness’ of 
the verb must and its character of oblique imperative which we 
have isolated in it. Naturally an imperative does not ‘have a past 
tense’: a command is not issued for execution in the past, given 
the irrevocable and irreversible nature of time for us. We cannot 
say ‘Do that yesterday!’, nor can we look for a conjugation of 
‘you must’ in the past. Every imperative necessarily relates to the 
future, to the immediate future, unless otherwise specified. “You 
must stop shouting.’ The action is to take place forthwith, in the 
very next moment. It is therefore inappropriate to look for a 
‘substitute verb’ which has a past, or to suggest that a verb in the 
past (like ‘had to’) can have the same meaning as the ‘mighty 


must’. 


Levels of Usage: A Systematic 
Approach 


FRANK C. PARKINSON 


Department of English, Innsbruck University, Austria 


THE LATE PRESIDENT of Toronto University, Sidney 
Smith, was once asked to explain the university’s policy of com- 
pulsory English classes for all freshmen, regardless of faculty. 
‘Our object,’ he replied, ‘is to acquaint the students with a 
language other than their own.’ Beneath the facetiousness lay, no 
doubt, a hard core of truth. 

Students from English-speaking countries are usually only too 
aware of the gulf between their normal spoken English and the 
English they have learned at school. Foreign students, for 
obvious reasons, are not so aware of this discrepancy between 
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colloquial and literary usage. Many of the difficulties with inter- 
mediate and advanced classes arise from this lack of awareness— 
and many of the howlers, too, which illuminate briefly the dark 
stretches of the task of correcting composition. ‘Joan of Arc was 
pushed around at the French court’, ‘My abode is in Rome’— 
every teacher is presented with mistakes of this kind every day, 
mistakes where the meaning is obvious but the diction bizarre. A 
note of ‘slang’ or ‘archaism’ or ‘stilted’ pencilled in the margin is 
the usual means of correction. 

There is obviously no panacea for the eradication of misusage 
of this kind. One can point out systematically the recurring 
syntactical errors which arise from the transfer to English of 
another language pattern, but one cannot anticipate errors which 
spring from an insensitivity to levels of usage. Time seems to be 
the only fundamental remedy: years of reading and speaking the 
new language. 

But perhaps the process of time can be s 
little, by making the students more cons 


tinctions than the arbitrary good usa ge and bad usage. Practically 
speaking, the only way to sharpen this awareness is to present the 
student with examples of all kinds of usage, and some teachers 
may feel that this is bad pedagogy. ‘Never give a student a bad 
example’ is held by some to be a commandment rather than a rule 
of thumb, and indeed to show a student an example of poor 
English in order to tell him to forget it and use something better 
is indefensible. Totally unacceptable English, however, is largely 
a matter of faulty grammar and syntax: words used in a 
completely wrong sense are comparatively rare. Quoting the above 
mild howlers as examples, ‘pushed around’ is quite acceptable in 
an informal letter or in normal conversation, and ‘abode’ would 
be unexceptionable in a piece of seventeenth-century prose. It is 


not that these words are wrong absolutely. They are only wrong 
here, in this particular context. 

The question then arises as to how many types of context can 
or should be identified 
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STANDARD 
COLLOQUIAL 
SLANG 
(VULGARISM) 


WRITTEN SPOKEN 


A language usage diagram such as this has two immediate and 
long-lasting benefits. It provides a visual stimulus and reinforce- 
ment to the teacher's oral instructions, and it does so in a spatial 
and symmetrical way. 

It may be objected that to visualize, say, the word *loquacious' 
as higher in the scale than ‘talkative’ is to contradict the 
fundamental assumption of this method, namely that ‘good’ and 
‘bad’ are relative not to formality but to context. On the other 
hand, there is in us, however great our academic liberalism, an 
ingrained tendency to refer to the class of speaker a word may be 
addressed to, and hence if we would speak colloquially to a 
familiar friend but not to the Lord Mayor or the Queen we tend 
to judge colloquial speech as a lower form of usage. It seems 
doubtful, to say the least, that anything is to be gained by trying 
to go against this grain. What is important is that we should not 
let students make this particular value judgement the sole criterion 
of merit. 

A second benefit of diagramming in this fashion is that it 
provides an immediate reference, precisely because it is visual. 
For a lesson in which decisions about usage will probably be 
made, a schema of this kind can be written on the blackboard in 
a matter of seconds. From then on the simple movement of a 
pointer will classify a new or doubtful expression, saving a 
couple of sentences of the teacher's time. This is particularly an 
advantage when teaching English to foreign students, in that 
their reception of the judgement is a non-verbal one. For instance, 
the expression ‘to cut no ice’ can be classified at once and with 
barely any interruption of the lesson by pointing to WRITTEN 
COLLOQUIAL and SPOKEN STANDARD and COL- 
LOQUIAL. The general range of usage of this idiom is thus 
indicated quickly. 

A minor advantage, in the writer's experience, is that during a 
lesson partly devoted to this aspect of language teaching, pupils 
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(even adults) enjoy being given the pointer and having to decide. 
Play motivation is by no means confined to young learners! 

Like most educational techniques, this one is ultimately only as 
good as the teacher handling it. For one who is insensitive to 
English usage—and which of us can claim to have a perfect ear ?— 
the method can be disastrous. Even the normally sensitive teacher 
should decide beforehand, as far as possible, on the classification 
of the words and expressions to be dealt with. Otherwise there is 
some danger of dithering and of making woolly or inaccurate 
decisions. To decide, as exemplified above, that ‘to cut no ice’ is 
written colloquial but spoken standard is a decision, not a reflex 
action. 

There is, of course, an indeterminate area between all these 
categories: they are bands of a spectrum rather than pigeon-holes. 
The simple diagram above can be refined, and indeed should be, 
for advanced classes. For instance, what is classified simply as 


Standard (or whatever name the teacher may wish to give it) can 
be given three grades: 


STANDARD to FORMAL 
QU 


STANDARD 
STANDARD to INFORMAL 


It is not suggested that this technique be used alone. It is 
merely a help to the solution of a recurring problem in the 
teaching of English to foreign students, and is not a Platonic 
solution to problems in a language which is the very antithesis of 
ideal. There are categories which the students should be familiar 
with which do not fit easily into this graduation. Bad usage 
includes such things as pedantry, archaism, and jargon, and it is 
probably advisable to deal with these separately. In matters of 
style it is perhaps better to devote one lesson to each of these 


topics, illustrating from passages written for readers of the past 
or for a particular class or profession. 

_ The value of a diagrammed a 
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Group Work in Colleges 
JEAN FORRESTER 


IT IS THE PURPOSE of this article to suggest that group 
work as described in my last article on teaching English to large 
classes may provide some of the answers to the many problems 
that face the lecturers responsible for the teaching of English in 
colleges. Since my experience is only of India and since the con- 
ditions there may vary somewhat from those in other places it 
will be as well to describe briefly the situation I have in mind. 
Although conditions vary slightly from one part of India to 
another the following description is true enough to provide a 
basis for the suggestions I wish to make. 

Students may enter the colleges for the pre-university course at 
the age of 15} or occasionally younger, after ten or eleven years of 
schooling. Except for a small minority who have been educated in 
English medium schools, the biggest problem that these students 
face is the change in the medium of instruction, from the mother 
tongue to English. The textbooks used in the various subjects are 
written in English, for the most part well above their standard of 
comprehension, and certainly do not provide the kind of English 
that the students are likely to be able to use in answering their 
examination questions in English. It has been calculated that the 
average vocabulary of the students entering the P.U.C. classes is 
1,500 words, while every lecturer knows that their grasp of the 
basic structures of the language is very uncertain. Many of them 
have relied on learning by heart to get them through their School 
Leaving Certificate examination, and are very poorly prepared to 
think in English and use it as a means of expression. 

English is a compulsory subject, and consequently the classes 
are very large, with never fewer than 80 students and sometimes 
with many more. The largest class that I have heard of was of 160 
students taking compulsory English in one of the courses for 
the B.Sc. In many colleges, of course, the students are divided 
into smaller tutorial groups for work in composition, précis, and 
the like, but these groups contain more students than are really 
manageable if the lecturer in charge of them is to give them all 
the remedial work they really need. The lecturer faced with an 
enormous class can do little else than lecture, when what the 
students need is vocabulary practice and drills on some of the 
structures that they find difficult. Every lecturer knows that the 
students need teaching by methods that are found in the best 
schools, but he is put in a situation where such teaching is well 
nigh impossible, unless he can use group methods. What is he to 
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do when faced with 160 students whose knowledge of English is 
such that he cannot be sure whether the weaker among them can 
follow his explanations of the texts they have to study. It is the 
weaker ones whose greatest need is practice in the use of the 
language. It is quite clear that he ‘will still have to do some 
lecturing, some mass teaching, but much more work will be done 


and they learn much more. 
Before Considering the type of work th 


at they can do in groups, 
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be able to explain some of the vocabulary to the rest ofthe students 
in their groups if they are set to study a given passage. But these 
students with a better initial equipment in English should some- 
times be put into groups on their own, both for their own good 
and for the good of the other students, who may learn to depend 
on them too much. One of the great things that students need to 
learn at this stage is self-criticism, an awareness of mistakes in 
their work. While they have the better students with them they 
are prevented from using wrong English but they have their 
mistakes pointed out for them instead of learning to look out for 
them themselves. For a similar reason it is sometimes good for the 
weaker students to be put in groups by themselves and given 
work that they can do successfully. 

What kind of work can be given in groups? It is assumed that 
students will have two types of books to study, probably selections 
of prose and poetry to be studied in detail, and longer works 
(perhaps a play, a novel, and a collection of stories or essays) for 
more general study. It is assumed also that the lecturer will want 
to use the book of selections as the basis for his work on the 
structure of English. From it he will choose sentences as examples 
of different kinds of sentences, of conditional clauses, of the uses 
of various tenses, of different voices, of indirect speech, and so on. 
He will need also to give the students practice in the use of the 
new vocabulary that appears in these selections. A great deal of 
work of this kind can be given in groups. The lecturer needs to 
prepare assignments before the lecture, deciding what he is going 
to teach the class together and what he is going to give them to 
work at in groups. Sometimes a lecture period may be two-thirds 
lecture and one-third group work, another time half and half, or 
even all group work after a preliminary brief introduction. 

There is an infinite variety of possibilities, but one or two 
examples will perhaps help. The lecturer will assign a portion 
from the selections for study. He will give the groups a number of 
short questions to answer. These may be the same for all the 
groups, or, preferably, he will divide the questions between the 
groups, but arrange them so that every group will be obliged to 
read the whole of the portion in order to answer the questions. 
If the class is large, some of the groups will naturally have the 
same questions. Probably the groups will choose to answer these 
after one or two of them have read the passage aloud to the rest 
of the group. As the group is small this can be done in a low voice 
and need not be disturbing. When the answer to the question has 
been agreed upon every student should write down the answer in 
his notebook. This is very important for the slower members of 
the group. The lecturer will also ask the groups to make a list of 
the words that are unfamiliar to them, but they should have a 
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good dictionary, such as the Advanced Learner’s Dictionary, and 
should be encouraged to look up the words for themselves and 
select the meaning which is appropriate. It is on the matter of 
vocabulary work that the leaders will need some guidance. Some 
of the abler students will know words which the less able do not. 
The leader must make sure that the slower ones are helped with 
the words they do not know. While this work is being done the 
lecturer walks round the class helping the leaders, and checking 
work as it is done. When the groups have finished their work he 
will call for answers from the different groups. As the answers to 


the questions are given he deals with the vocabulary associated 
with each question. 


If there are twelve 
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from the passage, give the students substitution tables on these 
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Groups can be used for the writing of guided compositions. 
The lecturer can show a short film, a series of pictures, tell a 
story, or give a short lecture for reproduction, and the composition 
can be written by the group. As I have said in previous articles, it 
is important that the sentences should be discussed by the group 
and the form decided on written by every member of the group. 
The sentences can be corrected by the lecturer as he goes round the 
groups or, if he wishes to give the groups a longer time to work on 
the assignment, he can take in one copy from each group, correct 
these copies, and return them in the next period. This method can 
be used with a class of any size, so could be used in the smaller 
tutorial classes, if necessary, and not only in the very large classes. 

So far I have been writing mainly with the P.U.C. classes in 
mind, as these need most help with the construction of English. 
Group methods, however, should be equally useful with students 
in degree classes. 

One of the great advantages to students of their working 
together on essays and questions on their set books is the pooling 
of ideas. When I have used this method with students preparing 
for examinations on the history and general methods of education, 
I have had them remark that they appreciated that way of working 
as ‘We get so many more points’. I see no reason why students 
working on set books in English should not feel a similar benefit. 

Where the groups are working on paragraph answers or short 
essay answers it is probably best for all groups to work on the 
same answer. A method similar to that which 1 described for 
précis in my last article (E.L.T., Oct. 1965) would be useful, the 
groups collecting points, the lecturer then making a summary of 
the points with the class and discussing the best order in which to 
arrange them, and the groups then writing up the answer. As 
teaching is inevitably geared to the type of questions likely to 
appear in the final examinations, the students get plenty of 
practice in answering appropriate questions, and if the lecturer 
insists that every student corrects his own copy of the answer 
from the one he has corrected the students gather a useful mass 
of material for revision. 

When set books are studied in groups and questions requiring 
short answers are given to guide the study, it is not necessary for 
the whole class to work on all the questions. The method I have 
described earlier in this article may be used or the passage can be 
divided up among the groups, a few groups working on each 
section. If the questions are well chosen, the difficult sentences 
will be spotlighted and can be dealt with by the lecturer with 
the whole class. Thus no time will be spent on explaining points 
which the students can work out for themselves and will 
remember better for having done so. A common complaint is 
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that time is too short for the books set to be covered, so any 
method which saves time is worth considering. 

One last word of warning. Where the classes are very large it 
does take time to organize group work at the beginning of the 
session. But time spent in this way is well spent. 


‘Barking up the Wrong ‘Tree? 
or Does a’ Rise follow a ‘Fall? 


Some Thoughts on the Teaching of English 
Intonation 


E. L. TIBBITTS 


Adviser, English Unit, Department of Education, Ceylon 


WITH DISTRESSING REGULARITY, foreign overseas 
teachers of English answer ‘Intonation!’ when asked what feature 
of the language they find the most difficult. Indeed, intonation is 
puzzling. Why is this so? Why do so many most competent 
teachers find it so? We need at least to try to understand the 
Teasons. 

One is impelled to express compassionate sympathy over this 
matter with colleagues whose mother tongue is not English. Do 


the published descriptions of intonation really fit usage? Do they 


mirror what we hear in home or hotel, club or pub, train or 
theatre? 


The present writer has, with English, the fortuitous familiarity 
of its being his mother tongue; but dilemmas, qualitatively similar 
to those he imagines a foreign teacher encounters, remain. They 
remain after years of English-speaking environment, after years 
of play production, successful if box-office receipts are anything 
to go by. They remain after long years of familiarity with the 
wee of Daniel Jones, L. Armstrong and I. C. Ward, K. Pike, 
Y soy ME Schubiger, H. A. Gleason, R. Kingdon, Buning 
ie a EC W. R. Lee, J. D. O'Connor, G. F. Arnold, 
Pi tad ede as to make any extensive categorical 


ract theoretical icati 
of tone-groups to either nature about the application 
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(a) particular structures: statements, questions (special or 
general), commands or interjections, or 

(D) particular attitudes on the part of a speaker, 
and be sure that they are right? Considerations put forward in 
this article will suggest an answer. 

The views of experts suggest that without further investigation 
no statements of this kind can yet be considered authoritative. 
A. E. Sharp, for example, in his review! of the most recent 
comprehensive account of English intonation? says of the 
chapter ‘Intonation and Meaning’: 

*.. . the authors examine the semantic content of their ten tone- 
groups... This content is summarized for each tone-group before 
the relevant drills by a series of adjectives indicative of the 
speaker's attitude. The fact that such a series can range for a 
given sentence type from "'appreciative" to “plaintive” may on 
occasion make the students’ choice something of a lucky dip. 
The verbal contents given in the drills are a valuable aid in 
limiting this indeterminacy, but one still has the feeling that 
important parameters are missing from our descriptions, perhaps 
the most important being voice-quality. The authors have done 
all that can reasonably be expected with a problem that will 
remain intractable until some fundamental research is under- 
taken specifically designed to elucidate it.” 

The questions posed by intonation are intractable, then. They 
have remained so for at least forty-four years. In 1921, stress and 
intonation were approached by Edward Sapir? in this way: 

“We come now to the subtlest of all grammatical processes, 
variations in accent, whether of stress or pitch.’ 

The pitch parameter is subtle in itself and, presumably, in its 
relations with other parameters. There is, of course, every reason 
why the effort of academic study should be focussed on this 
feature of English and on all the prosodic features with which its 
use is allied. Obviously, intending phoneticians must be as aware 
as possible of levels and changes of pitch in speech, as of all 
parameters. It is doubtful, however, whether all teachers of 
English have time for all this. What then is to be their general 
attitude, it being granted that the more facts they know about 
intonation, the better. They cannot all be academic phoneticians 
or structural linguists. 

The corpus of intonation study may not be fully suitable in its 


present form for teaching, either in precept or practice. Teaching 


JTroisiéme Série du Maître Phonetique, No. 117, 1962. 
20'Connor, J. D. and Arnold, G. F., Intonation of Colloquial English: A 


Practical Handbook, Longmans, 1961. 
3Sapir, E., Language: An Introduction to the Study of Speech, New York 


1921, p. 82. 
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must be productive and creative in a synthesis of all aspects of 
language: it will be successful insofar as it is realistic; and teachers 
do well to be wary of hypothesis. The whole question of intonation 
is an extremely important one in oral courses: teachers recognize 
this and hence their concern. It is nothing new to point out that 
vast tracts in intonation study are still a matter of hypothesis and 
conjecture. 

There has been rapid progress in phonetic research into in- 
tonation. Armstrong and Ward, in their widely used book, dealt 
with a relatively narrow range of, firstly, tunes and, secondly, 
speakers’ attitudes. A foreign learner, they suggested in their 
introduction, did not require to learn further subtleties of speech 
melody. It is not easy to judge whether this view is reliable, 
especially since so much of language, spontaneous speech par- 
ticularly, has an emotional content. O’Connor and Arnold, in 
offering an infinitely more detailed treatment, suggest that it is 
not a correct view. A final judgement, at present impossible, 
depends on three factors: (a) the validity of the statements about 
intonation, (b) the capacity of learners to apply a complex of 
rules in the matter and (c) the nature of the comparison and 
contrast between the intonation of English and that of the 
mother tongue. 

It is doubtful, for reasons stated later on, whether (a) all the 
hypotheses about the relationship between tone-groups and 
attitudes are reliable, (b) structural differences are as relevant to 
attitudinal implications as has hitherto been supposed, and (c) 
whether intonation is not, in general, far better learnt by imitation 
than by precepts based on complex and detailed analysis.? 

That O'Connor and Arnold have made a significant contribu- 
tion to the study of English intonation is not questioned. They 
have incontrovertibly demonstrated, for British English, the wide 
range of effects produced by pitch phenomena, as Pike did for 
American English.? O'Connor and Arnold give at least a hundred 
and twenty adjectival descriptions of the attitudes conveyed by 
their ten tone-groups. However, their account still appears 
incomplete. 

The attitudes, for example, of anger, irony and sarcasm, joy, 
tenderness, worry, are not included. The absence of irony and 


"Armstrong, L. E. and Ward, I. C., 4 i i 
Benen ond cities ju 5 - Handbook of English Intonation, 


*British dramatic academies, 
. appropriate intonation, etc., for 
not the perceptive method. 


sp; 5 5 3 " H 1 n 
sy Ls "3 L., The Intonation of American English, University of Michigan 


concerned importantly with teaching the 
the dramatic situation, follow the imitative 
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sarcasm appears particularly serious as the effect of the lexical 
meaning is so considerably altered by their use. And, of course. 
any broadly-based attribution of attitudes to tone-groups is at 
present subjective and unscientific. 
What, however, is the likely reliability of this empirical study ? 
Apart from the possible relevance of Pike's use of four tonemic 
levels! the excellent formal linguistic analysis of tones, tone- 


groups and tunes is not in question. 

The point is whether all possible attitudes for a tone-group are 
included and whether different structures always or usually affect 
the distribution of attitudes to tone-groups. A series of utterances 


with tone-group I suggests not. 

In the following list, abbreviations are used for the sentence- 
types; and O'Connor and Arnold's descriptions of attitudes are 
supplied in brackets after each type: 

The mood of the speaker is sympathetic, encouraging, re- 
assuring. The utterances are probably rather quiet and rather 
slow: i.e. they are spoken gently. Appropriate gesture is suggested 
in some cases. 


S. (possibly with a sympathetic smile). 
l.,Yes. 2. „Certainly I under, stand. 
3. „I under, stand how it is. 
4. But, of „course, I under,stand how it is. 


(O'C. and A. Definite, complete; cool, calm, phlegmatic, 
detached, reserved, dispassionate, dull, possibly grim or 


surly.) 
S.Q. (gentle utterance: mood sympathetic). 


1.,Why? 2. Why is it? 
3. ,,Can’t you tell me ‚why it is? 
4. Whyever ,do you do things like ,that? 


(O'C. and A. detached and reserved; rather flat and un- 
sympathetic, quite often even hostile). 
G.Q. (as, for example, when confidently helping to put a childlike 
worry in perspective; possibly with a sympathetic smile. The first 
three are echoing questions). 
1. Hope? 2. Hopeforyou? 3. Isthere hope foryou? 
4. Are you „sure there's no , hope for you? 


(O'C. and A. detached, phlegmatic, reserved.) 
10p. cit. Level 1—high; 4—low. Relevance is suggested by examples such 


as ^I don't know what to °do with (i) °2-- --°2- i 
distressed) and (ii) °3 - - - - ^3 - 4 (often calm, duo e usually very 
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C. (possibly with a gentle, slow sideways movement of the head 
as gesture). 


1. ,Don't! 2. Don't do it! 
3. „Don’t be so ‚silly, my dear. 
4. Please don’t con, sider doing it. 


(O'C. and A. unemotional, calm, controlled, often cold.) 
I. (possibly with a sympathetic smile). 


1, , Oh! 2. Steady, my dear! 3. Well, I 'never ,did! 
4. Well, of 'all the things to ,do to it! 


(O'C. and A. calm, unsurprised, self-possessed, reserved. 
‘Notice in particular ‚Thank you, and ‚Thanks, to express 
genuine, though unexcited, gratitude.") 
In addition, the following responses, probably spoken quietly 
and slowly, may sound sincerely sympathetic and pleased. 


Sentence: 'He's 'just asked me to , marry him. 
Responses: Has he? My „dear! ,, Aren't you lucky! 
(O'C. and A. detached, phlegmatic, reserved). 


In view of such series as that exemplified in the above list, 
A. E. Sharp's opinion that ‘important parameters are missing 
from our descriptions’ is likely to prove very important to teachers 
in deciding what their attitude to the teaching of intonation is to 
be. Since significant parameters are missing from previous 
accounts of tone-groups and their attitudinal meanings, how is a 
teacher of English for whom the language is a foreign or second 
one to judge these findings? 


_ The above list suggests that a single tone-group can convey, 
irrespective of structure, a single attitude. It will be noted, 
incidentally, that the attitudes given by O’Connor and Arnold, 
though differing significantly from that of the list, are related to 
each other. It may well be that structure is not of such major 
importance in determining the attitudinal effect. In fact, the 
implications of the lexical elements, and their inter-relationships, 
would seem likely to be much more decisive. 


But to return to questions of analysis, Mrs E. T. Uldall clearly 
states the problem: 


_ This is one of the great difficulties in dealing with real intona- 
tions set in real contents: however much one may wish to ‘‘keep 
it clean", the fact is that the same kind of information is carried 
by several systems all present at all times: pitch, voice-quality, 
tempo, gesture, facial expression, any one of which, or com- 
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bination of which, may be dominant at a given moment.'! 


It is very likely that recent work in transcribing all identifiable 
parameters? will clarify the situation, but co-ordination of the 
evidence is by no means complete as yet. 

As a further result of phonetic inquiry, Gimson? has reached a 
conclusion of great interest, at least to those teachers whose 
mother tongue is not a ‘tone language’. He says in his advice to 
the foreign learner: 


*He should also be aware of the attitudinal implications of 
pitch variation. Frequently, the tunes used in English to distin- 
guish sentence types will, in their broad pattern, be similar to 
those of his own language.’ 


Such similarities were not generally mentioned by academic 
phoneticians in the 1930's and 1940's. In addition to such points 
of comparison, it is known that a number of languages, in- 
cluding English, can express excitement with a wide range and 
depression with a narrow range of pitch; sorrow, sympathy and 
awe with slow, and impatience with fast delivery. 

We are left then with four overall impressions: 


(a) The complexity of the present statement of intonation. 

(b) The ‘intractability’ of the task of description, with the 
inference that the present account of attitudinal implications may 
be incomplete. 

(c) The continuing interest of phoneticians in primary inquiry 
into the basic assumptions. 

(d) The view that intonation, as a structural exponent and to an 
unspecified extent as an attitudinal exponent, may be similar as 
between English and some other languages. 


Where then does a teacher who is not at the same time a 
phonetician stand? We do well to remember again Edward 
Sapir's view that variations of stress and pitch constitute the 
subtlest grammatical processes. Thus teachers might wish to 
consider some further general statements made by authorities on 
speech, some of them not phoneticians. For example, the fun- 
damental principle stated by Sir Kenneth Barnes, that in 
delivering the written word the aim is to speak as though the 
utterance is original, spoken directly from the speaker's thought 


“Ambiguity: Question or Statement.’ Proceedings of the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress of Phonetic Sciences, Mouton, 1962, p. 783. 

"e.g. Crystal, D., and Quirk, R., Systems of Prosodic and Paralinguistic 
Features in English, Mouton, 1964. 

*Gimson, A. C., An Introduction to the Pronunciation of English, Arnold,- 
1962, p. 262. * 7 

‘Late Principal of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. 
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and feeling. The need for this certainly receives corroboration 
from two phoneticians. The one! writing in 1958, observed: 

‘Any weaknesses in intonation are particularly noticeable in 
reading aloud. In extempore speech, one instinctively uses the 
stress and intonation that best convey one's meaning and express 
one's feelings, but in reading aloud one is attempting to render 
someone else's thought, and it is therefore less easy to find the 
right expression.’ 

He goes on to state that this has applied to many of his 
(foreign) students and continues: 

‘Stressing and intonation faults probably have twice as much 
influence as incorrect sounds in producing incomprehensibility.’ 

Students, it would appear, find the more automatic, the more 
rapid responses easier than reading aloud, to which they have 
probably devoted much more conscious thought and practice. 
What a strange phenomenon! In conversation, stressing and 
intonation are better: this is the usual experience of teachers. 
This means that they are unable to apply to reading aloud, parts 
of the knowledge and skill they have already acquired! Yet there 
has possibly been more reading aloud in their language-work 
from the ages of 13 to 18 than there has been conversation. 
Conversation is notoriously difficult to stimulate with this age- 
group and many teachers, understandably, fall back on reading 
aloud for oral practice, as a poor second best. 

In the learning of any skill, the quality of the example followed 

is of the utmost importance. Is it that a number of teachers have 
this same disparity between conversational and reading use of 
Stress and intonation as their pupils? 
_ There are indications that this may be so. From his experience 
in the early days of broadcasting, Lloyd James? stated that many 
native speakers lost the prosodic variation of their conversation 
in reading a radio speech. And the author of this article under- 
Stands that for the delivery of conversational English for 
recordings to be widely disseminated, a leading expert found it 
desirable to engage a team of actors and actresses, rather than 
teachers, to ensure that the interpretation was sufficiently and 
subtly appropriate to the content. This may not, however, be the 
general experience. The quotations Suggest that it is a fairly 
widespread tendency. 

The most significant fact seems to be that many students do, 
despite the complexity of intonation phenomena, learn patterns 
Satisfactory enough, at least, for comprehensibility in conver- 
sation. They cannot have acquired these from practice in reading 
aloud, as they are less skilful in that activity. They must, then, have 


1Kingdon, R English Intonation Practi, i 
> R., ctice, Longmans, 1958, p. xiv. 
?Lloyd James, A., Our Spoken Language, Nn. 1938. ded 
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learnt them by imitation, unless there is more correct transfer 
from the habits of their mother tongue than is at present deemed 
possible. Let us accept for the present the first hypothesis. The 
inference is that good intonation is learnt better by imitation of 
spontaneous styles of speech than by conscious practice in reading 
aloud. In the classroom, conscious practice of a very limited 
number of tone-groups might even, in view of the stated com- 
plexity, have an inhibiting effect. Usually such tone-groups in 
elementary classes refer to structural usages. Is this necessary, if 
A. C. Gimson’s view is correct? 

There is a further danger. Schoolchildren do not normally 
consider the melodies of the simplest utterances of their own 
languages. The fact that they are required to do so for English 
may make them infer that English requires a completely different 
approach, an idea which, whether true or not, is likely again to 
have an inhibiting effect. 

Furthermore, in the teaching-learning process, where intonation 
is concerned, it is impossible at present to say, with linguistic 
accuracy, whether improvement is due to one rather than another 
of these features: (i) stressing, (ii) treatment of juncture, (iii) 
tempo, (iv) intonation, etc. What is certain is that if the stressing 
is wrong, the intonation cannot be right. R. Kingdon! writes: 

‘While engaged some years ago in teaching the phonetics of 
English, and in particular its intonation, I gradually became 
aware that the element of stress was not receiving its full due, 
since many of the mistakes made by students were being attributed 
to wrong intonation when in fact they were mistakes in stress. At 
the same time it became clear that certain stressing mistakes were 
giving rise to mistakes in intonation,’ 

If the accentuation is placed on the wrong syllables, the 
accompanying nuclear tones are misplaced. These are absolute 
intonation errors, whereas the substitution of a different tone 
may or may not be an error according to the utterance, In 
counting, for example, to take a simple case, one may alterna- 
tively say 


A E^ 3 E RS] 
‘Il 2 3 '4 ‘5 
cll 2 3 E E 
it 2 ‘3 ‘4 ‘5 
or, in some situations 
"i 2 ES «ff 5 


‘Kingdon, R., The Groundwork of English Stress, Longmans, 1958, p. xi. 
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and, in other perhaps rarer cases, other combinations are possible. 
The differences in implication between some at least of these 
pitch directions are minimal. 

It is found that stressing by foreign speakers is often faulty. For 
sentences in which this is the case, as has been argued above, the 
intonation cannot be right. The correct basic stressing is mandatory 
while the intonation is variable within as yet undefined limits. 

Correct stressing of (i) nuclear and (ii) other syllables is 
fairly easy to discover from the relative importance of the 
situationally contextual items.’ It is easy to mark and the marks 
are not too difficult to interpret. Important effects of stress on, 
for example, vowel length and the use of strong or weak forms 
are fully documented. Intonation, on the other hand, is not only 
a question of correct distribution with regard to stress: it involves 
a choice of range through a major part of the two octaves of the 
speaking voice; a choice of pitch direction; relationship with 
prosodic features other than stress, any one of which, or com- 
bination of a number, may be dominant at a given time. Practice 
in intonation based on present analysis seems bound to be 
uncertain: we can be pretty sure of practice of stress. While 
mistakes in stressing occur, there obviously remains exercise of 
the first importance to be done. Teachers’ attention should be 
directed to this as against speech-melody. 

As for exercising intonation and other allied prosodic features, 
it has often puzzled the author why experienced drama producers, 
expert in this art, are not more often used by the university 
departments of phonetics and applied linguistics in practical 
classes for foreign teachers of English. Have any of the teachers 
ever gone for part of their time, as scholars, to follow such 
aspects of a drama course as are most relevant to their interests? 
No reports of such use of awards come to mind. Yet, it is a 
commonplace that every teacher, of language especially, does 
well to be something of an actor. When the oral approach to 
language is rightly so universally advocated as it is now and the 
value of dramatic techniques so widely recognized, the question 
seems very relevant. 

Perhaps the idea will occur to someone as meriting attention. 
Such. training, together with concentration on all available 
techniques for encouraging speech, might even help teachers to 
overcome more easily the difficulties of continued oral work with 
the 13-18 age-group. 

Such an innovation mi 


^ a ght at least help to provide more 
information on the teachi 


ng of intonation. In the meantime, 


*Cf. E. T. Uldall op. cit i i TM ju 
Toned ether TESTS p - (It is, I believe, significant that stress is not men- 
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there appear to be very strong arguments in favour of concen- 
trating in the classroom on stress, especially where the difficulties 
of intonation strike the teacher as being particularly intractable. 


Gestures in the Language Classroom 


ROBERT L. SAITZ 


Department of English, Boston University, U.S.A. 


DIALECT COMEDIANS and experienced second-language 
teachers have always known the importance of gesture in 
communication. A language teacher who teaches Italian with his 
hands folded on the desk is as difficult to imagine as a Danny 
Kaye imitating a Frenchman without pursing his lips and lifting 
one eyebrow. In recent years, perhaps as a result of research in 
kinesics! and of the increasing use of ‘natural’ contexts (such as 
dialogues, for example) in language teaching, more and more 
teachers want to introduce the gestures of the speakers of the 
target language along with the linguistic patterns being taught. 
Such teachers feel that it is more interesting for the student, and 
thus more effective pedagogically for the teacher, when the 
student who is learning a how-do-you-do greeting can be shown 
the appropriate handshake, handclasp, armclasp, etc., that 
usually accompanies such a greeting in the culture of the language 
being taught. 

Yet systematic descriptions of gestural habits are rare; con- 
trastive studies of two gesture-systems are difficult to find and 
only recently have some textbooks (notably in Spanish) begun to 
include bits of such information. At present, for teachers of 
English as a second language, the best source of gestural infor- 
mation is the language teacher who is able to observe behaviour 
in the two cultures, that of the native language and that of the 
target language. In this respect the overseas language-teacher who 
is a native of the target culture is often in an advantageous 
position; very likely he is already an observer of the customs of 
his students, and if not, it takes little effort to become such an 
observer. Once he has begun to note gestural habits his major 


The study of gestures, body movements, stances, etc., is called kinesics, 
Approaches to Semiotics, edited by Sebeok, Hayes, and Bateson, and published 
by Mouton, The Hague, in 1964, gives summaries and discussions of work in 
this field and provides a bibliography. 
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task becomes one of comparison, as he contrasts local habits with 
his own or those of his compatriots, if any are available. The 
teacher who is not a native speaker of the language he teaches 
must rely on his observation of native speakers, in person, if 
available, or through the media of the stage or film.! 

The kinds of gestures which are easiest to observe and which 
are frequently the easiest to incorporate into language teaching 
we might call the social gestures. These are the gestures used 
commonly in fixed social contexts such as greetings, leave- 
takings, getting attention, commands, etc. Although there is 
often variation in the individual performance of such gestures, 
there is also a significant configuration, an essential characteristic 
of the movement, which most ‘performers’ within a culture will 
use. Thus an Englishman or an American who is indicating that 
he wants a subordinate (a child or a student in class, for example) 
in his culture to move in a particular direction will likely extend 
his index finger to indicate the direction. He may extend his arm 
fully or not; he may extend one or more other fingers as well; he 
may move his hand back and forth, etc., but the essential feature 
of the gesture remains the extended index finger. Similarly a 
common American and English gesture for warning someone (a 
mother saying ‘Don’t do it! to her child, for example) consists of 
extending the index finger from a fist, and then moving the hand 
back and forth with the index finger pointing towards the person 
being warned. The arm may be raised to different heights, the 
motion back and forth may be slow or fast, etc., but the essential 
elements of the gesture are the raised index finger and the move- 
ment toward and away from the person being addressed. (We 
should note that in a number of other cultures it is common for 
such a warning gesture to be made with the index finger moving 
from side to side, not pointing at the person being warned; in 
fact, the pointing of a finger at someone may be considered an 
extreme insult.) 

Among the kinds of social gestures most significant for second- 
language teachers are those which are the same in form but 
different in meaning in the two cultures, These might be called the 
ambiguous gestures. For example, a Colombian who wants 
Someone to approach him often signals with a hand movement in 
which all the fingers of one hand, cupped, point downward as 
they move rapidly back and forth. Speakers of English have a 
Similar gesture (though the hand may not be cupped and the 
fingers may be held more loosely) but for them the gesture means 


ee ae 


Although film gestures 
ee i es are frequently exaggerated, and occasionall 
idiosyncratic, they Temain one of the best sources of gesture. "Live 
television, of course, is even better, j 
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goodbye or go away, quite the opposite of the Colombian gesture. 
Again, in Colombia,! a speaker of English would have to know 
that when he indicates height he must choose between different 
gestures depending on whether he is referring to a human being 
or an animal, If he keeps the palm of his hand parallel to the floor, 
as he would in his own culture when indicating the height of a 
child, for example, he will very likely be greeted by laughter; in 
Colombia this gesture is reserved for the description of animals. 
In order to describe human beings he should keep the palm of his 
hand at right angles to the floor. Substitutions of one gesture for 
the other often create not only humorous but embarrassing 
moments. In both of the examples above, speakers from two 
different cultures have the same gesture, physically, but its 
meaning differs sharply. The inclusion of such information in the 
language classroom is surely as important as work on linguistic 
patterns, if not more so. 

A second category of social gestures which the language 
teacher should consider includes those which are common in the 
culture of the target language but unfamiliar in the native 
culture. For example, students of English should be aware that in 
a number of English-speaking cultures there is a gesture for 
indicating close friendship, in which the middle finger of one hand 
is crossed over the index finger of the same hand as the hand is 
held up. In some cultures this gesture is not used at all, while in 
others it has quite a different meaning. Similarly the American 
gesture for hitch-hiking, for stopping a car, in which the thumb is 
extended from a fist is not common in other cultures; South 
Americans, for example, usually extend their arms and all the 
fingers of one hand to stop a car. And in some countries the 
American gesture would be ambiguous, as there a waving, 
extended thumb means pass on, do not stop. The gesture for all is 
well, or O.K., a circle formed by the thumb and index finger of one 
raised hand, is common in English-speaking countries; it exists 
elsewhere, of course, but in some places it has a different meaning, 
while in others it is unknown. The method of attracting the 
attention of waiters and waitresses in the U.S. and Great Britain 
often needs comment. In contrast to the table-tapping, glass- 
knocking, hissing, etc., that can be observed in other cultures, the 
unfortunate patrons of a restaurant in the U.S., for example, 
must rely on head and eye movements. Any sharp or hissing 
noises may result in an insulted waiter and the likelihood of a 
long wait for service. 


14 specific comparison of Colombian and American gestures may be 
found in Colombian and North American Gestures, E. J. Cervenka and R. L, 
Saitz, published by the Centro Colombo-Americano, Bogota, Colombia (1962). 
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In addition, the language-teacher should consider those social 
gestures of the native culture which are not used or which have 
different meanings in the culture of the target language. The 
speaker of Spanish from South America must know that his 
gesture for indicating that a place is crowded, in which one or 
both hands form a teardrop Shape, is not used in most English- 
speaking countries and that in some it has a crude connotation. 
Similarly, those who customarily purse their lips and then move 
them to the right or left to call attention to a person or thing in 
the direction indicated must know that this gesture, unknown in 
most English-speaking countries, might be interpreted as a 
nervous tic or as a vulgar invitation to à kiss. The Japanese 
student who touches his nose with his finger to indicate that he is 
not really sure that the teacher has called on him to recite should 


be informed that in the U.S., for example, such a gesture might 
well astonish his teacher. 


east Asia, for example; how 


The teacher's discretion, of i i 
> » Ot course, must dictate the choice of 
material: the culture, the | j 


factors, But once th 


lons, getting attention, etc., should be 
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Russian or two South American or two Italian speakers are 
conversing they will stand much closer together than would two 
Americans or Englishmen. The speaker of Spanish who knows 
this will understand if the Englishman he is speaking to seems to 
be backing away from him across the room. 

In addition to the gestures which might be taught as part of the 
dialogue, we have those gestures which the students need to 
recognize but which they need not attempt to produce. Such 
gestures may be described and discussed. In this category we 
might find the gestures that accompany emotional expressions 
and the gestures that refer to the character or characteristics of 
others (gestures indicating stinginess, thievery, garrulity, for 
example). Because of the difficulty in knowing when to use them, 
students should not be expected to produce them; however, the 
introduction of such gestures provides excellent stimuli for 
classroom discussion. These discussions lead to useful com- 
parisons between cultures and form a good bridge to work on 
connotation. Discussion of such gestures serves best, therefore, 
in an advanced class. 

Since we all use gesture quite unconsciously, it often comes as 
an interesting surprise when others describe our habits to us. 
Similarly, the introduction of gesture into the language class 
always brings forth humour and lively discussion from the 
students. The enthusiasm and interest thus generated by 
dramatization and discussion often carries over into the learning 
of the linguistic patterns of the target language. Thus not only 
does the use of gesture provide the students with information 
valuable in itself, but it insures an initial stimulus which the 
language-teacher should be able to take advantage of. 


News item. Congratulations and thanks to Dr J. Svartvik, of Góteborg, 
Sweden, who has collected forty-five new subscribers to E.L.T. and sent in a 
cheque on their behalf. 


The Factor of Purpose in 
Grammar Teaching 


I. MORRIS 


‘It is not true that only one model can present the nature of language; 
language is much too complex for any one model to highlight its 
different aspects equally clearly. The problem in any instance is to select, 
or devise, the model that will be most suitable for any purpose in view." 


WITH THE GROWING influence of modern linguistics on 
every aspect of language study, it has become increasingly 
advisable to consider the various purposes which may be separately 
or jointly pursued in the teaching of English grammar. Failure to 
do so may lead to the adoption of the wrong course, that is, one 
which does not meet the particular needs and interest of the 
students. The results in the case of general (non-specialist) pupils 
could be most unsatisfactory and even disheartening. An 


examination of the subject from the didactic angle is therefore 
worth while. 


At higher levels the main 
be presented as follows: 
A. To establish the system and provide a terminology for the 
description of 
(a) The spoken language 
(6) The written language. 
B. To supplement and if necessary modify the description by 
close and extended examination of language in action 
(a) in speech situations 
(b) in written contexts, 
C. To pass judgement on usage as ‘correct’ or ‘wrong’. 
PURPOSE A 


A fundamental distinction has been made here between speech 
and writing as aspects of lang 


Reet uage. This view is based on 
appreciation of the nature and possible range of grammatical 
differences deriving from the 


; t respective conditions for the 
production and reception of language. 


purposes of the study of grammar may 


Main Features of Speech 
(a) og as conversation, implies a speaker-listener situation, 
yi ee roles. Features involved, therefore, are the 
Physical situation and the Presence of an observed listener, 
Halliday, M inguisti 
Teaching: La UE SUE The Linguistic Sciences and Language 
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(b) Normal (informal) conversation requires the spontaneous 
application of language habits. 

(c) The signalling devices available to the speaker, apart from 
word and sentence structure, are gesture, stress, and intonation. 

(d) The physical situation and the prompting of questions permit 
and evoke laconic utterances, e.g. Fine picture! Rain! The 
postman! Yes! No! Of course! On Monday! If I can. 

(e) The speaker is prone to anomalies of usage which are either 
peculiar to speech or more characteristic of that medium. 
There is, first, the interpolation of non-lexical sounds, such as 
ah! oh! uh! um! ‘m! and the non-communicative phrases: 
Mind you... Well now . . . Now then... Just a moment . . . 
Let me see now... I mean to say... AS I was saying... 
besides superfluous repetitions, all used in lieu of pauses to 
allow the speaker more time to formulate his thoughts. Then 
there are such prevalent deviations from assumed norms as 
changes of word order (e.g. OSV for SVO), breaches of 
concord, misuse of ellipsis, and, under stress of motion, 
disjointed and even incoherent utterances. 


Main Features of Writing 

(a) While the writer-reader relation corresponds to that of 
speaker-listener as producer and receiver of language, there is 
no equal social correspondence. In a speech situation there 
are two or more participants with interchanging roles, but 
even in letter-writing or in the novelist's recording of an 
interior monologue the process is virtually one-sided. 

(b) Writing lacks the direct signalling devices of speech, namely, 
the physical situation as a factor of meaning, and gesture, 
stress, intonation. Punctuation as a signalling device cannot 
compare for effectiveness with the implications of voice 
modulation. Of the few signs it offers for all purposes, only the 
full stop and the question mark may be presumed to indicate 
grammatical distinctions. In consequence, the writer must 
rely more on structural devices and contextual clues. 

(c) For language production, an important feature of writing is 
the adequate time afforded for reflection. However spon- 
taneous the application of language habits here too, the writing 
situation, in contrast to that of speech, permits attention to 
formal structure. 

Separate treatment is clearly justifiable, for while ‘it is possible 
to make a description that is valid for both . . . it cannot be 
assumed that a statement made about the grammar of written 
English is valid for spoken English or the other way round’. 


lbid, p. 55. 
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Nevertheless speech and writing are not fully on a par. It is 
unquestionably assumed now that a ‘living’ language is basically 
speech. This assumption derives from appreciation of the social 
and dynamic aspects of language. It is speech, not writing, which 
Serves as the natural means of communication between the 
members of a settled community, both for the expression of 
thought and as a form of social behaviour. Writing is primarily a 
means of recording speech, even though it must also be acknow- 


govern the approach. While there is no consensus among 
linguists about the right system of grammatical description, it 


6 i sic principles (apart from 
the primacy of Speech) which mark a departure from the older 


Although the language system of Purpose A derives from the 
current use of English, it must 


or Son most works! offer simple or 
even highly artificia] models to represent Structures. 


(It may be added here that it is the purely abstract linguistic 
values that Convey “grammatical meaning.) 


*See: D, le^ 1 purposes, 
1963, ETE ercrombie's Conversation and Spoken Prose’ E.L.T. October 
Also: S, W. 
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In contrast, the material for the study of written English is 
freely available, since its source is published works accessible to 
all and open to verification. 

The need to follow-up the study of abstract linguistic facts with 
a close examination of language in action in concrete situations 
can be strikingly demonstrated by offering a number of examples 
which raise problems of usage or which throw greater light on 
linguistic structure. 


Sentence structure: 


1, ‘Is there anything that I can fetch you?’ the doctor asked, and, no, 
the old man replied, he had everything he needed. (Graham Greene: 
A Burnt-Out Case, p. 54.) 

2. It was an early April Saturday, crisp, and sunny, one of those days 
when things suddenly move again after the winter sleep. People 
clustering in the park. A few picnickers even. Traffic glinting 
through the bare trees. Tulips and irises on the barrows, and the 
wind snapping at dead leaves that had survived March. (Derek 
Barton: The Rules of the Game, p. 1.) 

3. Yes! It was another evening, another part of London, Roger 
questioning David Rubin, the uninflected replies. (C. P. Snow: The 
Corridors of Power, p. 77.) 

4. On the morning of the party day, Mary Gardner rang up and asked 
did David mind if she brought the Grant Prichard . . . Not at all, 
David said, but who would they be? (Angus Wilson: The Middle Age 
of Mrs Eliot, p. 398.) 

5. I was decided not to have either, though I was never offered a name 
for it. (Raynor Heppenstall: Four Absentees, p. 11.) 


Adjectival group: 

1. A farmer's wife of a sister came to the bed, red, jolly, affectionate, 
with a glass of tea. (Anthony Burgess: Honey for the Bears, p. 128.) 

2. He was growing tired of their brother’s keeper clacking over him. 
(Anthony Burgess: Beds in the East, p. 99.) 

3. Against one wall there lurches a great sheep-dog of a settee with 
giant fringes. (William Sansom: The Cautious Heart, p. 6.) 


Concord (notional influence) 


1. But collective responsibility combined with the threat of dissolution 
have enabled the Cabinet to become master of the assembly that 
created it. (R. H. S. Crossman: Encounter, March 1963, p. 50.) 

2. I think that entertaining and being entertained presents a problem 
for a party leader. (Harold Wilson: The Observer, June 16 1963, 

VS, 

3; ie MN do not feel that either of these critics make my flesh 
creep. (John Wain: Encounter, January 1961, p. 68.) 

4. He noticed that neither Francis Getliffe nor Nightingale were dining. 
(C. P. Snow: The Affair, p. 295.) 
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5. .. . though in their different ways neither were commonplace men. 
(William Cooper: Scenes from Married Life, p. 95.) 


Subject in the Accusative: 

1. There was a big man whom I think was a hotelier in Pnam Penh. 
(Graham Greene: The Quiet American, p. 238.) 

2. The names of authors whom we feel have made this mistake in recent 
years. (Nigel Dennis: Encounter, December 1962, p. 46.) 

3. Harriet, whom he seemed to imagine was absorbing this advice, 
said . . . (Olivia Manning: The Grand Fortune, p. 108.) 


The question of deviations from assumed norms must be left 
for discussion under Purpose C. Here it is enough to point out 
that pupils need to be trained both to master the regular structure 
of English and to note anomalies of usage. 

For the study of the written language under Purpose B, there is 
a body of evidence available in the works of the older, philological 
Schools, represented by Sweet, Curme, Jespersen, Onions, 
Poutsma, Kruisinga and, currently, by Zandvoort and Scheur- 
weghs. 

Whatever the defects of their treatment in the fresh light of 
modern linguistics, the range of research, the accumulation of 
data and perhaps the &reater appreciation of the human factor in 


language application, make their works indispensable sources of 
reference for questions of written usage. 


PURPOSE C 
The study of grammar as a guide to ‘correct’ usage is probably the 
Purpose which appeals most to the general student, who is 


inclined to the belief that it is the function a ia 
establish how the language ought to be ot sien sinks Ved 
This raises an issue on which 
n the famous 
Lindley Murray, first publishe: 
art of speaking and writin 


£ood manners or polite usage'—O.E.D.). 


his New English Grammar, published i 
eta oi ; published in 
1892, declared: ‘As my exposition claims to be scientific, I 


confine myself to the Statement and i i 
wc Md ‘nt and explanation of facts without 
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In his Theory of Speech and Language, first published in 1932, 

Sir Alan Gardiner, the eminent philologist, expressed the need to 
reconcile the two divergent standpoints. ‘No grammar or 
dictionary’, he wrote, ‘is adequate to the facts unless it recognizes 
and records the degrees which lie between unquestionably 
correct and unquestionably faulty speech.’ 
This modified descriptive point of view is apparently not 
shared by the modern linguist qua scientist who inclines to seek 
absolute norms of reference. His quest is possible of achievement 
if usage is subjected to purely impersonal scientific treatment. By 
statistical means an objective evaluation of usages is obtainable 
and the dominant forms may then be adopted as single norms of 
reference. This new trend is clearly announced in an article by 
one of the leading British grammarians.! *What we undoubtedly 
need is descriptive analysis as systematic and complete as possible 
of English grammatical usage, so that a body of data can be 
available for a new and objectively based prescriptivism." 

As thus envisaged, the neo-prescriptivism can certainly be 
welcomed for its possible findings. Nevertheless, the question of 
admitting only single norms of reference may still remain an open 
one. A dominant linguistic form may be adopted as a general 
fact for Purpose A, and certainly as the only reference for the 
teaching of English to foreigners at the lower levels. Within the 
context of usage, however, allowance might still need to be made 
for dual standards and for conscious deviations from established 
norms. Consider the structures Who (or Whom) do you want? 
Who (or Whom) did you give the book to? Assuming that the more 
frequent structure were found to be the one with w/io, would the 
neo-prescriptivism render the use of whom a solecism? 

There are many controversial items of usage (mainly lexical) 
which periodically come up for public discussion. Issues of this 
order are usually dealt with by the compilers of handbooks of 
usage, often in as arbitrary and subjective a manner as that of the 
authors of corresponding guides to social etiquette. 

Odd items of usage apart, the faults of language at the level of 
thought communication are truly serious only when they lead to 
misdirection and ambiguity, i.e. when they involve meaning. The 
main concern ought therefore to be with efficiency of com- 
munication. A written sentence, for instance, should not require 
a second reading for its true meaning to be grasped. Consider the 
following examples of questionable structures: 

1. South Africa? Unless somebody does something silly between now 


and March, it seems unlikely that South Africa will be the source of 
disruption among the Commonwealth Prime Ministers that once 


!Randolph Quirk, ‘From Descriptive to Prescriptive’, E.L.T. XII, 1, 1957. 
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looked certain and that she will remain in the Commonwealth. (The 
Observer, 8 January 1961, p. 9.) 

Query: Does the writer think that South Africa will or will not remain 
in the Commonwealth? 

2. This is a silly invention of the Conservative Central Office, which 
does not deserve to be taken seriously. (David Marquand: Encounter, 
July 1962, p. 67.) 

Query: Antecedent of ‘which’? ‘Office’ or ‘invention’? 

3. Cesira steals from a corpse, too, which horrifies her. (Encounter, 
September 1958, p. 83.) 

Query: What horrifies her? The corpse or the deed? 

4. Arrogant, clever and charming, Humphrey Singleton detested him. 
(Jonathan Wade: Running Sand, p. 58.) 


5. The man came in Propped on his three toe-less feet. (Graham 
Greene: A Burnt-Out Case (1961), p. 94.) 


Li 


The development of modern linguistics has had a profound effect 
on the study and teaching i 


ines, concentration on the written language, 


E 
Y 
Henry Sweet, 4 New English Grammar, 1895, p. 5 


Programmed Instruction and the 
Class Teacher 


L. A. HILL 


‘To say of instruction that it has been programmed is to say that the 
material presented to the learner and the activities in which he is 
required to engage have been selected, ordered, and arranged on the 
basis of empirical tests of the effectiveness of the procedures adopted.’ 
(Editorial in Programmed Learning, Vol. 1, No. 1, May 1964.) 


A COURSE IS PROGRAMMED if (a) the writer can tell 
us exactly what the students are expected to be able to do at the 
end of it that they could not do at the beginning; (b) there is a 
test at the end of the course which shows that the students have 
reached (or very nearly reached) these goals; (c) the material in 
the course is broken up into small steps, so that the students can 
learn them one at a time; (d) the material provides for constant, 
systematic revision of items taught earlier in the course; (e) the 
course has been tried out on students of the age and background 
for which it is intended, and modified as a result of these trials 
until it really works. 

Before beginning to write a programmed course, an author has 
to decide his starting-point. Is the course intended for students 
who know no English at all? If not, exactly what do they have to 
know before they can profitably start the course; i.e. what does 
the writer of the course take as already known? 

Secondly, unless the course starts from scratch, the writer has 
to prepare a test to serve as a starting-point. This test will tell the 
teacher which students have the knowledge required to start the 
course, and which have not. 

Next, the writer has to prepare final tests which will show 
whether the students have learnt (and later retained) what the 
course is intended to teach or not. It will also show what par- 
ticular points they have failed to learn, so that the course can be 
modified to eliminate these blind spots. 

After that, the writer has to collect together everything that the 
students have to learn during the course. He does this by looking at 
what they are expected to know at the end of the course, and sub- 
tracting from that what they are expected to know atthe beginning. 

He then creates material which, in his experience, will teach 
students what they have to learn. This material should be 
interesting, so as to hold the students' attention; and relevant to 
their real needs, so that it will provide them with the motivation 
they need to tackle it successfully. 
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After that, he has to divide this material up into small steps 
(increments) which can be taught one at a time. 

Then he has to arrange these steps in a teaching order, with the 
easier at the beginning, serving as a foundation for teaching the 
more complicated later. 

Finally, the writer has to arrange for his course to be tested 
under field conditions (i.e. the sort of conditions it will have to be 
used in) before it is published, so that any changes which need to 
be made can be made in good time. ‘Field conditions’ mean 
students of all backgrounds and all levels of ability (not specially 
selected people of high intelligence and with sophisticated, urban 
backgrounds) and teachers with a poor knowledge of English, no 
time to prepare lessons themselves, and little idea of modern 
methods of teaching. The field tests have to be conducted under 
the supervision of an expert who can spot when something goes 
wrong, note why it has gone wrong, and see what changes need 
to be made to avoid a repetition of this failure. The test at the end 
of the course will, of course, also help to show if a particular step 
has not been properly mastered. 

A final test immediatel 
finished is not enough. Th 
later to find out how muc 
the students’ memory. 

The purpose of a 
successfully. Any fai 
failure of the cour 


y after the programme has been 
ere should be another several weeks 
h of the material has been retained in 


programmed course is to teach the material 
lure on the part of the students to learn is a 


i se, since the latter is not written for ideal 
students learning under ideal circumstances, but for real students 


learning under far from perfect circumstances. The final tests are 
therefore not tests of whether individual students have ‘passed’ or 


D hether the programme has succeeded or not, 
and particularly, a means of determining exactly which steps need 
changing. 


Now, what is the 
teaching a foreign 1 
one of the main principles of 


p with information, but to change 
ching, this means that one is not 
ge, nor is one just filling them up 
erns. One is teaching them 
] hey are learning; i.e. one is 
EE FE ee aviour patterns. For example, if I 
enact m wursty, and if I come across a little coffee- 

jn a remote village, it is no use my saying ‘A bottle of beer, 
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somebody understood what I was saying. To satisfy my thirst 
(the stimulus), I would have to alter my response in some way 
which the people I was speaking to could understand. The 
writer of a programme should teach such behavioural responses 
to stimuli rather than a mass of facts. 

This means that mechanical, formal drills, pattern practice, 
mimicry and memorization, and all other kinds of uncon- 
textualized work should be avoided. The student should be 
taught realistic responses to stimuli. 

Critics of programmed instruction sometimes ask ‘Where does 
creativity come in if students are taught to respond in given ways 
to given stimuli?’ Well, that is where the teacher comes into his 
own. The burden of working out how to teach the fixed responses 
without which communication is not possible is taken off his 
shoulders by the programme, and he is left plenty of time to 
develop the creative side of his work. The programme trains 
students, as quickly as possible, to say such things as What’s 
that? and not *What that is? or *What that? or *That what is? 
or Who's that? (when they are asking about a thing and not a 
person). The teacher can then go on, if he wishes, to teach Good 
grief! What ever's that?, and any other ‘creative’ responses he 
wants. 

The second main principle of programmed instruction is that 
the student is constantly being tested——not to find out what he has 
learnt, but to help him to learn. The testing is part of the teaching. 
This is because it has been discovered that, if you teach something, 
then immediately test it and then immediately give the student 
the correct answer, this helps him very much to fix what he has 
learnt in his memory. If he gets the answer right, the fact that he 
immediately receives confirmation of the rightness of his answer 
helps to make it stick in his memory. This immediate strengthening 
of correct responses is known as reinforcement. If the student 
gets the answer wrong, the fact that the right answer follows at 
once helps to remove the wrong impression (which would other- 
wise tend to stick in his memory), and it also warns him to go over 
the step again to get it right the next time. A long delay between 
testing and giving the correct answer makes the testing worthless 
as a teaching device. 

As D. C. Fraser of the University of British Columbia says in 
his article ‘Psychological Aspects of the Learning Process’ in 
the Audio-Visual Language Journal? ‘Other things being equal, 
the more immediate, the more complete, the more precise the 


1See Dr Wilga Rivers's The Psychologist and the Foreign Language Teacher, 
University of Chicago Press, 1964. 
3yol, 3, No. 2 (Autumn 1965). 
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knowledge of results or performance, the more effective the 
learning’. 

The tests do not merely require mechanical repetition of the 
material taught. They require the student to write answers which 
use what he has learnt in different ways, and which integrate 
what has just been learnt with what was learnt earlier in the 
course. They therefore help him to respond to new situations by 
modifying the responses he learnt previously to fit new needs. For 
example, he may have learnt the words door, window, desk, and 
box, the responses John is opening the door|window and the 
response Mary has broken her pen. If he is then shown a series of 
pictures of Peter about to open a box, then opening it, and then 
showing that it is open, he should be able to construct the response 
to the last of these pictures, Peter has opened the box, even though 
he has never heard or read this sentence before. In fact, the pro- 
gramme writer should continually try to keep the student alert, 
keen, and unbored by challenging his powers of analogy. 

Another great advantage of immediate testing followed by 

confirmation is that it gives the student a sense of progress and a 
feeling of success. Since the new material contained in each new 
step is both small and carefully presented, the student can get 
most of his answers to the tests right, and this encourages him and 
makes him want to go on. Only a programme which the average 
student can cope with successfully (without it being so easy for 
him as to be boring) will satisfy its users for long. 
_ A further big advantage of the programme which tests and then 
immediately gives the correct answer is that it saves the teacher a 
great amount of work. Of course, he can give his students 
additional periodic formal tests if he wishes, and take these home 
to correct; but he does not have to correct the day-to-day tests 
Which are an integral part of the teaching, although he should 
make spot checks from time to time to make sure that students are 
not allowing mistakes in their own work to pass unnoticed, through 
failure to compare it accurately with the model answers. 

What sorts of test does the writer of the programme use? 
There are two main kinds—multiple choice, in which the student 
IS given a number of alternative answers and has to choose the 
Correct one; and constructed response, in which he has to compose 
Em PISA himself. I myself think that the second kind is pre- 

e ier eiut (although the multiple choice type is 
teach). ision books whose aim is to test rather than to 


The reason why I i 
i Prefer constructed 
tests is that lan MER €d response to multiple choice 


5, after all, a question of communication 
c med Want to train our students to communicate. Com- 
ation is not just a matter of silent recognition of what is the 
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correct response to a particular stimulus, but ability to make this 
response (orally or in writing) oneself. 

In the constructed response type of test, the student is asked a 
question, or given a situation (e.g. in picture form), and asked to 
answer or respond. It is sometimes desirable to provide him with 
a cue to show him what type of response is wanted; e.g. if the 
student has already been taught the pattern That (ruler) is on (my 
desk), and he is now taught the new pattern There is a (ruler) on 
(my desk), he can be made to choose between these two patterns by 
giving him the word that when we want him to use the first 
pattern, and a when we want him to use the second; e.g. if he is 
given a picture of a bag under the teacher's table and the word a, 
he is expected to say (or write) There is a bag under the teacher's 
table. If on the other hand, he is given the word that, he is expected 
to say That bag is under the teacher's table. 

If it is found, during the trying out of the programme before it is 

n published, that the question or situation in a particular test does not 
get the desired answer or response from the students, this question 
or situation needs to be altered until it does get the desired response. 

One great advantage of a programmed course is that it can be 
prepared only by a really competent teacher. Particularly in an 
area where a lot of teachers are not well trained and do not have 
a good command of English themselves, this may be the only way 
of breaking the vicious circle of badly-taught students becoming 
teachers and then teaching the next generation of students just 
as badly as they were themselves taught, if not worse. It is all very 
well to say that the vicious circle should be broken by training 
better teachers, but in many cases the money, the teacher- 
trainers, and the time to do this are lacking. 

In what forms can a programmed course be produced? It can 
be a classroom course for use with a teacher; or it can be an 
audiovisual course, with books, tapes, and pictures (film-strips, 
slides or pictures in the book); or it can be a course for use with 
a teaching machine. 

The classroom course should (a) tell the teacher what the new 
material is which is to be presented orally and drilled orally at 
each step; (b) advise him on material he can bring to the class- 
room to use in this oral work; (c) advise him on how to present 
and drill each new item effectively; (d) provide him with pictures 
for use in his oral work; (e) give the students contextualized 
material for practising reading and writing, using the new 
material; and (f) provide them with contextualized tests to 
reinforce their mastery of the new items. 

The audio-visual course should provide (d), (e), and (f), but 
instead of (a), (b), and (c), it should use tapes closely linked 


with (d). 
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The teaching machine course should be similar to the audio- 
visual course, but it should be adapted for use with a particular 
teaching-machine. What a teaching-machine does is to make 
cheating impossible. With a book, the dishonest student can look 
up the model answer before he does each test; but with the 
teaching-machine, he cannot see the model answer until the 
space where he has to write his own answer has moved under a 
piece of transparent material where he can no longer get at it. 

It is possible to make a textbook course more difficult to cheat 
on by ‘scrambling’. A scrambled textbook is one in which page 2 
does not follow immediately on page 1. At the bottom of page 1 
there is a test, and the student is then told to turn, let us say, to 
page 65. There he will find the answer to Test 1, and then more 
material and a further test (Test 2). The answer to this will, for 
example, be on page 23, and will be followed on that page by the 
material to prepare him for Test 3, etc. 

Some big advantages of courses (audio-visual or for teaching- 
machines) which do not need a teacher are that (a) each student 
can go at his own speed; (5) the student's ignorance and mistakes 
are not exposed to public view by the other students; and (c) it is 
possible to have extra work for the very intelligent and the very 


dull students (this is done by having supplements to the main 
programmes). 


The Language Laboratory as an 
Aid in Oral Tests Overseas 


J. A. ROEMMELE 


THERE IS AN OLD TRADITION in English education 
(and it is by no means dead) that modern languages should be 
taught as the classical languages were, that is primarily as a 
mental discipline. The oral aspect was ignored in favour of 
expounding and analysing a written text, and this preference for 
the written language was no doubt largely due to the lack of 
fluency that English-born schoolmasters commanded in French, 
German, or Spanish. Despite the revolution introduced by 
Jespersen, it was still broadly true before the Second World War 
that, although the school-leaver in Scandinavia, the Low 
Countries, and perhaps Germany could converse in English, his 
counterpart in England spoke ‘atte Bowe’ French, if he had the 
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courage to try it at all. We see this fairly clearly in Rattigan's 
French Without Tears, which was first produced in 1936. Mean- 
while the French lycéens, or more properly their sister lycéennes, 
sounded like Princess Katherine in Shakespeare's Henry the Fifth 
when they tried to speak English. Even today most pupils in 
Spanish or Italian schools are incomprehensible when they try to 
speak their major foreign language to the foreigner concerned. 
Modern educationists will say that these strictures are completely 
out of date, and it is perfectly true that prodigious strides in the 
right direction have been taken in England and France since the 
war. Nevertheless until a few years ago it was still possible to get 
a B.A. degree in modern languages at most British universities 
without being able to speak them with any acceptable degree 
of fluency, although the ability to read foreign texts was 
essential. 

In recent years teaching of the spoken word has gone a long way 
to counteract the unbalance of the previous translation approach 
to modern languages, but British examinations still demand 
proficiency on the written rather than the oral side. One obvious 
but minor reason for this is the great disparity of effort between 
marking a given number of written papers and givingan equivalent 
number of individual ‘viva voce’ examinations to the same list of 
candidates. Moreover, the number of questions that can be asked 
in any examination at a modest level is limited. Any oral examiner 
who has dealt with Lower Certificate candidates for the overseas 
Cambridge examinations knows that sooner or later his in- 
spiration for asking general questions will run dry and he will be 
bound to repeat himself. Thereis a very high common denominator 
in the acceptable questions that can be fairly asked at this level, 
and the majority of these can be foreseen by the candidates. By 
the very nature of conversational gambits (“How long have you 
been studying English?’, ‘What is your job?', “What does your 
father do?', ‘Who is your favourite author?', “Have you been to 
England”, etc.) a careful teacher can easily forewarn his pupils 
of the strictly limited type of questions that can be put to him, so 
that to this extent the tests will fail to be objective. Exactly the 
same questions cannot be asked of each candidate, since the risk 
of ‘leakage’ is so great, but their variety is so limited that any 
attempt to make each test unique is bound to be frustrated by the 
restricted number of variations on the theme of *Tell me about 
yourself". Y 

Fundamentally the flaw in oral examinations at an elementary 
stage with the viva voce system is that the questions should be the 
same for all candidates but that, since the ratio of examiners to 
students may be 1 to 100, it is humanly impossible to make them 
so. However, this is really a mechanical failing, which can be 
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rectified by an intelligent use of tape-recorders or, more con- 
veniently, in the multiple booths of a language laboratory. 

The most popular examinations for overseas students of 
English are the Lower Certificate and the Proficiency in English 
of the Local Examinations Syndicate of Cambridge University. 
The Syndicate does not divulge the percentage of marks that is 
devoted to the oral and written parts of these examinations but, 
since so much more time is allowed for the latter, one can only 
conclude that the former suffer proportionately. In other words, 
it is not (and is presumably not intended to be) a test of the fluent 
speaker, and in this it follows the traditional English pattern of an 
examination as a literate exercise. This is even truer of the over- 
seas G.C.E. examinations of London University, where the oral 
examination at Ordinary Level is now restricted to the passive 
comprehension exercise of dictation, while at the Advanced 
Level, where one might presuppose a certain fluency, it has in 
recent years been abolished entirely! Luckily for our own 
diplomats the scales have not been weighted so heavily in this 
direction and the Civil Service Commission allows fifty per cent 
to the oral element in their modern language examinations. 

The United Nations Organization in its wisdom allows seventy- 
five per cent to oral proficiency (sections one, two, and three in its 
standard test) for postgraduate foreigners who wish to study in 
English-speaking countries. 

But to return to the details of the oral requirements of the 
overseas Cambridge examinations; these consist of a dictation, 
given three times by the examiner, a prepared passage for reading 
(plus an unprepared passage for the Certificate of Proficiency), 
and general conversation. There is no real advantage in giving 
either of the first two tests in a language laboratory, since the first 
test is given to a group in any case, and the second, albeit a some- 
what unrealistic exercise in modern times, must nevertheless remain 
on an individual basis. It is in the third and least objective test 
that the comparative rigidity of the tape-recorder isa positive asset. 

Without the use of tape the only mass type of oral examination 
possible is a passive one, i.e. the examiner can read out minimum 
pairs of contrasted vowel sounds—as in sit/seat, chat/chart, 
pot/port—but this is merely an aural exercise in recognition. The 
lonb a to st the student to make a positive con- 
that he not only ih ee sounds himself. This will show 
feed mum. ie uie S differences made by native speakers, 
laboratory effects the me "eumd e eb rs 
necessity of chorus res ien ey RSE SCENE 

As I have said in a bn nd (‘The Practice and Method 

ice and Metho 
of Language Laboratory Teaching', E.L.T., XX/2, January 1966), 
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the language laboratory reinforces and tests rather than teaches 
linguistic ability. Here we are concerned only with the testing 
aspect, and in this the approach may be purely passive. That is, 
does the foreign student understand what the native speaker is 
saying? The foreign student must listen, understand, and reply, 
so that the first step of understanding is vital, otherwise he may go 
completely astray. One soon realizes that open questions, which 
in their written form would present little difficulty, can be more 
confusing, but equally more realistic, on tape. For example the 
spoken question ‘How old are you?’ will often elicit the response 
‘Very well, thank you’. Failure to distinguish essential vowel 
differences can be tested in the simplest questions: 

‘Where did you live?’ ‘When did you leave?” 

‘Will you walk with me? ‘Will you work with me?’ 
The list of possible confusions is endless and only on tape can one 
tell economically whether the student has registered the correct 
meaning. 

On the active side we have the exercise of comprehension and 
the production of original oral composition. Comprehension may 
be shown by answering questions on a short piece of prose on 
tape to test facility in producing the correct tense response, e.g. 

Question: ‘What did she say?’ Answer: ‘She said that 

she would . . .’ 

Question: ‘Why will he admit his mistake? — Answer: 

‘Because he knows that . . .’ etc. 

Equally, comprehension may be tested in dialogue where, after 
a set example of a short passage of conversation and subsequent 
repetition, the examinee is then asked to take the part of one of 
the speakers. 

e.g. John: What's your name? 

Jane: My name is Jane. 

John: How old are you? 

Jane: I’m twenty-three. 
Here the candidate would be asked to reproduce Jane’s lines in 
the dialogue. 

More complex oral tests are obviously possible on tape but 
whether they are desirable is another matter. At the level of a 
university viva voce examination they might well be an imper- 
tinence, but they are invaluable as a mass media for a low standard 
examination, where the restrictions on the diversity of possible 
questions, which are imposed by the paucity of known structures, 
are unavoidable. The objectivity of such tests is enhanced by a 
simple mathematical formula. With twenty booths it is possible 
to test eighty students with two parallel sets of questions without 
fear of leakage, simply because the second batch of twenty follows 
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immediately upon the first and they will thus have no contact 
with their immediate predecessors in the booths. 

As regards tests of rhythm and intonation, the most common 
test at present is reading aloud. When this concerns prose, it is 
somewhat unreal in modern circumstances, since family ‘reading 
aloud’ has gone out of fashion, and where poetry is involved, it is 
usually only applicable to a difficult test like the Cambridge 
Diploma. It is most relevant, perhaps, in passages of dialogue but 
the language laboratory technique can be used for all three. 
Indeed, two types of test can be combined on tape with a great 
economy of the examiners' time; that is, the examinee can read on 
to the tape both parts of a dialogue, say from a modern play, or 
he can take the part of the second speaker, and the same piece can 
also be used for subsequent questions on comprehension. In this 
way we can be sure that he is not merely reading parrot-fashion 
but appreciating the full meaning of the dialogue, which can only 
be grasped by understanding what both the speakers are saying. 
Here we have the living image of an interchange of ideas, which is 
vital to all conversation, and the most potent example of a real 
life situation. This is a field of enormous potential development. 

In a normal live oral examination the examiner can often over- 
estimate the student's knowledge simply because he himself 
presupposes an intellectual common ground. The machine is not 
so easily misled and the enthusiastic nod or bright smile will not 
register on its professional ego. This rationalization may seem 
slightly inhuman but it is fair. Language is after all a means of 
communication between two people, and if an examination is 
mechanical in the bad old sense of ‘mugging up’ the correct 
answer it is futile in a modern context. But if it is mechanical in the 
sense of testing the power of understanding and the ability to reply, 
that is surely most desirable. 

Even on the mundane side of manipulating the machines and 
subsequent marking there is economy of effort and lack of 
opportunity for cheating. Any whispering by the student will be 
tecorded on his own tape and will be of no benefit to his neighbour. 
Once the students are in the booths, the examiner will speak over 
the ‘intercom’ in the vernacular to all twenty candidates, telling 
them to record the details that they would have written on their 
papers, ie. their full name, candidate number, title of the 
examination, date, etc. Once this is done the examiner starts and 
Stops all the tapes together from his master console, so that the 
speed of the test is the same for all candidates. If anyone fails to 
grasp the point of a question, this is in itself an approximation to 


2 real life situation. Everyone has an equal chance. Obviously the 
ime is saved during the examination and not in the subsequent 
period for correction but, despite all the computers at our com- 
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mand, the latter is bound to remain individual in an oral 
examination. Objectivity implies rigidity of standards and this is 
precisely what the language laboratory will give us. 


Hard Facts 


Notes on Teaching English to Science Students 


JOHN J. HIGGINS 


Chiengmai University, Thailand 


THERE SEEMS TO BE a belief current in some English 
language teaching and publishing circles that ‘English for 
Scientists’ means brief biographies of Marie Curie and Thomas 
Edison, or else accounts of the development of flying or modern 
medicine, full of lavish praise of intrepid airmen and dedicated 
doctors. The teacher or the glossary can define intrepid, dedicated, 
microbe, and glider; after that we can move on to culture again, 
confident that our duty to the science student has been done. 

There is plenty of ‘the romance of discovery’ in such an 
approach, plenty of uplift but lamentably little hard scientific fact 
or description of processes. Reading such passages may well 
encourage the impressionable student to be a doctor or an 
engineer, but once he has decided to study for one of these 
careers he should have something more than encouragement. In 
this article I want first to show that there is a need for a more 
specialized approach to the teaching of English to scientists and 
then to make some suggestions for the inclusion of certain items 
in an English course. I shall refer my remarks to the background 
I know best, teaching in a university in south-east Asia. I feel I can 
safely generalize from my experience, since the school system in 
the country where I work provides a good illustration of the 
shortcomings of a literary approach to English teaching when 
applied to science students, and I know from discussions with 
colleagues and visitors that the problems may be encountered 
anywhere in the area. 

Thailand does not have the kind of internal language problem 
that some African states have, since the Thai language, in its 
written form at least, is standard through most of the country. 
At the school level English is a subject and not a medium, and 
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books used for science subjects are available in the vernacular. 
Consequently the science teacher and the English teacher occupy 
different worlds. When the student reaches our university, he 
discovers that three of the science lecturers are British and that 
most of the books which he has to read, including basic course 
books, are in English. A little translating has been done, but 
translation as a large-scale policy is not feasible because of the 
cost and the fact that many texts would be out of date before the 
translation could be made available. The English department of 
the university therefore gives four hours’ instruction a week to all 
students in all faculties. This teaching is carried out by four 
Thais with American or Commonwealth degrees, two locally 
recruited Americans and four British lecturers recruited by the 
British Council. Our job in the science faculty is to make English 
books and the English scientists’ lectures intelligible, and so our 
priorities are comprehension before production and writing 
before speaking. Most of the students have had anything up to 
eight years of English before reaching university, but the standards 
of teaching at the lower levels are mixed, and the whole system 
consists of a series of false starts. Children start to learn English 
at the age of eleven and have two years in primary school. On 
going to high school at thirteen, they start again at the beginning 
to repair the faults of the previous instruction. When they enter 
the pre-university classes at sixteen, they once again start at the 
beginning of a course, learning ‘This is a book’. When they come 
to university the first thing we give them is a one-term grammar 
revision course. Our first problem, then, is that we have students 
who are heartily sick of learning English and apparently never 
getting anywhere, 
Our second problem is the variety of standards. The best 
Bangkok schools produce students who are fluent, while country 
schools, which cannot attract well-qualified staff, send us boys and 
girls who are almost inarticulate in English. Educational policy 
and practice in Thailand are opposed to any kind of streaming. 
The students choose their instructor rather than vice versa. With 
classes of nearly fifty of widely mixed ability, one does not know 
what standard to teach to. 
_ The third problem is lack of time. Four hours a week may sound 
like a generous allocation, as indeed it is in the wider context of 
the curriculum. However, one never has enough time in a remedial 
course. Our task with the science students is very specific, but it is 
still an enormous one, and so we were forced to recognize that any 


work on literature or ‘the beauties of language’ 
c a 
: p mp guage' must be ruthlessly 


ls and comprehension practice, must be 
very closely matched to the students’ needs. At first the course did 
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not seem to be producing enough improvement, and, since we 
could not ask for more time, we had to think of ways of using the 
time more efficiently. 

As a first step I analysed a sample of scientific English from a 
course book on chemistry and observed structures with verbs. 
Passive forms were slightly commoner than active forms of 
lexically full verbs, and the impersonal passive structure with if 
occurred frequently, ‘It was observed that . . .’, ‘It should be 
noted that . . ., etc. Great use was made of the defining past 
participle following a noun, ‘The results obtained were 
checked . . .’, ‘All the compounds provided are listed in this 
manual. . .’, etc. The commonest modal verbs were may and 
should. Should occurred very often with the passive in instructions, 
“The solution should be tested . . . The simple present and 
present perfect tenses were the most used, and very little use was 
made of any progressive tense. (Only two were recorded in a 
sample of five hundred forms.) If clauses with the present tense 
and present or future in the main clause were found, but the 
conditional would or could did not occur. At the same time I 
analysed a ‘scientific’ chapter in the English reading anthology 
which we had begun to use. There was a marked dissimilarity ; 
for example, passive structures comprised only an eighth of all 
finite verbs, and past tenses predominated. The subject matter and 
the historical approach used determined the tenses, but it seemed 
to me that the author had deliberately eschewed passives in order 
to keep his style simple, and in doing so had done the science 
student a disservice. However much the literary specialist may 
deplore the style of scientific language, it is still the style which the 
student needs to learn for comprehension and, since the science 
teachers demand it, for his own writing of reports. 

It is not the job of the English teacher to teach technical 
vocabulary; it consumes too much time, and he will probably not 
do it well. The most he can do is to encourage the student to use 
a dictionary. However, we made, with the help of the science staff, 
a list of ‘frame’ words which were causing difficulty, words which, 
although not technical terms, are frequently used in technical 
writings. The scientist cannot teach these words properly, since 
they need to be demonstrated in contexts and then drilled, rather 
than merely defined, and the scientist does not have the time or 
the training for this. The list is not, of course, comprehensive; the 
words are mainly those which cause persistent errors here. Some 
of them would give little trouble to speakers of a western 
European language, and one or two items (the distinction between 
‘boil’ and ‘heat’ for instance) are included because of specific 
differences between Thai and English which lead our students to 
misuse them. However, I offer the list for what it is worth. 
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contain increase (n. & v.) separate 
include, including ^ decrease (n. & v.) combine 
consist of obtain boil/heat 
record (n. & v.) determine fill 
consume react assemble 
materials chemicals proportion 
quality figures theory 
average exceptional theoretical 
similar identical pure 
accurate inaccurate impure 
exact approximate 


For the students who would transfer to the medical school, we 
added some of the ‘frame words’ of medicine. 


Symptom relapse cure 
diagnose, diagnosis heal treat, treatment 
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subjects which we have proposed for similar treatment are ball- 
point pens and locally made sweetmeats. 

Aural comprehension has always been a part of our regular 
work, but we have become rather more selective about the kind 
of passage we use for this. We divide them into two main kinds. 
The first are ones we write ourselves, describing simple processes, 
how a bicycle is propelled, how to perform a simple conjuring 
trick, how a match ignites, how to make the perfect Chinese meal, 
and so on. We include several examples of a grammar structure 
and make the passage a springboard for grammar drills, and the 
final aim of each lesson is to get the student to reproduce, either 
written or orally in response to questions, the content of the 
passage or to describe an associated process. 

We also use another type of aural comprehension in which we 
test only retention of facts. For this we have used populariza- 
tions of scientific material or newspaper reports containing a 
good deal of information expressed numerically. Students are 
told to take notes, and we endeavour to duplicate the conditions 
of their science lectures, giving only one reading but dwelling on 
and repeating important points. Since we are only interested in 
the absorption of facts and not in expression, we generally give 
true/false tests or ask questions demanding a one-word factual 
answer. We do, however, try to avoid a parrot-like repetition of 
the facts, which is what the students are inclined to give in their 
examinations if allowed to. If, for instance, the passage quotes 
sets of figures in support of a theory, then we would test this by 
means of true/false statements using more than and less than, to 
see whether students had grasped the meaning of the figures and 
the relationships between them. This work is complementary to 
the report-writing exercises described above. 

The ‘new’ programme has not yet been under way long enough 
for us to tell how well it is working, but we have begun to notice 
that there is slightly more interest in English and slightly less 
resentment of it as a compulsory subject. Written classwork still 
contains a number of howlers, but it does seem to be less spoiled 
than before by the confusion of thought which arises when both 
the language and the subject-matter being studied are strange. We 
now try to make sure that the students write only about what they 
know, so that they only have one level of difficulty to deal with 
at one time. Then, when we are dealing with a familiar framework 
of expression (e.g. the laboratory instructions) and a familiar set 
of language items, but introducing new subject-matter, we some- 
times uncover evidence of muddled thinking and can point it out 
and correct it. A recent article in the Saturday Review deplored 
the tendency of teachers to think that when a student produces a 
confused report or essay, this is ‘bad science’ or ‘bad geography’, 
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but when a student writes using incorrect grammar or spelling, 
then and only then is he guilty of *bad English’. The English 
teacher, the article maintained, has the equipment and the 
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Blackboard Drawing 


L. A. HILL 


EVERY TEACHER of English as a foreign language should 
teach himself to draw pictures on the blackboard. This is not 
difficult. The Pictu 

fact, children can 
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such sentences as ‘Where is the blue car?’, ‘Which car is yellow ?', 
and ‘Whose car is black?’ However, be careful of dark-coloured 
(e.g. dark blue) chalk. It is often difficult to see such chalk on the 
blackboard. 

Blackboard drawing can be used: 

(1) When the teacher is presenting new words or grammatical 
patterns whose meaning cannot be shown by bringing the things 
themselves into the classroom. For example, you can teach pen, 
pencil, and book by showing pupils these objects as you say This 
is a pen, This is a pencil, and This is a book; but you can hardly 
bring a tree or an elephant into the classroom and say This is a 
tree and This is an elephant; and there may not be a convenient 
tree or elephant outside your classroom window. Of course, you 
can bring pictures of trees and elephants to the classroom; but 
you may not be able to find ones which are big enough or clear 
enough. Or you may not be able to find any at all. Blackboard 
drawings will help you then. 

(2) To test the pupils’ command of English words and patterns. 
E.g. Draw two targets on the blackboard. Draw an arrow which 
has gone into the first target and come out the other side; and 
another arrow, the point of which has gone into the second 
target, without going right through it. Under each target write 
Here, the arrow has gone . . . the target. Get the pupils to copy the 
pictures and then to write out the full sentences; i.e. (i) Here, the 
arrow has gone through the target; (ii) Here, the arrow has gone 


into the target. 
Another example: draw a picture of a high jump, like this: 


THIS 1$ CHAMPION 


= BILL. HE CAN JUMP 
SIX FEET. | 
THIS IS ! 
THIS IS LITTLE 
Bun FEET: MARY. SHE CAN 
JUMP THREE FEET 


ONLY. 


Then write: The bar is not — high, but it is — high for Mary. Is it 
low — for Bill? Yes it is, and get the pupils to copy the pictures and 
sentences, completing them with very, too, and enough. 

(3) To test the pupils' pronunciation without the teacher 
giving them clues by speaking or writing (if he says the words 
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first, the pupils may just copy them like parrots, without using 
their usual pronunciation; and if he writes the words, the pupils 
may just try to pronounce them as they are spelt); e.g. to test the 
sounds /v/ and /w/, draw a violin, a compass showing the west, 
a window, a van, a wheel, etc., and get the pupils to say what you 
have drawn. 

(4) To give the Pupils material for oral and then written 
composition. For such Work, it is best to draw several pictures 
which tell a story, like a strip cartoon in a newspaper. This is 
better than a single picture because the pupils then have to use 
more tenses. You can, for example, ask them to write the story of 
the pictures as if it happened yesterday; or as if it were going to 


happen tomorrow; or as if would happen if the Pupils went to 
town the next day, etc. 


A particularly effective way 


oral composition work is to draw one picture, 


, en you have got the man into the street, rub ou 
Picture and draw e tate 


Be a practical thing, 
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Blackboard Arrangement 
BERNARD LOTT 


SOMEONE SAID that the blackboard is the best visual aid 
yet discovered; and he was probably right. Certainly it is the most 
commonly used. In fact, it is hard to think of a classroom at all 
without a blackboard. This short article will suggest some ways 
in which the blackboard, this most common of all visual aids, can 
be used efficiently. 

The principal function of the blackboard is to show the 
written forms of the language items being taught, in such a way 
that the whole class can see them at once. In the English language 
classroom today it is usual to introduce the language items first 
aural/orally, and then, at some acceptable later stage, to show the 
pupils the written forms of those items on the blackboard. The 
central area of the blackboard should be kept for this purpose; in 
it the word or longer utterance being taught should be written 
boldly so that it can be seen without obstruction by everyone in 
the class. In most lessons this central area will have material 
written on it and rubbed off it frequently; it is the place of focus 
for visual attention. 

Let us summarize the points as we proceed: 


Point 1. Use the central area of the blackboard for writing items 
which are to be concentrated on one by one at particular points in 
the lesson. Make sure that what you write can be seen and read 
clearly by everyone. 

When a particular point has been introduced, written up, and 
dealt with, at least for the time being, the teacher should rub it 
off—all of it, not just enough to make sufficient space for the 
next piece of writing. It is all too common to see teachers wipe off 
a part of what is written on the blackboard, in order to squeeze in 
some other words. The result can only be a jumble which will 
leave an inaccurate or misleading image in the learner's mind. 
Worse still, some teachers seem to take a pride in leaving on the 
blackboard a muddle of scraps crushed together at all angles, as 
if this kind of work made the teacher appear especially learned or 
profound in the eyes of his pupils. Teachers sometimes finish a 
lesson by writing vertically instead of horizontally down the last 
available blank space on the blackboard! We cannot expect good 
work in our pupils" notebooks if such bad examples of arrange- 
ment appear on the board. We should try, therefore, to estimate 
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the amount of space in the central area needed for what we want 
to write, see that this is entirely clear and legible for as long as we 
need it, and then that it is completely rubbed off. 


Point 2. See that there is enough space available for the item to be 
written in a clear and orderly fashion; and that when the written 
items have fulfilled their purpose, they are completely rubbed off. 


But many of the items will be needed for reference again during 
the lesson, and for final revision at the end of it. These items should 
be written to one side, in spaces allocated for the purpose. The 
procedure is to write in the central area the words or sentences 
being considered at the moment, and then to write again at the 
side what is to remain on the board for the rest of the lesson. 
Words, perhaps with short explanations in English or a trans- 
lation, can go in a column on the /eft-hand side, and sentences 
can go in a column on the right-hand side. The pupils will quickly 
become familiar with this arrangement, and instinctively refer to 
the correct place for any reminders they feel they need on points 
made earlier in the lesson. This arrangement has the further 
advantage that important items have to be written not once but 
twice, and should therefore become twice as well established in 


the minds of the learners as they would have been if written 
only once. 


Point 3. Items presented in the lesson should be listed in columns to 


the left and right of the central area; this arrangement helps with 
establishment and revision. 


Key SENTENCES 

-EXEMPLIFYING 
STRUCTURES 
TAUGHT IN 


TABLES 


IF, G. French: ish i 
ch: English in Tables (O.U.P.) illustrates well how this is done. 
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Tables demand careful arrangement; you can so easily be 
caught out with too little space in a column, and then you have to 
squash up the words in a way which confuses rather than clarifies 
the point of the structural table. This is especially true with longer 
entries in a column. As far as possible, entries should not run on 
to a second line in a column; if running-on is unavoidable, 
horizontal lines should be drawn across the columns to make it 
absolutely clear that the words in the second or following lines 
belong where they should. A little practice is enough to make 
most teachers reasonably good at drawing vertical lines on the 
blackboard. Sometimes the cracks in the blackboard surface 


to mark out the areas needed. Sometimes these cracks are vertical, 
and can be utilized as guide-lines for a structural table. Unless 
there is a good deal of room in the right-hand column, it will not 
be convenient to copy there the actual tables set out in the central 
area. A sentence or two exemplifying the use of the structure will 
suffice. 
using the central area for structural tables; skill 
in planning the material and in drawing vertical lines is essential. 
Diagrams and drawings will go in the central area, and will 
rarely be needed at the sides, since these are devices for language 
learning and not the material of language itself. From time to 
ils will themselves be called up to write in the central 
area; for the sake of consistency and routine, they should not be 
called upon to write in the side columns. We must always 
remember that things seen make a powerful impression on the 
average child's mind. Blackboard work must exploit this facility 
by being accurate and clear; accuracy and clarity are the natural 


results of good arrangement. 


question put to you by a com- 


Breukelen, The Netherlands: The  patriot of mine. The answer to his 
other day I happened to be glancing question concerning the use of the 


through an old cop 


1. Mr Dirk L. Broeder writes from 


y of English word ‘Dutch’ in certain expressions 
Language Teaching (XX, 1, October was right, but incomplete. May I 
1965) when I found, in "Question therefore add a few remarks and 


Box’, pp. 85 and 86, an interesting examples? 
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Asa preliminary, I should like to 
point out that most of the expressions 
containing the word ‘Dutch’ are of a 
more or less derogatory nature 
(Dutch courage = cowardice; double 
Dutch = gibberish, etc.). As far as I 
can make out they appear to derive 
from Seventeenth-century sources and 
reflect the then Current animosity 
emanating from the naval and com- 
mercial rivalry between the foremost 
two sea powers of that age, your 
country and mine, 

Over and above the expressions 
mentioned in the answer to the 
letter under consideration, we find 
the following: 


Dutch comfort = cold comfort 

Dutch consolation = meagre con- 
solation 

singing (or 

Playing) together, but just any- 


» metal) = 
tinsel, Something worthless 

Dutch nightingale — frog 

Dutch bargain (also: @ wet bargain) 
=a bargain cemented by a 
drink, but also: with all the 
advantage on One side 

That beats the Dutch (American 
Saying) = that beats everything. 


_ Then there is a Dutch Wife, which 
Is a frame of cane, etc., for resting the 


Americanism in the 
teh’, e.g. ‘Dutch Hoffmann’ 
as à Christian name. This word has 

th with ‘per. 
taining to the Netherlands’, A 
& corruption of ‘Deutsch? 


meanin, 
erman’ so that all the bo te 


ootleggers, 


gangsters, and gentlemen of kindred 
professions who sport the nickname 
of ‘Dutch’ are—the Lord be praised 
—not of Dutch origin! 


2. Mr H. V. George writes from 
Wellington, New Zealand: I liked 
Mr Heathcote's article 'Simple or 
Progressive’ (ELT, XX, 1) for its 
Sensitivity and its avoidance of crude 
and largely fictitious contrasts (for 
instance, Present Progressive = 
‘now’: Simple Present = ‘habitually’), 

However, when the bus conductor 
Says "There's a seat at the back', or 
the teacher Says ‘I have no time now’, 
I do not see how the verb falls into 
either of Mr Heathcote’s descrip- 
tions, ‘A1. Complete acts’ and 'A2. 
Permanent State or Activity’, 

An American radio announcer 
breaks into the news to tell us ‘This 
news to you from 
Washington’, and js coming may fit 
‘BI. Incomplete 
acts or activities’ or *B2. Temporary 
but his British 


London’. How does comes fall into 
the *A* Category? 
Any example classifiable as 'A2, 


Permanent Activity’ should, ipso 
facto, Tepresent an ‘incomplete ac- 
tivity’, and come under BI too. 


Indeed, in The World Around Us, 
Collins, 1957, we read, typically, 
"The earth , - . Is whirling in an oval 
Path... and as it whirls. . ^, where 
italicized items, and presumably 
descriptions, are interchangeable, 


Seems to 


British, and to Spoken 
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Formally, what Mr Heathcote calls 
a ‘progressive tense’ is a verb group 
with two or more parts, the last of 
which is a verb stem + -ing. How- 
ever, the stem -+ -ing form occurs in 
several sentence positions and func- 
tions. As well as He was Kicking 
the ball, we have: Kicking the ball as 
he went along, he . . . Kicking the ball 
was good fun. He enjoyed Kicking the 
ball. The boy kicking the ball was... 
I saw him kicking the ball. He came 
on kicking the ball. He got to kicking 
the ball. He persisted in kicking the 
ball. In all these sentences, kicking 
the ball appears to function as a unit, 
and whatever description one gives 
to a progressive ‘tense’ will be found 
to apply to the stem + -ing item it- 
self. It does seem wilful to set aside 
occurrence in one position, and 
that not a particularly frequent one, 
for a unique sentence analysis and 
teaching presentation. 

Looking at stem + -ing occur- 
rences systematically (rather than 
concentrating attention on is/was, 
etc., stem + -ing) does not solve the 
problem of translating ‘Il donne un 
coup de pied’ into ‘He kicks’ or ‘He 
is kicking’; but it does lead to a 
sounder linguistic description, anda 
sounder teaching policy, I think, 
than preoccupation with the interes- 
ting but very involved, very difficult 
to define, and perhaps only incidental 
contrast, simple or progressive. 


3. Mrs E. Erdély-Mezei writes from 
Budapest: G. Heathcote's article in 
E.L.T. XX, 1, has been especially 


helpful in the explanation of the so 
far unexplained uses of the progressive 
present perfect. On pondering over 
the applicability of the specifications 
proposed, namely B.7.: ‘Temporary 
activity’ /I have been spending a few 
days at my aunt's/ and B.8. ‘Greater 
interest in the activity than in its 
completion' /I am tired; I've been 
running round the town all day/, 
I have come upon a definition that is 
even less general than those above. 

On the basis of examples given by 
Heathcote, I have tried to differen- 
tiate the progressive present perfect 
from both the simple present perfect 
and the progressive past. 

The simple present. perfect ex- 
presses the result of a past action. We 
may even say that in this way we 
describe a present state by saying how 
it has come about. Thus instead of 
saying that ‘The windows are clean’ 
we say ‘The windows have been 
cleaned'. Here we have expressed the 
result of purposeful activity, 
that has in fact been successful in 
reaching a definite state, but we have 
to use the progressive present per- 
fect, when the activity has likewise 
brought about some—more or less— 
noticeable state or result in the pre- 
sent though it was not inten- 
ded to do so. All the illustrations 
by Heathcote will fit into that pattern, 
and even some more can be gathered 
from textbooks. 

While the present perfect, whether 
simple or progressive, is only used 
when there is an intimate—mainly 
causal—link with the present, the 


Present state 


Previous activity responsible for 
present state, but not directed at 
reaching that state 


Iam tired. 
You look hot. 
Your hands are dirty. 


The bus is swaying from 
one side to the other. 
You are thoroughly run 

down! 


I have been running round the town. 

I have been playing golf all morning. 

Yes, I have been putting some coals 
on the fire. 

The driver has been drinking. 


You have been burning the candle at 
both ends. 
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Past tense, both simple and progres- 
sive, stands for actions anchored in 
the past and requires therefore an 
explicit or implicit reference Point in 
the past. In the Progressive past the 
time reference is nearly always 
explicit and is represented by 


(a) an action in the simple past: ‘I 
was sleeping when he came’, 

(6) a synchronous action: ‘I was 
sleeping while she was working’, 

(c) time limits stated: “I was 
sleeping from 6 to 8. 


My definitions are Proposed as 
subgroups in the general and highly 
adequate two main headings differen- 
tiating simple and Progressive tenses: 
complete and permanent against 
incomplete and temporary. 


4.Mr W. E. Moss writes from 
Teheran, Iran: I am sure that not 
only readers in Iran will have found 
Your contributor's notes on Lady 
Bracknell's use of ‘Good morning! 
rather puzzling. First of all, of 
Course, not all of us would agree that 
Wilde was a careful writer—indeed, 
at the time of writing The Importance 
of Being Earnest he probably had (for 
him) far more important things on 
his mind than the comedy which was 
to secure for him his place among 
the immortals of the theatre. What 
did Algy really mean to do? Stay for 
a week or for a weekend ? Why the 
elaborate exchange arrangements for 
Gwendolen to write to Jack if she 


Mabel Chiltern off the stage in some 
Other way than hearing her go down 


butor Suggests that ‘Good morning’ 
: g 
IS used because by 
and intonation it js 
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effect. Is there really any reason why 
Lady Bracknell should not have said 
‘Good afternoon! Could they not 
have been used to equally good 
effect, using exactly the same stress 
and intonation as actresses are now 
obliged to use for ‘Good morning’? 


5. L. A. Hill writes: I was very glad 
to see Ola Berggren’s article ‘Is 
Translation a Good Language Test ? 
in ELT, XX, 3 (May 1966). 
Having done a lot of translating 
myself, and having closely checked a 
lot of translations done by others (I 
was head of the British Translating 
and Interpreting Department at the 
International Military Tribunal, 
Nuremberg, in 1945-46 and have 
translated German, French, Russian, 
Italian, Modern Greek, Persian and 
Indonesian, I am convinced that 
translation is a separate skill from 
the four others of understanding, 
Speaking, reading and writing. I have 
seen people who had acquired the 
translation skill by translating Lan- 
Buage A into Language B (their 
mother-tongue) doing better trans- 
lations from Language C, of which 
they did not have at all a good 
command, into Language B than 
other people who were bilingual in B 
and C but had not developed this 
Skill. The poor results achieved by 
these particular bilingual people did 
not, of course, show that they did 
not have a good command of B or of 
C, but merely that they did not have 
a good command of the translation 
skill. This made me think that 
translation is not a good test of 
command of the language one is 
translating from/into. It is, in fact, 
only a good test of the translation 
skill, and there are much better tests 
both of comprehension and of 
composition, 

The translation skill consists essen- 
tially of three things: (a) being able 
to extract from a Piece exactly what 
information, feelings and tones the 
author was trying to convey, and what 
emotions and Teactions he was 
trying to arouse in the reader; (b) 
being able to hold these in a sort of 
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non-linguistic limbo; and then (c) 
being able to recreate them in the 
new language in such a way that a 
reader gets the same information, 
feelings, tones, emotions and re- 
actions as a reader of the original 
piece does in the language in which 
that is written. This is surely not an 
exercise for children in school. 

I myself believe that translation 
should be taught at the post- 
graduate level, or in vocational 
colleges, to students who want to 
become translators and who have 
already achieved a good mastery of 
the foreign languages they are going 
to use in their work. The course 
should last at least an academic year, 


Question Box 


1. One of my textbooks cites ‘My 
friend wants walking’ and ‘My 
friend wants studying languages’ as 
examples of constructions used with 
the verb want. Shouldn't the in- 
finitive be used in these sentences, 
and not the gerund? 


ANSWER. Your textbook is certainly 
misleading here. Apart from its use 
intransitively (as in the proverb 
*Waste not, want not) and its use 
transitively with noun object ("We 
want water’), this verb has two main 
constructions which the author of 
your textbook has apparently con- 
fused: 

(a) want + gerund (or passive in- 
finitive), signifying ‘need, require’, 
and . 

(b) want + infinitive, signifying ‘wish, 
desire’. 

(a) John’s roses want a good pruning 

(want to be well pruned). 

That wants very careful handling. 

My shoes want mending. 

This machine isn’t running well; 
it wants overhauling. 

That wants some doing (a com- 
mon colloquial expression, 
meaning ‘You won't find that 


and should be graded, as all other 
language courses should be. The 
grading in this case should be based 
on translation traps; i.e. the common 
mistakes made by the inexpert 
translator from one particular lan- 
guage into another should be col- 
lected, analysed, graded and then 
made the material for a systematic 
course. Unsystematic practice, using 
pieces selected at random because 
they happened to catch someone's 
eye, are largely useless (except right 
at the end of the course), because each 
particular type of trap does not occur 
frequently enough and with sufficient 
concentration to get firmly fixed in 
the student's unconscious. 


at all easy’, ‘That requires 
great skill or strength"). 

(b) John didn't want to go (but he 
had to go all the same). 

My friend wants to walk (go 

for a walk). 

My friend wants to study lan- 

guages. 

We want to know the truth. 

I don't want there to be any 

misunderstanding. 

I don't want anyone here to 

mistake my meaning. 
Notice that in this last sentence the 
construction is slightly different: 
want + object + infinitive. 

John wants to go to Italy and he 

wants me to accompany him. 

I want you to try very hard. 
Notice further another related con- 
struction with want +- object + pas- 
sive infinitive. 

John wants his library ticket to be 

renewed, 

Do you want this box to be 

opened? 

We want it to be done now. 


In all such sentences to be can be 
omitted: 
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John wants his library ticket 
renewed. 

Do you want this box opened? 

We want it done now. [S.P.] 


2. I have just read: ‘In this play they 
take off several famous people of 
today. What does this expression 
mean? Does take off mean satirize? 
I cannot find it in any dictionary. 


ANSWER. Yes, in this context take off 
Clearly means 'satirize, mimic, ridi- 
cule by imitation’. It is a good 
example of a phrasal verb one of 
whose meanings has moved rather 
far away from those of its con- 
stituent elements. Compare bring up 
(nurse, educate), come across (find by 
chance, discover), come by (get, 
Obtain), go into (investigate), let up 
(relax), make out (see clearly, under- 
Stand), put off (Postpone), and 
Scores of others, 

In present-day English these 
Phrasal verbs are being used more 
than ever in both speech and writing. 
They may give difficulty because, 
although they have taken on new 
meanings, 
also continue to be used. The 


ne take: as well 
as ‘Alice is clever at taking off the 


headmistress’ (meaning that Alice is 
a clever actress who makes fun of the 
headmistress by mimicking her skil- 
fully). You will actually find this last 
sentence in The Advanced Learner’s 
Dictionary (page 1028b) where it 
appears under the verb take, 22(g). 


(S.P.] 


3. It is sometimes Stated that wishes 
may be introduced by If only.. as 
well as I wish (that). . Is there any 
difference between the two? 


adverb only bears heavy stress wi 
Cart H n wit 
Tising-falling Intonation, Y 


If only I had known this before! 
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If only John would come now! 
If only the rain would stop! 
Structurally these sentences are the 
first parts of conditional sentences, 
the second parts of which have been 
suppressed: 
If only I had known this before, I 
should have acted differently. 
If only John would come now, he 
would save the situation. 
If only the rain would stop, we 
could finish the game. 
Sentences introduced by I wish are 
Statements which may or may not 
express emotion on the part of the 
speaker: 
I wish I knew where to find him. 
I wish John would come before it 
is too late. 
I wish you wouldn't make such a 
noise. 
I wish that . . . may introduce all 
three sentences, but the conjunction 
is now usually omitted. Any one of 
these sentences might express strong 
emotion, indicated by stress and 
intonation in Speech and by a mark 
of exclamation in writing. In that case 
the distinction between If only and I 
wish is neutralized: 
If only 


Iwish flhadknown this before! 


[S.P.] 


4. I have heard people answer 'I wish 
Iwas! when someone has asked ‘Are 
you good at it? or some similar 
question. Is the past indicative form 
admissible in this context? 


ANSWER. This is not an easy question. 
You will certainly hear both ‘I wish I 
was!’ and ‘I wish I were!’ in England 
today, the former familiar and in- 
formal, the latter elegant and formal, 
The verb to be is the only verb 
Preserving this difference between 
indicative and subjunctive forms in 
the past tense, If you ask me ‘Can 
you pilot a plane?’ 
wish I could”, 
insist that the form could is here sub- 
Junctive, and not indicative, i 
English. It is plai 
question of subjui 

oes not arise, Bı 
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arise with was/were. Let us admit it, 
and let us observe the distinction 
strictly in all formal speech and 
writing. 

Try putting was for were in the 
opening stanza of the famous ballad 
Helen of Kirconnell: 

I wish I were where Helen lies, 
Night and day on me she cries; 
O that I were where Helen lies, 
On fair Kirconnell lea! [S.P.] 


5. Could you please clarify the 
difference of meaning and usage 
between the various forms of the 
attributive words indicating or re- 
ferring to the points of the compass? 
To take north as an example, these 
may be north, northern, northerly, and 
northward(s). The dictionaries and 
other works of reference I have 
consulted do not make it very plain. 


ANSWER. There is not much difficulty 
about northward(s), so we will take 
that first. It means 'towards, or in the 
direction of, the north', just as 
homeward(s) means *towards, or in 
the direction of, home': e.g. take a 
northward direction, travel north- 
wards. Northerly means ‘approxi- 
mately, though not necessarily 
exactly, in or from the direction of 
the north’. It is generally used to 
describe motion (e.g. set off in a 
northerly direction, take a northerly 
course) or things that are themselves 
moving in the direction specified (a 
northerly wind, a northerly air- 
stream). It may, however, be used to 
indicate the situation of things that 
are stationary, when it is found 
mainly in the superlative, and means 
‘situated furthest to the north’ (e.g. 
the most northerly point of the 
coast, the most northerly point the 
explorers reached, the most northerly 
outposts of civilization). 

North and northern are rather more 
difficult, as their use is often a matter 
of idiom or usage rather than of 
logical definition. You might find 
some help in an article ‘The Adjec- 
tival Use of North and Northern’, by 
F. T. Wood, in Moderna Språk 
(Malmo), February 1956. Roughly 


speaking, northern contrasts with its 
opposite (southern) and is thought of 
in relation to the whole of that to 
which it is applied (Northern Ireland, 
the northern hemisphere, northern 
England, the northern half of the 
country: cf. the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean, western Australia, 
southern Scotland, and—at one time 
—Northern and Southern Rhodesia). 
It may also mean ‘coming from, going 
to, belonging to, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of the north’ (a 
northern breeze, the northern lights, 
a northern custom, people who live 
in northern climes, speak with a 
northern accent. Cf. Eastern philo- 
sophy, western ways of thought). 
North, on the other hand, usually 
thinks of the thing or place so des- 
cribed as an entity in itself rather than 
as a part of a greater whole, or as 
contrasted with its opposite: e.g. the 
North Pole, North Africa, North 
Britain (i.e. Scotland), North Wales, 
North America, North Kensington. 
It’ often also connotes some dis- 
tinctive characteristic(s), which the 
form in -ern does not. Thus a 
northern wind means merely ‘a wind 
blowing from the north’, but a north 
wind suggests coldness—at least, in 
Britain. Northern Kensington and 
Southern Kensington are merely 
directional or geographical terms, but 
North Kensington and South Ken- 
sington suggest certain social charac- 
teristics, as do the East End and the 
West End, 

Tam afraid this may not give you 
much more help than the books you 
have already consulted have done, 
but the question is so involved and 
complex that it is quite impossible to 
discuss it fully in a brief space. 

[F.T.W.] 


6. In An Inland Voyage, at the begin- 
ning of the chapter entitled *On the 
Sambre Canalized', Stevenson men- 
tions a child 'letting off Waterloo 
crackers all over the floor’. What were 
Waterloo crackers? Does the phrase, 
or the thing, still exist? I cannot find 
it in any dictionary. 
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ANSWER. The O.E.D. (under the 
entry Waterloo) describes it as ‘a 
kind of firework', and mentions that 
it was also called a *Waterloo bang- 
up'. It gives only two illustrative 
quotations, one of them the one you 
give from Stevenson, and the other 
from Henry Mayhew's London Labour 
and the London Poor (1851): *I took 
fifteen shillings for Waterloo crackers 
and ball crackers (the common trade 
names), “Waterloo” being the “pul- 
ling crackers" °’, 

The reference to ‘pulling crackers’ 
might suggest that they were some- 
thing like the modern Christmas 
crackers, but if that were so it is 
hardly likely that a child would be 
letting them off all over the floor, I 
have never heard the term used today, 
though whether the thing itself still 
exists under another name I cannot 
say. [F.T.W.] 


7. In Act I of Shaw's Arms and the 
Man (Penguin Plays Edition, p. 31) 
‘The Man’, describing a cavalry 
charge, says ‘The old ones come 
bunched up under the number one 
guard’, What exactly does he mean? 
Was it a commonplace expression, 

n coined facetiously by 


men. ‘The number One guard’ perhaps 
refers to the first of these, ie 


[F.T.W.] 


8. We often find a noun followed by 
of+ gerund, as in ‘John 

idea of seeing thi 
also find a n 
infinitive, as in *. 


John gave up the idea of seeing 
the paintings, 
John did not want to see the 
paintings. 
If this is so, how can ‘John had no 
opportunity to work' be correct? 


ANSWER. Opportunity happens to be 
one of those nouns which can be 
constructed with either the gerund or 
the infinitive without any difference 
in meaning: 
John had no opportunity of 
working, 
or John had no opportunity to 
work: 
Other such nouns are chance and 
power: 
We seldom get a chance of 
meeting each other, 
or We seldom get a chance to meet 
each other. 
Fortunately &hat man has no 
power of doing harm, 

or Fortunately that man has no 

power to do harm. 
But idea does not belong to this‘ 
particular group. It is constructed 
with the gerund alone, and therefore 
*John gave up the idea to see the 
paintings 
is not acceptable. 

In this respect nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs fall into three groups 
according to whether they are 
followed by 

(a) the gerund only; 

(b) the infinitive only; 

(c) either 


the gerund or the 
infinitive. 
Verbs present special difficulties 
because 


they often fall into group 
(c) with differences in meaning. For 
instance, want meaning ‘wish, desire’ 
is followed by the infinitive, but want 
Meaning ‘need, require’ by the 
gerund. So, as in your grammar book: 
John did not want (=wish) to 
see the paintings, 
not *John did not want 
paintings, 
but The paintings wanted (=needed) 
cleaning, 
Notice, by the way, that you do 
hear People say ‘The Paintings 
wanted to be cleaned’ (passive in- 


Seeing the 
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finitive) in colloquial and careless 
speech. I mention this because it 
shows how the functions of gerund 
and infinitive, which are similar, 
overlap in many ways. 

[S.P.] 


9. Why did Mr William Golding give 
the title Lord of the Flies to his first 
novel? 


ANSWER. William Golding's Lord of 
the Flies was first published by Faber 
in 1954, was adopted by Penguin 
Books as a Modern Classic in 1960, 
and was filmed in 1963. Like Aldous 
Huxley's Ape and Essence and George 
Orwell's Nineteen Eighty-Four, both 
published in the year 1949, it depicts 
a frightening world of fancy. It tells 
the story of a plane crash-landing on 
a coral island. Only schoolboys 
survived. They chose a leader who 
took a conch or sea-shell as his 
emblem of authority. All went well 
at first but, as the days passed, the 
children sank morally. They no 
longer obeyed the summons of the 
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THE LINGUISTIC SCIENCES 
AND LANGUAGE TEACHING. 
M. A. K. Halliday, A. McIntosh, 
P. Strevens. Longmans. 1964, 
xix4-322 pp. 35s. 


The first part of this book is entitled 
‘The Linguistic Sciences’, the second 
and longer part ‘The Linguistic 
Sciences in Relation to Language 
Teaching and Language Learning’. 
There is an introduction, a nine-page 
appendix (mainly on transformation 
grammar), an eight-page biblio- 
graphy, and an index. 

The main business of the book, 
says the introduction, is to show how 
‘two broadly contrasting approaches’, 


white gleaming conch, but took a 
dead sow’s head as their symbol. On 
this dead head swarmed living flies, 
‘black and iridescent green and 
without number’, the slaves of the 
Devil or Baal-zebub, a name sig- 
nifying ‘fly-lord’ in Hebrew. Baal- 
zebub turned this beautiful coral 
island into a hell on earth, in which 
two boys were murdered, and all 
would have perished, had not a 
heavenly deliverer suddenly appeared 
in the person of a British naval 
officer. 

Mr Golding tells me that he gave 
the book its title after it was written. 
‘I discussed many titles’, he says, 
‘with my publishers, Messrs Faber 
and Faber. I really don’t know who 
first suggested Lord of the Flies as a 
title. It may well have been Charles 
Monteith. I don’t think it was I, 
although I accepted it gladly enough. 
I believe its relevance to the story is 
beyond analysis, thank heaven; since 
that relevance is part of the magic 
and mystery of language.’ 

[S.P.] 


that to the teaching of English as a 
second language and that to study of 
the workings of language, should 
interconnect. The authors disclaim 
any intention of supplying ‘a series of 
neat answers to all questions relating 
to theory and practice’. Their main 
purpose, they say, ‘is rather to raise 
the kind of questions which must be 
properly apprehended as a first and 
necessary move towards finding 
solutions to problems'. The book 'also 
tries to present certain up-to-date 
views about the nature of language 
and about English in particular’. 


The last-mentioned aim is without 
doubt fulfilled. The reader will find 
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in Part 1 a lucid if tightly written 
exposition of neo-Firthian linguistics 
along lines made familiar by Halliday 
elsewhere. The authors do not 
pretend that this is the only worthy 
brand of linguistics, but do say: ‘If 
language is described according to 
the version of linguistic theory out- 
lined, the task of the language 
learner, and of the language teacher, 
will be made easier" (18). They make 
a reasonable defence of ‘pure’ 
research: ‘it is not always possible to 
predict just what the application of 
an area of research will be; and it is 
useful to remember that if the lin- 
guistic sciences have turned out to 
have applications . . . this is due to 
many years of work . . . by people 
interested in the study of language 
for its own sake. Application in turn 
contributes to theory; but if the range 
of application is not to remain static 
the “pure” research must go on' (7). 
They are unfortunately right also in 
saying that ‘publicity and support 
for the linguistic Sciences has come 
with the discovery that they have 
applications" (6). One might add that 
applications are not hard to find when 
they attract publicity and support for 
linguistics; but sucha comment, how- 
ever apposite, would not be just to 
the work under review, 
The main contribution that the 
linguistic sciences can make to 
language teaching, say the authors, 
is to provide good descriptions of 
languages. "The linguist can say what 
1s a good description of a language, 
and can produce such a description. 
But he cannot say how the language 
should be taught. That is a matter 
for teachers and for those who train 
the teachers, Textbooks can be 
based on the descriptions written by 
linguists; but the writing of a lan- 
Buage textbook is again a Specialized 
activity and is not the same thing as 
describing a language’ (169). This 
may not be news but it is especially 
welcome at a time when many 
linguists are much less reasonable in 
s claims. Indeed, the authors go 
urther: * i 
with As nanan thea ome 
edge or 


training by teachers trained in 
linguistics does not of itself make 
much difference to the effectiveness 
of the language teaching taking place 
in their classes . . . In fact, the place 
for both phonetics and linguistics is 
behind the classroom teacher, in the 
preparation of the syllabus according 
to which his teaching programme is 
organized, and in the preparation of 
the teaching materials of all kinds 
that he makes use of in class’ (187). 
Obvious again, but none the less 
welcome these days. 

The preparation of a language- 
course, we are told, can be improved 
*by a suitable framework of organiza- 
tion, a “check-list” of the pedagogical 
Processes of language teaching on the 
one hand against the major cate- 
gories of language on the other. The 
development of such a framework of 
organization is one of the chief 
British contributions to language 
teaching in recent years’ (200). Here 
we find no difficulty in agreeing, 
though by and large this contribution 
has not been closely associated with 
the terminology Halliday, McIntosh, 
and Strevens use. 

The chief divisions of the frame- 
work, they tell us, are ‘limitation, 
grading, Presentation, and testing’. 

In discussing limitation, they reveal 
a close potential link between 
language teaching and linguistics. 
The language needs of various types 
of learner can be studied and then, 
for any given type, it is true that ‘the 
total range of situations for which 
language behaviour must be taught 
is restricted and can be analysed, 
described, and taught as a finite 
Operation’. The study of those needs 
(and the learners’ difficulties too) is 
in part a linguistic study: but the 
authors do not fall into the error of 
saying it is wholly linguistic. 

They go too far, however, in 
Suggesting that since one cannot 
teach ‘the whole of English' to 
anybody, the material taught must 
be restricted to one register. Over a 
Period of several years’ instruction 
the average learner Should un- 
doubtedly become acquainted with 
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degrees of formality in speech and 
writing, and (in reading-material) 
with a modest range of styles, not all 
committed to paper within the last 
few years. 

The authors deal with frequency 
of occurrence as a criterion of 
vocabulary choice at some length 
but not in much depth, for in spite of 
what is said about learners’ needs 
elsewhere in the book there is a 
strong tendency in these pages (191- 
207) to overlook them. The *motiva- 
tion' and interests of pupils of various 
ages are not adequately discussed in 
their bearing on choice of vocabulary 
and structures. Disponibilité is illus- 
trated rather briefly, while the two 
further criteria of ‘teachability’ and 
‘classroom needs’ are little more than 
mentioned: since, however, they lie 
outside the scope of linguistics this is 
perhaps excusable. 

Under grading, the distinction 
drawn between staging (‘the division 
of the course into segments’) and 
sequencing (‘deciding the order in 
which the items should be taught") is 
a useful one. In this field, linguistics 
is said to ‘remind us that the items 
being subdivided into units of 
teaching time belong to different 
levels of language and are being 
taught in relation to four different 
skills’ (208). Linguistic studies, in 
fact, help to bring out more clearly 
what a language is, and how it must 
and can be used in varying media and 
varying circumstances. 

In a short section on presentation 
(a term offered in place of methodo- 
logy, which seems to the present 
reviewer to cover a much broader 
field) the authors, writing always as 
linguists, declare: ‘The professions 
of teaching English overseas and of 
teaching modern languages in Britain 
have evolved highly sophisticated 
classroom techniques and methods 
which British linguists respect and 
value, and which lend themselves 
easily and effectively to a marriage 
with applications of linguistic theory” 
(212). The contribution of linguistics 
here is said to be twofold: to provide 
(once again) an understanding of 


how the language works, and to help 
ensure that all necessary aspects of 
language are included in a teaching 
programme. Wisely the authors add: 
‘This does not imply that phonology, 
graphology, lexis, grammar and con- 
text need to be taught as separate 
levels: these are linguistic categories, 
concepts for the description of 
language, not teaching procedures. 
Besides, there is strong evidence that 
the more closely the teaching items 
that fall within these categories are 
integrated and presented as total 
language behaviour in a real situation 
the more effective the teaching is’ 
(214). This is very true, and is a point 
which deserves elaboration, 

More space might with advantage 
have been given to festing, where a 
distinction is made between formal 
and informal, objective and sub- 
jective tests, and also between tests 
and examinations. There is no 
difficulty in showing that the results 
of linguistic study can be applied to 
certain problems here. 

What has already been said gives 
some indication of the scope of this 
very readable book, but the range of 
topics dealt with is such as to make it 
impossible to comment on more than 
a small number of them in this review. 

In any book of this kind it is, of 
course, necessary to point out, no 
matter how often it has been said 
before, that ‘an hour spent in teaching 
the facts of grammar, of phonology 
or of lexis, is not an hour of teaching 
the language’, and that ‘the skills 
themselves can only very rarely be 
imparted in the first instance by 
teaching the learner about them’ 
(254). But the authors are doubtless 
also right to suggest that advanced 
pupils may be given greater under- 
standing ‘from being shown the 
patterns inherent in the skills which 
they already possess’. It is doubtful, 
however, if foreign-language teachers 
would ‘find their task much lightened 
if their pupils had first learnt some- 
thing of the linguistics and phonetics 
of English’. They would doubtless be 
able to discuss the foreign language 
as a consequence of such learning. 
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but would they be able to use it any 
better? 

Exhibiting in general a broad- 
minded and tolerant attitude towards 
English in its various forms, the 
authors are at times nevertheless 
strangely intolerant and arbitrary. In 
a discussion of people's attitudes to 
the language they speak, we are told 
that ‘there is actually no such thing 
as a slovenly dialect or accent’. 
Possibly not; but is there no such 
thing as slovenly speech? Surely we 
can speak carelessly, just as we can 
write carelessly, or eat or dress care- 
lessly; and there are those who do so 
almost as a habit, Apparently the 
authors regard this as an illegitimate 
and near-nonsensical view, Nor do 
they clearly say that there are some 
accents or styles or features of 
spoken (and indeed written) English 
which are associated with lack of 
education, and that the foreign 
learner should go to some trouble to 
avoid acquiring these, unless there 
is a special reason for doing so. On 
the other hand, it is good to read: * 
speaker who is made ashamed of his 
Own language habits suffers a basic 
Injury as a human being: to make 
anyone, especially a child, feel so 
ashamed is as indefensible as to make 
him feel ashamed of the colour of his 
skin’ (105), and ‘One does not have 
to condemn English in order to 
teach French: Why should one con- 
demn one English accent or set of 
grammatical habits in order to teach 
another?’ (172), Such things needed 
Saying. Nevertheless the foreign 
learner of English must choose, and 
Can reasonably Choose only those 
forms and usages which are widely 
acceptable, 

great deal of space jg t 
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not in all circumstances. They do 
not, however, go into the problem at 
all thoroughly, and are similarly 
brief and disappointing on the 
advisability of delaying the intro- 
duction of reading and writing. 
There is a strong case for a wholly 
oral beginning to a language course, 
a case varying in strength from one 
set of conditions to another; but the 
authors do not argue it. Perhaps they 
felt that the argument would take 
them outside their linguistic sphere. 
Although there is little that is 
entirely new in this book, it is well 
worth study, No exaggerated and 
unreasonable claims are made for 
linguistics, and we are spared 
advocacy of the crude ‘contrastive’ 
approach (‘compare L1 and L2 and 
base the L2 course on the differ- 
ences). Undeniably they wag an 
avuncular and reproving finger at us 
rather often and sometimes assume 
an irritatingly omniscient air. Still, 
they have something to say and say 
it clearly, though perhaps with more 
conviction on linguistics than on 
language teaching. There are a few 
cryptic utterances which do not 
clarify much (e.g. ‘Language does not 
exist; it happens’) and at least one so 
untrue as to leave this reviewer 
gasping (‘the long-established tradi- 
tion of teaching people a living 
language . . . has usually succeeded 
in attaining at least its main objec- 
tives’). There is Some repetitiveness, 
an aid to those for whom the subject 
is new. More exemplification of the 
neo-Firthian theory outlined in the 
first part would have been beneficial, 
This part contains material useful 
Dot only to those interested in 
applications of linguistic theory to 
language teaching but to students of 
linguistics without such interests, 
But more attention might well have 
been paid to the views of other 
linguists — an Acknowledgement 
(xvii) mentions almost nobody out- 
side Edinburgh at the time the book 
Was evidently being written. More- 
Over, is sufficient consideration given 
to the importance of context and 
meaning in language learning? 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF 
LANGUAGE-STUDY. H. E. Palmer. 
O.U.P. 1964. vii+142 pp. 7s. 6d. 
This admirable book first appeared 
in the early twenties, and for long has 
been out of print, available only in 
certain libraries, and lamentably 
neglected as a result. We are very 
fortunate to have it again now in an 
inexpensive edition, for it is a 
valuable piece of work indeed, which 
should be carefully studied by every 
foreign-language teacher. It is almost 
as true, and certainly as fresh and 
stimulating, today as when it was 
first published. 

Palmer draws his argument in bold 
clear lines, not hesitating to exag- 
gerate in order to make his points 
clear. There is a wealth of vivid 
illustrative metaphor. The chapters 
are short, the paragraphs not unduly 
long. This is a clearly written book 
which is easy to read and yet in no 
way superficial. It was written out of 
strong conviction, to convince others, 
yet at no point can it be called 
propaganda, for it is carefully 
reasoned throughout. 

It is also based on practical know- 
ledge. Palmer was no mere armchair 
or desk theorist, prophesying what 
the language-learning difficulties 
ought to be; on the contrary, he had 
first-hand experience of ordinary 
children in the classroom, and knew 
what the real difficulties are. His 
theory is never far removed from 
classroom practice. 

Forty years later there is little one 
can object to in Palmer's approach 
to the art of language-teaching. It is 
unfortunate perhaps that, in men- 
tioning research, he gives no details, 
and that in discussing choice of 
vocabulary he takes insufficient con- 
sideration of the type of learner. 
More serious is the absence of 
emphasis on the importance of con- 
text or situation to the language- 
learner. Palmer's remarks on grading, 
moreover, must be considered in- 
adequate and to some extent out- 
dated, and he is unconvincing on the 
need to use phonetic transcription at 
all levels of achievement. 


That said, the Principles must 
nevertheless be recognized as a clear 
and authoritative statement of the 
foundations of effective language- 
teaching. It is much more than a 
pioneer work in this field, for it is 
still relevant today and is likely to 
remain so. During its absence it has 
been more difficult to see the main 
lines of our craft. We should be 
grateful to the publisher for once 
more making available this forth- 
right, coherent, and practical state- 
ment of language-teaching theory. 


LANGUAGE AND 
COMMUNICATION IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH. G. E. Perren 
and M. F. Holloway. Common- 
wealth Education Liaison Committee. 
H.M.S.O. 1965. 54 pp. 3s. 


Prepared for the Third Common- 
wealth Education Conference, held in 
Canada in 1964, this closely written 
and interesting report is packed with 
useful information. It deals with 
major problems of linguistic com- 
munication in the Commonwealth. 
The chapters entitled *Languages of 
Wider Communication', *Language 
and Education', 'Applied Language 
Studies in the Commonwealth', and 
*The Future' are by G. Perren, while 
M. Holloway writes on *Language in 
Government, Law, and Administra- 
tion' and on *Language in the Mass 
Media, Commerce, and Industry’. 
The appendices include information 
on languages and mass media, a 
glossary of terms used, and a short 
but useful bibliography. 

Although the authors concentrate 
on giving facts rather than on 
offering solutions, their treatment of 
the subject is both thoughtful and 
thought-provoking. By means of a 
wealth of figures and examples, they 
bring home the linguistic complexity 
of the Commonwealth and the great 
linguistic difficulties with which some 
of its member countries are faced. 
They bring out also the importance 
of English as the language of widest 
communication. 

'But should a variant form of 
second-language English’, they rightly 
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say in their final chapter, ‘become 
locked within a closed community, 
which then employs it exclusively for 
internal communication rather than 
as a link with other English-speaking 
communities, there is a real danger of 
it becoming creolized if its use is very 
common, or pidginized if its use is 
limited. Today, the maintenance or 
development of world-wide intel- 
ligibility in English probably depends 
on its active use internationally.’ One 
might add that such maintenance or 
development so far has depended on 
limiting the number of spoken styles 
of English which are actively taught 
and propagated to a very few 
‘standards’ already widely current 
and acceptable, among them Re- 
ceived Pronunciation; and that 
world-wide intelligibility is not likely 
to be promoted by a tendency to 
relax this limitation. 

Books issued by the Stationery 
Office bear generally, though not 
always, an official air, and are seldom 
dressed up to attract, The absence of 
the customary visual blandishment 
should not deter the student either 
of language or of education, or 
simply of world affairs. All will find 
a reliable introduction here to certain 
aspects of their studies, and a great 
deal worth pondering over. 


RECHERCHES SUR LES 
CARACTERES ET LE ROLE DES 
ELEMENTS MUSICAUX DANS 
LA PRONONCIATION 
ANGLAISE (ESSAI DE 
DESCRIPTION 
PHONOLOGIQUE). Etudes 
Anglaises 10, Georges Faure, 
Didier, Paris, 1962. 380 pp. 
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pratique d'anglais parlé (Paris, 1948) 
Would EO so far as to Say that, in 
learning to speak English, 
rhythms and intonations are 


more important than proper articula- 
tions. He maintains that musical 
elements play a larger part in English 
than in French or German or any 
other great language of the west. He 
holds that the time has come to re- 
examine the whole subject in a new 
way. The title of his book is 
significant. It mentions musical 
elements, and not specifically in- 
tonation, because its author has 
organized his investigations on the 
broadest possible basis. He knows 
well that all the prosodic features or 
prosodemes— duration, Stress, in- 
tonation, and juncture—are inter- 
dependent. Intonation can be isolated 
in theory, but in practice it is always 
linked with the other three proso- 
demes, more or less, according to the 
particular context, 

Three problems must be faced by 
any researcher who sets out to 
describe prosodic features scientifi- 
cally: terminology, transcription, and 
illustration. Dr Faure deals with all 
three problems adroitly and helpfully. 

First, in the matter of terminology, 
he keeps his technical terms as 
straightforward as ever he can, using 
clear and precise descriptions rather 
than pretentious neologisms that 
repel the keenest students while 
‘giving the simplest statement a 
fals-ly learned appearance’. 

Second, in choosing the best form 
of transcription, he spends much 
time examining the views of previous 
authorities on the subject and 
Presenting specimens of their work, 
but in the end he decides that simple 
marks within the orthographic text 
are the best because they are most 
easily and quickly taken in by the 
reader. Any form of superimposed 
notation, however accurate and 
excellent, distracts the reader’s atten- 
tion from the text, and it may become 
unduly tiring over long stretches, 


His own marks consist of short 
Straight lines of varying levels, 
angles, and lengths. 

Third, in dealing with the Problem 


of illustrative examples, he again 
offers a sensible solution. All his 
examples are taken, not from books 
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but from spontaneous everyday 
speech, bright and lively and un- 
inhibited: broadcast discussions and 
talks; chatter overheard in restaur- 
ants, buses, and theatres; authentic 
conversations among friends at tea- 
parties; and so on. 

Professor Faure divides his com- 
prehensive study into two parts, 
enumerating the theoretical prin- 
ciples of functional analysis in the 
first part, and demonstrating their 
practical application in the second. 
He opens Part I with a chronological 
survey of the study of intonation 
from John Hart's An orthographie of 
1569 to recent manuals by Roger 
Kingdon and W. R. Lee. He makes 
frequent references to Dr Lee's 
outstanding contributions. He also 
describes the contributions made by 
Nikolai Trubetskoy, Daniel Jones, 
Harold E. Palmer, and André 
Martinet, but he is constructively 
critical of them all. For instance, he 
shows how Palmer's nucleus-head- 
tail system was too narrowly de- 
pendent upon formal grammar. In 
Part II he begins his own practical 
application by boldly postulating five 
tones (tons statiques) and eleven tunes 
(tons mélodiques) giving copious 
specimens of them all and adding 
detailed commentaries on such (old 
and new) sentences as the following, 
in which intonation alone determines 
differences of meaning: 

I have instructions to leave 

She doesn't speak to anybody 

It's the country that suits me best 

I thought he was there. 

In his final section Dr Faure examines 
various types of adjunctions: initial, 
medial, and final. They may help the 
speaker to talk fluently without 
inserting ugly and meaningless noises 
into his flow of discourse. They 
enliven conversation generally, but 
they can be overdone. The author 
gently reprimands his own fellow- 
countrymen for being too fond of 
using such adjunctions as ‘Well... 
you know...asa matter of fact... 
between ourselves’. Final adjunctions 
include tag questions which are 
characteristically English. They are 


not the exact equivalents of French 
west-ce pas?, German nicht wahr ?, 
and Italian non é vero? 

This is a good book. It marks an 
advance in our knowledge of one of 
the most important (not to say 
elusive) features of the English 
language. 


THE ENGLISH VERB: 

FORM AND MEANINGS. 
Martin Joos. University of 
Wisconsin Press. 1964. x4-251 pp. 
$5.00. 


Every teacher knows that the forms 
of the English verb are not simple. 
Verbs have lost many of their 
inflexions, but they have made up for 
this loss by evolving a highly complex 
system of phrasal forms by means of 
participles and modal auxiliaries, 
Professor Martin Joos, who holds 
the chair of German in the University 
of Wisconsin, is convinced that 
present-day English is comparable 
with classical Greek in ‘the subtlety 
and elaborateness of its verb- 
system’. He regards all languages as 
‘equally hard, and equally easy, 
taken as wholes’. Each language has 
its own peculiar difficulties. German 
is specially difficult in its nouns, 
where English is easy. English is 
specially difficult in its verbs, but its 
verb-system is unique in its economy 
and symmetry. These qualities, he 
claims, are not obvious without 
careful examination and without the 
shedding of many false notions 
derived from school grammars. It is 
his aim in this book to show the 
functioning of the English verb by 
means of accurate analysis. He tells 
us that he spent no less than one 
quarter of a century observing the 
intricacies of our verb-system. His 
observation began in Toronto in 
1939 when he found himself teaching 
English to Czechs and Germans from 
Central Europe whose native tongues 
possessed verb patterns different from 
English and different from each 
other. He became more and more 
interested in linguistic analysis and, 
following the examples of Fries and 
Hockett, he decided that such 
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analysis would yield the best results 
if it were based on a fairly long 
Stretch of recorded speech. He found 
what he wanted in the report of the 
trial at the Old Bailey in London of 
a general practitioner, Dr Bodkin 
Adams, who was suspected of giving 
an overdose of heroin to one of his 
patients, a wealthy widow named 
Mrs Morell. This widow died at 
Eastbourne in November 1950 at the 
age of 81, leaving a fortune of 
£157,000. The report of the trial was 
composed by Mrs Sybille Bedford, a 
writer of some distinction. It was 
published in the United States as The 
Trial of Dr Adams and in England 
under the veiled title The Best We 
Can Do (Penguin Book No. 1639), 
The latter is still procurable and, 
since Professor Joos uses it as his 
corpus or text, serious students would 
do well to obtain it beforehand and 
read it with care. It was chosen as the 
most suitable specimen of living 
English spoken purposefully by 
people *with educations ranging from 
superior to moderately good’, and as 
‘the largest unmixed sample of 
authentic English that is available in 
the open market’, Only rarely does 
Joos 80 outside his chosen text to 
illustrate a point more fully, quoting 
sentences from Ivor Brown, Dorothy 
Sayers, C. p, Snow, Angus Wilson, 
John Wyndham, and others. The 
text of Trial is cited extensively 
throughout with precise references to 
many of its 8,038 finite verbs and 
with page references to both British 
and American editions. 

After an introduction the book is 
arranged in five chapters, describing 
Non-finite verbs: the finite schema; 
i and voice; aspect, 
, 8nd phase; and, finally, 
assertion, The last two chapters are 
the longest and the 


actual. Phase is Trager-Smith's term 
for the traditional present-perfect. 
Exactly why, Joos asks, cannot a man 
say (as he can when using the 
corresponding forms in other Euro- 
pean languages) ‘I have seen him 
yesterday’? The nearest thing to it is 
‘I have seen him. Yesterday. But 
this, he is careful to point out, is 
"two separate messages, the second 
in a one-word sentence without a 
verb'. The last chapter on assertion 
is mainly concerned with the eight 
modal auxiliaries—wwill, shall, can, 
may, must, ought to, dare, need— 
lacking definable lexical meaning. 
Six are old, but two (ought to and 
need) have arisen in the modern 
period. No less than 1,340 modals 
occur in Trial, comprising one sixth 
of all the finites, 

This is clearly not a work for 
beginners. It is a provocative and 
challenging book for those advanced 
Students who find pleasure in going 
beyond the standard grammars and 
who like to sharpen their linguistic 
faculties on the anvil of thought. It 
provides material for a series of high- 
level seminars. Laying no claim to 
finality, it leaves many questions 
unanswered and many problems 
unsolved. No one can read it without 
gaining a deeper insight into the 
inner working of the English verb- 
System. 


STUDIES IN PHONETICS AND 
LINGUISTICS. D. Abercrombie. 
O.U.P. 1965. 151 pp. 8s. 6d. 


The present volume is the tenth in 
the paperback series Language and 
Language Learning edited by R. 
Mackin and P. D. Strevens. As in the 
case of several of the other volumes 
which have so far appeared, this 
consists of a collection of reprints of 
articles and papers which have 
already been seen in print. This is a 
laudable enterprise, for it makes 
readily available, in an inexpensive 
form, many important contributions 
to linguistic thinking which might 
Otherwise languish in Obscurity in 
out-of-the-way journals, If the span 
covers a number of years, it is more- 
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over possible to discern the develop- 
ment — or inconsistencies — in the 
author’s attitude to his general sub- 
ject. There is a remarkable cohesion 
amongst Professor Abercrombie’s 
writings, despite the great variety of 
subjects treated. We have here 
lectures, papers read to gatherings of 
linguists and other specialists, radio 
talks, and articles and reviews in 
phonetic and linguistic journals, 
ranging from a pamphlet on ‘James 
Pitman’, published in 1937, to ‘Para- 
meters and Phonemes’, a paper 
originally given in 1963 to a meeting 
concerned with the development and 
disorders of hearing, language, and 
speech in children. The longest 
paper, ‘Forgotten Phoneticians’, runs 
to some 30 pages; the shortest, a 
note on ‘A Scottish Vowel’, occupies 
only a page and a half. A most useful 
index takes up 13 pages. The co- 
hesion comes, as the author remarks 
in his preface, from his ‘continuity of 
interest in certain aspects’ of pho- 
netics and linguistics, and more 
especially in such matters as ‘the 
function of language in society, 
problems of writing and trans- 
cription, and the traditions of 
linguistic thought’. 

For those concerned with the 
teaching of English, the articles of 
most immediate and general interest 
will, no doubt, be *Conversation and 
Spoken Prose’ and 'R.P. and Local 
Accent’. vet, from the point of view 
of the phonetic analysis of English— 
and Abercrombie is a phonetician 
before all else—the two articles con- 
cerned with the segmentation of the 
utterance into ‘feet’ (‘A Phonetician’s 
View of Verse Structure’ and ‘Syllable 
Quantity and Enclitics in English’) 
are the ones which merit most 
attention. The argument is ingenious 
and, on the face of it, convincing. 
Abercrombie claims that ‘English 
utterances may be considered as 
being divided by the isochronous 
beat of the stress pulse into feet of 
(approximately) even length’, the 
foot beginning with a stressed 
Syllable and containing everything 
up to the next stress. (Is there no case 


for a rhythmic foot containing an 
anacrusis?) The syllables within the 
foot are claimed to have various 
quantitative relationships. Since we 
are dealing with measurable entities, 
it would be interesting to have 
instrumental support for the hypo- 
thesis—at least to establish the 
relative quantities. (Abercrombie 
wisely claims only approximate iso- 
chrony for his stress beats. There 
seems to be wide variability in the 
human perception of equality of 
duration.) Some, too, may find 
difficulty in handling the concept of 
the ‘silent stress pulse’. In this 
respect, the difficulty of transferring 
a spoken lecture to print is apparent. 
Such a statement as ‘it (a sentence) 
contains, as I spoke it then, four 
stress pulses’ leaves the reader eager 
but frustrated, 

However one may quibble at some 
details of theory, the fact remains 
that this is a wise and stimulating 
collection of essays. Great experience 
and good sense are everywhere 
evident—too ardent and imaginative 
theorists should, for instance, take 
note of the warning contained in 
‘Pseudo-procedures in Linguistics’, 
Professor Abercrombie’s style is 
always elegant and lucid; he does 
not, as some so often do, cloak his 
ideas in obscurity. 


SYSTEMS OF PROSODIC AND 
PARALINGUISTIC FEATURES 
IN ENGLISH. David Crystal and 
Randolph Quirk. Mouton, The 
Hague. Janua Linguarum: Series 
Minor Nr. XXXIX. 1964. 94 pp. 
12 Dutch guilders. 


This notable contribution to the Gate 
of Languages Series formulates the 
framework into which Professor 
Randolph Quirk and his fellow- 
workers on the Survey of English 
Usage at University College London 
intend to fit their descriptions of 
suprasegmental linguistic features, 
All teachers of English appreciate the 
importance of intonation, and they 
realize. how closely intonation is 
linked with stress and juncture. 
Besides these prosodic features, 
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however, there are other charac- 
teristics to observe and record, and 
these may be conveniently grouped 
under the wider heading of par- 
alinguistic features. This book con- 
tains a tentative system of rules and 
principles specially devised for the 
guidance of present and future 
compilers of the Survey. With great 
care and precision it explains why 
one particular set of distinctions has 
been chosen, and not another. 

In some ways, therefore, its 
authors can be said to break new 
ground. After a brief recapitulation 
of all previous research into the 
subject (Chapters 1 and 2), they 
Present their own systems of para- 
linguistic and Prosodic features 
(Chapters 3 and 4), summarizing 
their discoveries in two synoptic 
tables and concluding with two 
Passages taken from a text or corpus 
of 30,000 words recording three 
hours of spontaneous discussions and 
arguments among some thirty educa- 
ted speakers. These Passages bear 
code numbers relating to the total 
Survey collection of texts now housed 
in the London research centre 
situated just north of the Senate 
House and the British Museum. The 
book ends with an appendix con- 
taining Spectrographs of isolated 
sounds and phrases which the reader 
can examine at leisure, 

The authors make it clear that 
they draw no rigid dividing-line 
between Prosodic and paralinguistic 
features, In the Synoptic tables just 
mentioned they set Up nine contrast 
classes ranging from the most 
prosodic feature (tone) to the most 
paralinguistic one (pause). Between 
these two extremes they place tempo, 
prominence, pitch range, rhythmica- 
lity, tension, quality, and qualifi- 
cation. The last three — quality, 
qualification, and pause—are of, 

VR paralinguistic, 
Quality includes Whisper, breathiness 
creak, falsetto, 
Qualification c. 
giggling, 


Sonance, omprises 
laughing, tremulousness, 
Sobbing, and Weeping. Pause is 
Shown to consist of two kinds; 


voiced and voiceless. Voiced pause 
is applied to all those neutral noises 
—[2], [9:], [em], [am]—which people 
make when thought lags behind 
articulation. Voiceless pause is silence 
which can be measured in units of 
time and which, mark you, can be 
profoundly communicative. Think of 
the ancient proverbs 'Speech is sil- 
vern, silence is golden’ and ‘Silence 
gives consent’. Think, too, of 
Hamlet’s last words in Shakespeare’s 
play: ‘The rest is silence’. 

This important monograph posses- 
ses two main points of interest for 
readers of this journal. First, it gives 
them some further insight into the 
pioneering work now being done by 
Quirk, Crystal, and others in the 
scientific description of living English 
speech; and second, it throws new 
light on those complex problems of 
Stress and intonation with which all 
teachers have to grapple day by day. 


A FIRST TECHNICAL READER. 
G. Broughton. Macmillan, 1965. 
122 pp. 6s. 9d. 


The subjects of the thirty passages in 
this book range from radio stars to 
rheumatoid arthritis, from steel 
rolling mills to pest control in Africa. 
They are by 'experts in their par- 
ticular fields’ and are in full English, 
though directed at the layman rather 
than the expert. Togetheg they are 
now offered as ‘an introduction to 
technical English writing for the 
student who has completed a normal 
English language course’. There are 
exercises on vocabulary (Give the 
meaning of . . .; Explain in your own 
Words . . .) and exercises of a more 
elaborate kind, such as: Explain how 
the journey shock recorder is con- 
Structed and how it works, and What 
Suggestions does the writer make 
which might help aircraft designers 
reduce the risk of fire? Each passage 
is followed by brief notes on the more 
unusual words. There are Occasional 
illustrations. The book has been 
carefully put together and can be 
Iecommended for advanced Students 
with technical or Scientific interests, 
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THEENGLISHMAN’S ENGLAND. 
R. J. Emery. Macmillan, 1965. 

206 pp. 6s. 

This book is a collection of texts on 
English life and thought. It is 
neither an anthology of passages of 
English chosen for their literary 
merit, nor is it a textbook designed to 
reveal English institutions and the 
structure of English society. Its aim, 
the author states, is 'to present 
significant elements in the modern 
British culture and consciousness as 
reflected or described in the works of 
past and present English writers'; 
and it is suggested that it could be 
used for reading and discussion, for 
translation and comprehension, in 
senior classes of secondary schools 
and in British Institutes by students 
who have already worked through 
the basic textbooks but who still 
need practice in the language. 

The passages differ considerably 
in difficulty and content. This in 
itself is no bad thing; but the range 
is such that probably less than half 
the passages are suitable for schools. 
The majority are more attuned to the 
interests of adults, whose greater 
experience of life would enable them 
to profit by more advanced texts and 
more abstruse ideas: not many 
students of seventeen would care to 
come to grips with the difficulties of 
both the language and the thought 
of Mill's Utilitarianism, Ogden and 
Richards’ Meaning of Meaning, 
Emerson’s English Traits, or Arnold’s 
English Poets. 

Most of the passages are taken 
from modern authors—Osbert Lan- 
caster, Beveridge, Orwell, Bertrand 
Russell, C. P. Snow, Margery 
Perham, Robin Pedley—and it is 
refreshing to find extracts in a text- 
book that are not to be read as great 
literature but are to be used to 
provide a background to English 
thought, to communicate ideas rather 
than evoke emotions. One omission 
that may, perhaps, occasion some 
surprise is that of any text dealing 
with the effect and extent of the 
influence of the language of Shake- 
speare and the Bible on the culture of 
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English society; this influence, surely, 
has been continuing and significant. 

Whether the author is justified in 
including passages about philosophy 
and art, inherently difficult of com- 
prehension, is debatable. It is 
doubtful whether any but a handful 
of teachers will feel that the time 
spent on them in class is justified. In 
any case, do these passages help an 
intermediate-grade foreign student 
to get beneath the skin of an 
Englishman? How many Englishmen 
have so mastered Russell’s Mathe- 
matical Philosophy that it can be said 
that his thought is a significant 
element in British culture? 

The thirty pages of notes are con- 
cise, clear, and adequate. A useful 
thumbnail biography of most of the 
authors and many of the people 
mentioned in the text is provided, 

Taken as a whole, nine-tenths of 
this book can be used to advantage. 
At six shillings it is outstandingly 
good value and deserves great 
success. 


BACKGROUND TO BRITAIN. 
M. D. Munro Mackenzie and 

L. J. Westwood. Macmillan, 1965. 
186 pp. 6s. 


This book contains forty short, 
specially written reading passages 
about aspects of life in contemporary 
Britain, and is designed for middle 
forms of schools and for other 
students prepaiing for the Cambridge 
Lower Certificate in English. 

The passages deal with a wide 
variety of subjects and are written in 
simple, straightforward, colloquial 
English. They will be useful for 
language study as well as for 
providing information on the British 
way of life. 

Each passage is followed by 
exercises on its vocabulary and con- 
tent, and on grammar. Those on the 
content will be valuable for oral 
work in class. The grammatical 
exercises are only partly based on the 
preceding passage; they should be 
useful for revision and additional 
practice. The vocabulary exercises, 
however, should be treated with 
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caution, as unless controlled by a 
skilled teacher they may well lead to 
dictionary-searching with all its 
accompanying danger. 


THE PENGUIN DICTIONARY. 
Compiled by G. N. Garmonsway, 
with Jacqueline Simpson. Penguin 
Reference Books. 1965, xiv4- 800 pp. 
12s. 6d. 


Languages are constantly changing 
and new words coming upon the 
Scene. Old words change their 
meanings. Thus there is constantly a 
need for dictionaries to be revised 
and supplemented, The Penguin 
English Dictionary claims to be 
completely new, and not a revision 
or adaptation of any existing work, 
1f this is so, we are entitled to know 
by what methods the words were 
collected and what Sources, written 
and spoken, were used. But on this 
Point the Preface is silent. 

"The emphasis in the Selection of 
vocabulary’, says the Preface, *has 
been away from archaisms and 
Obsolete words towards the con- 
temporary and colloquial, but a 
certain amount of the older vocabu- 
lary has been included SO as to 
enable the reader to understand the 
Writings of past centuries that do not 
demand Specialized knowledge of 

rms and phrases,’ This is 


The student of English literature 
therefore turn else- 


» though the student of Present- 
day English will find this di 


the first twenty entrie: 


Iw Sont 
of the dictionary ope M. oues 


ned at random: 


(p. 231) duramen, durance, duration, 
durbar, duress, during, durst, dusk, 
dusky, dust, dustbin, dust-bowl, dust- 
cart, dust-cover, dust-devil, duster, 
dustily, | dustiness, dusting, dust- 
jacket; (p. 642) skin-tight, skip, 
skipper, skipping-rope, skirl, skirmish, 
skirt, skirting-board, skit, skitter, 
skittish, skittle, skivvy, skivy, skua, 
skulk, skull, skull-cap, skunk, sky. 
Some of these entries are sub- 
stantial, e.g. that under dust, which 
includes bite the dust, kick up a 
dust, lick the dust, skake the dust off 
one’s feet, throw dust in the eyes of, 
and dust (a person's) jacket for him. 

This is not, of Course, a dictionary 
for the learner of English as a 
second language unless he is at a 
very advanced stage. While on the 
one hand it includes very common 
words such as in and during, the use 
of which can hardly be learnt from a 
dictionary, it takes in also a mass of 
vocabulary which the average over- 
seas learner is never likely to need. 
There are no illustrations. 

In this day and age it is strange to 
find pronunciation indicated, not by 
the familiar I.P.A, symbols, but by a 
new system, none too easy for the 
foreign student to interpret. Stress is 
satisfactorily indicated by means of 
italic type. The unstressed vowel 
sound /o/ is represented in a number 
of ways, e.g. by [a] in sofa [sOfa], by 
[er] in cupboard [kuberd], by [o] in 
geology [jee-oloji] and by [u] in 
Banbury [banburi]; and these four 
letters are also in use to represent 
other sounds, Moreover, an ‘rP 
Sound is insisted on in words like 
murderer [murderer], pair [pair] and 
enter [enter]: see page xi. Indeed, 
Symbols are provided for two 'r 
Sounds, one as in such words and 
one, [R], as in words like rot [Rot] 
and arrival [aRival]. According to the 
table on page xi, the reader is also 
Tequired to differentiate between the 
initial sound in wit, shown as [w], 
and that in whim, shown as [hw], 
though this differentiation is not 
made in the body of the dictionary. 
It is evident that a half-hearted 
attempt has been made to represent 
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a type of Scottish pronunciation 
rather than the usual ‘Received 
Pronunciation’. There is, of course, 
no reason at all why dictionaries 
should not represent other types of 
English pronunciation, but at least 
the reader is entitled to be told what 
type is meant to be represented. As 
it is, the pronunciation aspect of 
this dictionary is likely to confuse 
and mislead the foreign learner. 
Furthermore, it is surprising that its 
scholarly principal compiler should 
be willing to use the meaningless 
phrase (on p. ix) ‘highly specialized 
phonetic symbols’. To what symbols 
is he referring and in what way are 
they more specialized than his own? 
No; in spite of its claim to be up to 
date, here the Penguin Dictionary 
wears a decidedly fusty air. 
The print is very small. 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 
USAGE. J. Tennant. Longmans. 
1964. viii+184 pp. 8s. 6d. 
As the author rightly says, most 
students, whatever their mother 
tongue, make very much the same 
mistakes in learning English. This 
reference book is based on errors he 
has met with frequently in written 
work. It is not intended to be com- 
prehensive, but merely to supplement 
courses and dictionaries. ‘Some notes 
on English social customs and their 
vocabulary are added in the hope 
that they may prove useful on the 
student's first visit to England." 

These notes are indeed one of the 
most useful features of the book: see, 
for instance, the entries on alien, 
anniversary, bath and bathe, ball, 
chemist, cloak-room, greetings and 
leave-takings, home-made, luggage, 
money, professor, school, umbrella, 
and wedding. There is a mine of 
information here, and for this sort of 
thing alone the student who follows 
the author's advice to 'first read 
through all the articles, perhaps only 
a few pages at a time’ will be richly 
rewarded. 

There is a great deal of other 
information—on spelling, pronun- 
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ciation, correct and incorrect uses 
of words, abbreviations, grammatical 
points. The entries are arranged 
alphabetically and there is also an 
index of words for which there 
is no entry but which are men- 
tioned in articles on other words. 
A high standard of accuracy is 
maintained and there are very few 
misprints. Some might think that 
incorrect usage should never be 
printed, but after all this is a book 
for adults at a fairly advanced stage 
of learning English, who will already 
have met with most of the errors 
mentioned and who, moreover, will 
be improving their command of the 
language to some extent by means of 
consciously adopting or rejecting a 
usage. 

From a small volume which con- 
tains so much that is good it is hard 
to pick out a few best entries, but 
those oa accommodation, defective 
and deficient, especially and specially, 
in- and un-, meals, public house, 
sounds, and time may be arbitrarily 
selected. 

Omissions are inevitable in a book 
of this size. They include: altogether] 
all together, alllall the[all of the, 
either[neither, and so long. There is a 
very inadequate explanation of the 
comprehensive school. On silent ‘h’ 
there is some inadequacy: it is only 
its non-sounding at the beginning of 
stressed syllables that should be 
avoided. 

This book is excellent value for 
moncy. 


ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION 
ILLUSTRATED. J. L. M. Trim. 
C.U.P. 1965. 77 pp. 6s. 


This phonetic reader is lavishly and 
amusingly illustrated by Peter Knee- 
bone. It is divided into four sections, 
entitled *Pure Vowels', ‘Diphthongs’, 
‘Consonants’, and ‘Word Divisions’, 
The first three of these consist of 
words, phrases, and sentences (each 
accompanied by a cartoon sketch) 
featuring a particular sound. Thus 
for /e/, on page 12, the language 
material is: a hand, a map, a flag, a 
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tank, a jazz band, a fat man clapping 
his hands, a black cat catching a fat 
rat, and Anne has plaits and black 
slacks. Harry has a hacking jacket. 
Harry and Anne are standing hand in 
hand. The phonetic transcriptions 
are in the system used by Jones's 
English Pronouncing Dictionary. 

Where the only criterion of choice 
is a phonetic one and an effort is 
made to provide maximum repetition 
of a sound, some very unnatural, 
though sometimes amusing, utter- 
ances result. We have, for instance: 
Olive watches John put a locked 
strong-box on a yacht in a lock at the 
docks, Hugh shoots a moose and 
loses his loose tooth, and The ogre 
gargles with gusto. There are many 
unusual words, e.g. hacking ( Jacket), 
mushed, dun, Cosset, cormorant, foil, 
dromedary, zebra, 

The author claims that this booklet 
Provides ‘teachers and learners of 
spoken English with a flexible tool, 
for which various uses may be found 
at different Stages in the learning 
Process’, He seems to have beginners 
in mind, for he Says: ‘After a series of 
Such lessons a Pupil should have a 
good basic concrete everyday vocabu- 
lary .. ., as well as a mastery of the 
Sound contrasts essential to intel- 
ligibility in English.’ But the book is 
Dot suitable for beginners, since the 
vocabulary range is extremely wide 
and a considerable Brasp of syntax is 
assumed. For adult learners at a 
fairly advanced Stage it offers sound 
and lively materia] for remedial work 
In pronunciation, In the hands of a 
well-qualified native English Speaker 
of the language it should be helpful, 
both to a Greek spy (not a Greek’s 
pie) and to an Asian (not a nation), 

It May find a use, also, as an 


entertaining introduction to phonetic 
Script. 


ENGLISH PHONETIC TEXTS. 
David Abercrombie, Faber and 
Faber, 1964, 125 Pp. 25s, 

This expensive 
book is intende 
English studeni 


though well-printed 
d mainly for native 
ts of phonetics. It is 
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notable for an introduction dealing 
with the theory of transcription, and 
advanced foreign students who speci- 
alize in the teaching of. English should 
study this. The texts should be inter- 
esting in themselves, at least to a 
student of language, and not simply 
because of the way they are tran- 
scribed. They include extracts from 
the writings of Hjelmslev, T. S. 
Eliot, Malinowski, Vossler, Helen 
Keller, Sweet, Bradley, Lascelles 
Abercrombie, Bernard Shaw, and 
H. E. Palmer. Appendix I deals with 
other types of transcription and 
Appendix II gives the orthographic 
versions of the extracts. There is a 
short bibliography. 

Professor Abercrombie specifically 
Says that the type of transcription 
employed in this book is ‘probably 
not a good one for teaching English 
Pronunciation to foreign learners 
who are beginning work on the 
language’. He uses LP.A. symbols 
without the length mark and there 
are several differences from the 
Tepresentation made in the English 
Pronouncing Dictionary. The meaning 
of the terms ‘broad’ and ‘narrow’ is 
discussed at length. Abercrombie 
Prefers the ‘romanic’ symbols, as 
being the most satisfactory and 
familiar from a typographical point 
of view. We may ask ‘familiar to 
whom?’ Only to users of the roman 
alphabet. 

In condemning the use of ‘exotic’ 
letters, except in transcriptions in- 
tended to facilitate comparison of 
two forms of speech, Abercrombie 
does not mention their value in 
helping to dissolve a mental associa- 
tion between a certain foreign- 
language sound and a particular 
letter in the learner's first-language 
alphabet. He rightly points out that 
'every departure from a simple 
phonetic transcription has the effect 


of transferring. information to the 
text from 
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of reading. Take your pick. And 
also, since language-learners’ difficul- 
ties are not in all respects identical 
everywhere, what about different 
transcriptions (taking a transcription 
as a visual reminder of what has to be 
said) for different countries? 

Here we have a book which every 
serious student of phonetics should 
study with care. He or she will not 
find in it an exhaustive treatment of 
every aspect of transcription, nor a 
statement which is uncontroversial 
throughout. None the less, it is an 
important addition to the literature 
of the subject. 


ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION 
PRACTICE. U.L.P. G. F. Arnold 
and A. C. Gimson. 1965. 79 pp. 6s. 6d. 


The greater part of this practice 
reader consists of vowel and con- 
sonant drills using isolated words. 
There is a short section for each 
sound, and the word lists also provide 
for comparison. Some of the words 
are unusual (e.g. fudge, shod, hake), 
and thus one of the claims made in 
the introduction, that the book ‘is 
designed to help the beginner to- 
wards a good pronunciation' (re- 
viewer's italics) is not justified. It 
will, like other phonetic readers, be 
of interest and value to fairly 
advanced students. 

The type of pronunciation repre- 
sented is Received Pronunciation, 
which, as the authors rightly say, ‘is 
not regarded as a regional dialect 
pronunciation’. The phonetic alpha- 
bet employed is that of A. C. 
Gimson’s An Introduction to the 
Pronunciation of English, while the 
tone marks are those of O’Connor 
and Arnold's Intonation of Colloquial 
English. The latter are used in the 
14-page section entitled ‘Connected 
Texts (phonetic) but not in the 
corresponding section ‘Connected 
Texts (orthographic)’, which con- 
sists of unmarked material. The tone 
marks indicate a considerable amount 
of detail, but occasionally they do 
not give visual support to the 
intonation line and are then slightly 


misleading /VPeter said I could ,go/, 
for instance, is intended to suggest a 
fall on the first syllable and a rise 
only from go; /XPeter said I could 
,do it/ also to suggest a fall on the 
first syllable (and a rise from do); 
and /*Peter’ll *go there toVmorrow/ 
a gradual descent from the first 
Syllable (and a fall plus rise on 
morrow). There is a degree of 
complication here which might be 
puzzling to the average student. 
Since three of the six connected texts 
have been recorded, the system of 
tone marking could have been 
simpler. The upright line (|) at the 
end of an intonation is, however, 
particularly helpful. 

The style of pronunciation adopted 
is that ‘commonly used in conver- 
sation between English people not 
particularly well-known to each 
other’, The syntactic patterns of the 
dialogues are at an advanced level, 
The background is British, 

The book is inexpensive and clearly 
printed. Misprints are rare, 


ENGLISH IN ADVERTISING: 
A LINGUISTIC STUDY OF 
ADVERTISING IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. Geoffrey N. Leech. 
xiv+210 pp. 25s. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND. G. W. Turner, 

xi+ 236 pp. 27s. 6d. English 
Language Series. Longmans. 1966. 


These are among the first volumes to 
appear in Longmans’ English Lan- 
guage Series, edited by the Director 
of the Survey of English Usage, 
Professor Randolph Quirk. The aim 
of this series is to provide scholarly 
and expertly linguistic studies of 
various aspects of the living language 
as it is now spoken and written in all 
its forms and varieties throughout 
the world. 

The author of the first of these two 
volumes is Assistant Secretary of the 
Communication Research Centre at 
University College London. During 
the last four years he has carried out 
an investigation into the language 
of television advertising in Britain. 
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He has analysed a sample of over six 
hundred such advertisements broad- 
cast in the early months of 1961 and, 
mainly on the basis of this analysis, 
he has written this informative and 
sensible book. After a brief Intro- 
duction, in which he places his 
specialized study on the wider back- 
ground of general linguistics, he 
divides his book into three parts, 
entitled ‘Advertising English and 
other Englishes’, ‘Standard Adver- 
tising English’, and ‘Change and 
Creativity’. 

Is it possible to speak of a grammar 
of advertising? Can we discover any 
features peculiar to this variety or 
register of speech? Mr Leech shows 
clearly and convincingly that such 
features do exist and he describes 
them with accuracy and skill. He 
shows, for instance, that verbs in the 
active voice are over twenty times 
more frequent than those in the 
Passive; that verbs are most frequent- 
ly used in the imperative mood; that 
the commonest verbs are of one 
syllable; that negative forms are 
seldom used; but that nouns general- 
ly stand as components of larger 
nominal groups which are often 
complex and heavily weighted. Sen- 
tence-structure tends to be dislocated 
Or disjunctive, All in all, the most 
striking facts emerging from this 
close analysis are (a) that verb 
groups are rare and simple; (5) that 
noun groups are frequent and com- 
plex; and (c) that syntax is disjunctive, 

The twenty commonest verbs in 
order of frequency are make, get, 
give, have, see, buy, come, go, know, 
keep, look, need, love, use, feel, like, 
choose, take, start, and taste. You 
will observe that all these verbs are 
of one syllable. They all come from 
Old English except get, give, and take 
from Scandinavian, and use and 
taste from French. 

The complex noun groups are very 
varied. Advertisers like piling up 
Premodifiers. They are fond of 
glowingly alluring descriptions like 
‘noisily crisp celery’, ‘cool thirst- 
quenching cucumber’, ‘golden bub- 
bling toasted cheese’, and ‘lovely rich 


fruit cakes’. Notice, by the way, that 
all these four nominal groups have 
different constructions. Advertisers 
prefer premodification because it is 
shorter and more forceful than post- 
modification. Mr Leech gives a good 
example of heavy premodification 
from a steel company’s report 
quoted in Randolph Quirk's The Use 
of English (p. 161): ‘The programme 
has included . . . the redesign and 
enlargement of the Company's eight 
fixed open hearth steel melting fur- 
naces.” As Quirk later points out 
(p. 163), this is more direct and less 
cumbersome than saying 'eight fur- 
naces, of a fixed type with open 
hearth, for the melting of steel'. 
Similarly advertisers speak of ‘top- 
quality bulbs’ instead of ‘bulbs of the 
highest quality’; ‘feather-light flakes’ 
instead of ‘flakes as light: sa feather’; 
‘sparkling-clean paintwork’ instead 
of ‘paintwork that is clean and 
sparkling’; ‘chocolate-flavoured ce- 
real" instead of ‘cereal flavoured with 
chocolate’; and ‘rain-and-stain-re- 
sisting cloth’ instead of ‘cloth that is 
both rainproof and stainless’. You 
will observe that all these pre- 
modifying groups require hyphens in 
writing and special intonations in 
Speech to make their meanings clear. 
In some ways, indeed, these expres- 
Sions show a general tendency in 
current English quite apart from 
advertising. People now talk about 
‘easy-to-read storjes’ instead of 
‘stories easy to read’ (noun+adjec- 
tive group), ‘stories that are easy to 
read' (noun+relative clause), or 
‘easy stories to read’ (attributive 
adjective + noun + gerundial infini- 
tive). All are good English, but ‘easy- 
to-read stories’ is perhaps more 
striking because it is a little unusual. 
You will find plenty of illustrations 
of such choices of expression in Mr 
Leech’s instructive book. 

The next contribution to the new 
English Language Series comes from 
Mr G. W. Turner, a born New 
Zealander who is now Reader in 
English in the University of Adelaide, 
He is therefore well qualified to write 
this volume on Austral English—the 
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speech of Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand. He has written it in a 
clearand lively style and from fullness 
of knowledge. He shows that this 
Austral or Australasian English has 
its regional and social varieties, but 
that its sameness is remarkable. 
Although ‘Perth is as far from New 
Zealand as Persia is from England’, 
there are less differences in pronun- 
ciation than are to be found in the 
eastern United States or in the 
Yorkshire dales. 

Broad Australian has slower 
rhythms and a smaller range of tones 
than British English. The phoneme 
[9] is much used. Arches and archers 
are both pronounced [a:tfoz], where- 
as in British English they are 
differentiated: [a:tfiz] but [a:tfez]. 
Taxis [taksiz] and taxes [taksez], on 
the other hand, are distinguished in 
Australian, whereas in British English 
they are both pronounced [taksiz]. 
Mr Turner carefully records small, 
though notable, differences in the 
pronunciations of vowels and diph- 
thongs, and of the consonants l5 
and w. 

Many Austral words are the names 
of geographical features, plants, and 
animals unknown to the rest of the 
English-speaking world. A poet has 
well described the distance between 
New Zealand and England as that 
between the pohutukawa (a tree with 
red flowers) and the rose. Names of 
natural features like brush, bush, 
creek, paddock, and scrub have wider 
senses. Words like cobber ‘comrade, 
mate, chum’, /arrikin ‘street loafer, 
hooligan’, and dinkum ‘genuine, real" 
are excellent Aussie. Mr Turner finds 
space to write entertainingly on 
place-names, on the use and impor- 
tance of Pidgin English, and on the 
future of the aboriginal languages. 
Among the latter Maori is the most 
respected. It belongs to the wide- 
spread Malayo-Polynesian family of 
languages. People admire the Maoris 
as the last survivors of a noble race, 
and ‘Maori competes with Latin in 
providing school mottoes in New 
Zealand’, 

The author greatly helps his 


readers by adding a complete index 
of words and phrases as well as a. 
critical bibliography. He reminds us 
of that awakening interest in Austral 
English studies shown, among other 
things, by the foundation of a 
Research Centre at Sydney, the 
establishment of a school of con- 
temporary speech at Brisbane, and 
the collection by the Victoria 
University of Wellington of material 
relating to the history of English in 
New Zealand. Some of this Welling- 
ton material has already been sent to 
England for inclusion in the forth- 
coming second supplement to the 
Oxford English Dictionary. 


A MODERN ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. Knud Schibsbye. 
O.U.P. 1965. x-- 310 pp. 215. 


As its title implies, this handbook by 
the Professor of Englih in the 
University of Copenhagen is con- 
cerned with the living language of 
today. First published in three 
volumes (1957-61) under the title 
Engelsk Grammatik by the Danish 
Naturmetodens Sproginstitut, it is 
based on long experience in practical 
teaching at university level. It is a 
book for advanced students, and it 
takes its place with Otto Jespersen's 
Essentials of English Grammar (1933) 
and R. W. Zandvoort's A Handbook 
of English Grammar (1957) as one of 
the great single-volume European 
grammars of this century. 

Professor Knud Schibsbye was 
indeed not only a pupil of Jespersen's, 
but also a fellow-worker. Together 
with Paul Christophersen and Niels 
Haislund he helped Jespersen to 
produce Part VI, the important 
volume on morphology, in 4 Modern 
English Grammar on Historical Prin- 
ciples (1909-49), The present book 
shows the influence of Jespersen in 
emphasizing the threefold distinction 
between form, function, and weaning 
(or, as Schibsbye prefers to say, fo 
function, and rie N 
C content) and in the rare 

use of the term nexus, but in its 
general concept it is more traditional 


and conventional. Schibsb: 


x ye nowher 
mentions the doctrine of the three 
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ranks—Jespersen's greatest indivi- 
dual contribution to grammatical 
theory—and he makes no attempt to 
formulate any philosophy of gram- 
mar. His book is everywhere straight- 
forward and uninvolved, 

Like R. W. Zandvoort in his 
Handbook (to which indebtedness is 
graciously expressed in the Preface) 
Knud Schibsbye is concerned in the 
first place to describe the British 
variety of English, but he makes 
occasional references to American 
speech where there are any notable 
divergences. He takes received stan- 
dard English as his norm for both 
speech and writing, but he also cites 
dialectal expressions where they seem 
to be relevant, as well as colloquial 
and vulgar turns of phrase, ‘slipshod 
everyday speech', and even ‘slovenly 
writing’ on the ground that his 
readers will actually encounter these 
in life and literature. At no point, 
however, does he leave his readers in 
doubt about what is acceptable and 
what unacceptable, correct and in- 
Correct, standard and substandard. 
From time to time he refers to 
acknowledged authorities: Fowler's 
Modern English Usage, Partridge's 
Usage and Abusage, Evans's Diction- 
ary of Contemporary American Usage, 
Gatenby-Hornby-Wakefield's Advan- 
ced Learner’s Dictionary of Current 
English, and Gowers’s Complete 
Plain Words. Gowers’s revision of 
Fowler (1965) appeared too late for 
use. 

Dispensing with chapters, the 
author follows Jespersen in adopting 
a simple decimal numbering for 
sections, Subsections, and para- 
graphs. His thirteen sections are 
based, with modifications, on the 
traditional parts of Speech: verbs, 
nouns, adjectives, adverbs, numerals, 
Pronouns and determinatives, demon- 
Stratives, the definite article, inter- 
TOgatives, relatives, indefinite pro- 
nouns, the indefinite article, and 
Particles (a useful blanket term 
Covering interjections, adverbial par- 
ticles, conjunctions, and preposi- 
tions). He has planned every section 
With care and he has Solved very 


satisfactorily that major problem 
facing every conscientious gram- 
marian—the choice of illustrative 
examples. In his Essentials of 
English Grammar Jespersen quoted 
mostly from his vast collection of 
recorded instances, but he also 
thought up many words and phrases, 
some of them quite brief, to demon- 
strate particular points. For example, 
the barking dog shows junction: the 
dog is barking shows nexus. Unfor- 
tunately, some of these made-up 
expressions sound just a little unreal 
and bookish. Does anyone ever talk 
about ‘the barking dog’ in the world 
of reality? What breed of dog is it 
anyway ? Since 1933 this hypothetical 
dog has barked its way into other 
grammar books and linguistic jour- 
nals. Now Schibsbye keeps well clear 
of barking dogs. He takes all his 
examples from recorded speech and 
writing since 1945: newspapers, 
magazines, journals, novels, and 
expository prose. He does not 
clutter up his text with the origins of 
all quotations, stating sources only 
when they are significant. He 
generally gives the names of authors 
no longer living: G. K. Chesterton, 
Lytton Strachey, Virginia Woolf, 
Aldous Huxley, Somerset Maugham. 
These illustrative sentences have all 
been admirably selected. They are 
never dull. They provide lively and 
colourful reading in themselves. 
Sometimes, by the way, Schibsbye 
States an interesting piece of infor- 
mation about the modern world. For 
instance, in discussing the relations 
between cardinal and ordinal numer- 
als he reminds his readers that Room 
412 in a hotel or office-block does not 
mean the 412th room but the 12th 
room on the 4th floor—not the same 
thing. 

One or two small points may here 
be noted. It is true that ‘the old past 
participle writ is met with in the 
phrase writ large corresponding to 
"only more so": we think of Brittany 
as the Scottish Highlands writ large’. 
It should nevertheless be made clear 
that this stock Phrase always bears an 
archaic flavour, since it echoes 
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Milton's *New Presbyter is but Old 
Priest writ large’, the famous ending 
of his poem On the forcers of con- 
science under the Long Parliament 
(p. 21). The use of unstressed there’s 
[Sez] is so important that it should 
receive mention in the paragraph on 
initial there (p. 44). The sentence ‘The 
verger was making the rounds of his 
cathedral when he noticed that an 
image of St. Anthony was missing’ 
contains no form of the expanded 
tense, since missing ‘not in its place, 
absent’ here functions as a pre- 
dicative adjective (p. 65). Let in 
*Don't let the fire go out' is not an 
auxiliary verb (p. 80). For outmoded 
M.P.’s write M.P.s (p. 94); and for 
1960's write 1960s (p. 173). The word 
elderly should be deleted from the 
list of adjectives ‘not compared for 
reasons of content’ (p. 121). 

This book is excellently produced 
without a single misprint. Reference 
is made easy by the most helpful 
provision of a detailed synopsis of 
contents and a copious word index. 


THE STORY OF LANGUAGE. 
Revised Edition. Mario Pei. New 
York: Lippincott. London: Allen and 
Unwin. 1965. 491 pp. $7.50. 425. 


Professor Mario Pei, who holds the 
chair of Romance Philology in 
Columbia University, is well known 
as the editor of a comprehensive 
volume on The World's Chief Lan- 
guages and as the author of shorter 
books, All About Language, Voices of 
Man, and many others. The first 
edition of the present book appeared 
in New York in 1949 and in London 
in 1952. The revised edition of 1965 
is a new book. It is organized into 
five parts instead of the original six: 
the history of language; the con- 
stituent elemenis of language; the 
social function of language; modern 
spoke tongues; an international 
language. Two entirely new chapters 
and numerous new paragraphs have 
been added. On the other hand, the 
four chapters on language learning 
have been dropped as well as many 
topical allusions to the state of the 
world at the close of the Second 


World War when the first edition was 
written. It is indeed astounding to 
observe how quickly relations be- 
tween the world’s great languages 
have changed during the last twenty 
years. 

The two new chapters bear the 
titles Language and Psychology and 
Self-designation. The first examines 
the extent to which formal differences 
between languages reflect the minds 
of their speakers. Is each language a 
law to itself? The second discusses 
the names by which countries and 
peoples refer to themselves as opposed 
to the names that outsiders give them, 

Of the 3,310 million people living 
on this earth Pei shows that nearly 
half speak one of the languages of the 
Indo-European family to which 
English itself belongs. English is 
spoken by some 300 million as a 
first or native language, by about 
100 million as a second language, 
and by an unascertainable (ever 
increasing) number of people as a 
foreign language. It is spoken by 
some 180 million in the United 
States, of whom 110 million speak 
the General or Midwestern variety, 
40 million speak the Southern, and 
30 million the Eastern dialect. The 
differences between these three 
American dialects are smaller than 
those prevailing in England, but they 
are well known today through the 
researches of Hans Kurath and his 
assistants who are compiling that 
extensive Linguistic Atlas of the 
United States which is still in progress. 
Recent investigation reveals the 
existence of ‘at least twenty-four well- 
defined regional dialects, most of 
which are located east of the 
Mississippi’. A man’s dialect can be 
readily determined from his pronun- 
ciations of the following groups of 
words: 

merry marry Mary 

wash water Washington 
on off dog oft lot log sorry 
about the house greasy 


father park part 

first bird 

can (verb) can (noun) 
ash ask. 


His pronunciation of each of these 
word-groups will place the speaker 
east or west, or north or south, of a 
certain line (known as an isogloss) 
until he is at last confined to one 
small area. Using I.P.A. symbols, try 
transcribing these nine groups into 
(a) Received Standard British English 
(referring to Daniel Jones when in 
doubt); (b) General American (refer- 
ring to J. S. Kenyon when in doubt); 
and (c) any other dialect with which 
you happen to be acquainted. 

One notable fact in the history of 
English is that it did not begin to 
expand beyond the coasts of Britain 
until it was already mature. Nearly 
all the five and a half million people 
who spoke Shakespeare's English 
lived in England and parts of Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland. In the twen- 
tieth century the influence of English 
on the structures and vocabularies of 
other languages, especially French 
and Spanish, has become for the first 
time a disturbing reality. Is this 
influence always good? Professor 
René Etiemble has written a book 
condemning what he calls franglais, 
that strange blend of French and 
English which American commer- 
cialism has inflicted upon France. In 
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Spain Professor Ramón Menéndez- 
Pidal is far from happy about the 
influence of English on his own loved 
language through press, radio, tele- 
vision, film, and advertisements, 

The author looks ahead in discus- 
Sing world langauges which will 
evolve gradually and inevitably. He 
leaves the whole question open. He 
describes briefly the international 
languages of the past: Phoenician, 
Hellenistic Greek, Latin, and French. 
He writes wisely on Zamenhof's 
Esperanto, Peano's Interlingua, Jes- 
persen's Novial, and Hogben's Inter- 
glossa. He comments on present-day 
Vatican Latin. He shows how the 
languages of music, mathematics, 
pharmacy, and chemistry are near- 
universal. Can animals and birds 
talk? He describes the latest experi- 
ments with ants, bees, chimpanzees, 
and dolphins. 

The book is furnished with a word 
list of over three thousand items and 
a subject index, but it has no 
bibliography and no footnotes at all. 
It presents wide learning as clearly 
and as straightforwardly as possible. 
It is everywhere bright and lively, 
providing an attractive introduction 
to linguistic studies. 
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Teaching Foreign Languages: 


FOREIGN AND SECOND LANGUAGE 
LEARNING IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 
C. J. Dodson. Faculty of Education, 
University College of Wales, Aber- 
ystwyth. 


Teaching English as a Second or 
Foreign Language: 
LANGUAGE TEACHING ANALYSIS. 


W. F. Mackey. Longmans. 1965. 
50s, 
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THE TEACHING OF STRUCTURAL WORDS 
AND SENTENCE PATTERNS. A. S. 
Hornby. Stage 4, 6.. ód. O. U.P. 1966. 
TEACHING THE READING PASSAGE. 
D. C. Miller. O.U.P. 1966. 6s. 


EFFICIENCY IN READING. M. Mac- 
millan. ETIC Occasional Paper No. 
6. British Council. 1965. 


TEACHING ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE. Teresa B. de Gregori. 
Mendoza. 1959. (Mimeographed.) 
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Teaching English as a Home 
Language: 

THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. Incor- 
porated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools. 
C.U.P. 3rd edition. 1966. 22s. 6d. 
SENSE AND SENSITIVITY. J. W. Patrick 
Creber. U.L.P. 1965. 30s. 

LANGUAGE AND EDUCATION. F. D. 
Flower. Longmans, 1966. 215. 

THE DISAPPEARING DAIS. F. White- 
head. Chatto and Windus. 1966. 5s. 
COMPOSITION BY LOGIC. S. P. Moss. 
Prentice-Hall International. 1966. 185. 


Linguistics: 

THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF LANGUAGE. 
J. Lyons. University of Edinburgh. 
1965. (Inaugural lecture.) 

FIVE INAUGURAL LECTURES. Ed. P. 
Strevens. O.U.P. Language and 
Language Learning series. 1966. 
8s. 6d. 

THE LINGUISTIC SCHOOL OF PRAGUE. 
J. Vachek. Indiana University Press. 
1966. $6. 

PRAGUE STUDIES IN ENGLISH, XI. 
Caroline University, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. 

CURRENT ISSUES IN LINGUISTIC THEORY. 
N. Chomsky, Mouton, The Hague. 
21s. (U.K.) 


The English Language: 

ADVERBIAL POSITIONS IN ENGLISH. 
Sven Jacobson. Ab  Studentbok, 
Stockholm. 1964. 

ENGLISH MONOSYLLABLES. A Mini- 
mum Pair Locator List. T. Plaister. 
East-West Center Press, Honolulu. 
$125. 

THE INDIANNESS IN INDIAN ENGLISH. 
Braj B. Kachru. Dept. of Linguistics, 
University of Illinois. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

A LINGUISTIC STUDY OF THE ENGLISH 
vers. F. R. Palmer. Linguistics 
Library. Longmans. 1965. 275. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND. G. W. Turner. 
English Language series. Longmans. 
1966. 27s. 6d. 


ENGLISH IN ADVERTISING. G. N. 
Leech. English Language series. 
Longmans. 1966. 25s. 


Phonetics, Pronunciation: 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH. 
Daniel Jones. 4th edition, revised and 
enlarged. C.U.P. paperback. 11s, 
$1.95. 1966. 


RULES OF PRONUNCIATION FOR THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Axel Wijk. 
O.U.P. 1966. 8s. 6d. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PHONETIC INTER- 
FERENCE IN LEARNING ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH IN NIGERIA. F. J. Kapelinski. 
Ahmadu Bello University, Northern 
Nigeria. 

ENGLISH SOUNDS. G. Barnard. Mac- 
millan. 1966. 3s. 6d. 


PHONETIK DER ENGLISCHEN SPRACHE. 
R. Arnold and K. Hansen. Veb 
Verlag Enzyklopüdie, Leipzig. 1965, 
5 marks. 
COMPARING THE PHONETIC FEATURES 
OF ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, AND 
SPANISH. P. Delattre. Harrap. 1966. 
325. 
MHTOHAUHA H S3BVKOBOIÍ 
COCTAB. Usyatemsctrso Mocko- 
ENS Yuupepcurera, 1965, 4I 
on. 


Grammars: 


A REMEDIAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
FOREIGN STUDENTS. F. T. Wood. 
Macmillan, 1965. 6s. 


PRÉCIS DE GRAMMAIRE ANGLAISE. F, 
Sulger. Dunod, Paris. 1966. 4.60 
French francs. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. M. A. Ganshina 
ps M. Vasilevskaya. 9th edition. 

igher School Publishing House. 
U.S.S.R. TOS 


Dictionaries: 


KLEIN’S COMPREHENSIVE ETYMOLO- 
GICAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Vol. 1, A-K, Elsevier 
Publishing Co., Barking, Essex 
England. 1966. £9. ` 
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BEYOND THE DICTIONARY IN ENGLISH 
FOR SWEDISH SPEAKERS. P. J. T. 
Glendening. Cassell. 1966. 21s. 


BEYOND THE DICTIONARY IN ENGLISH 
FOR ITALIAN SPEAKERS. P. J. T. 
Glendening. Cassell. 1966. 215. 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
ETYMOLOGY. Ed. C. T. Onions. 
O.U.P. 1966. 70s. 


Bibliographies: 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CONTRASTIVE 
LINGUISTICS. J. A. Hammer and 
F. A. Rice. Center for Applied 
Linguistics. 1965. 


TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE. A Classified Biblio- 
graphy. Yao Shen and R. H. 
Crymes. East-West Center Press, 
Honolulu. $3.50. 


BIBLIOGRAFIE ZAHRANICNÍ METODIKY 
VYUČOVÁNÍ cizíM JAZYKŮM. 1962-64. 
(A Selective Bibliography of Material 
on Foreign-Language Teaching 
Methods.) Circle of Modern Philolo- 
gists, Czechoslovak Academy, 
Prague. 


Bilingualism: 
BILINGUALISM AND PRIMARY EDU- 


CATION. J. Macnamara. Edinburgh 
University Press. 1966. 35s. 


Audio-Visual Aids: 


THE LANGUAGE LABORATORY AND 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. E. M. 
Stack. Revised edition. O.U.P. 1966, 
20s. limp. 36s. boards. 


Courses: 


A COURSE OF ENGLISH sTUDY. R. 
Mackin. Second Reader, 4s. 6d. 
1965. Third Reader, 5s. 6d. 1966. 
O.U.P. 


NEW NELSON ENGLISH COURSE FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. D. W. Grieve. 
Bk. 1, 10s. 6d. Teacher's Bk. 1, 15s. 
Work Book 1, 3s. Nelson. 1966. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ENGLISH. V. 
Bickley and K. Methold. Bk. 2. 8s. 
U.L.P. 1966. 


PATTERNS AND SKILLS IN ENGLISH. A 
New School Certificate Course. J. A. 
Bright. Bk. 1. 8s. 6d. Longmans. 1966. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH FOR TURKS. Books 
1-10. Teacher's Guide. Glossary. 
M. Charles, B. Downing, R. Jaeckel, 
S. Wise. Ed. S. Wise. Transl. M. 
Asaduroglu. English Language Divi- 
sion, Robert College, Istanbul. 1965. 


OXFORD ENGLISH COURSE FOR SECON- 
DARY SCHOOLS. M. Power. Workbook 
2, 4s. 6d. O.U.P. 1966. 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 
Elementary Stage. J. Barker. C.U.P. 
8s. 6d. 


ENGLISH FOR TODAY. Bk. 4, Our 
Changing World, Teacher's Text. 
M. Finocchiaro and W. R. Slager. 
McGraw-Hill. 1966. 22s. 


Readers: 


A MODERN READER FOR STUDENTS OF 
ENGLISH. A. and B. Sims. U.L.P. 
1966. 6s. 6d. 


SCIENCE READINGS FOR STUDENTS OF 
ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE. 
K. Croft and B. W. Brown. Educa- 
tional Services, Washington. 1966. 
$2.50. 


THE BIG DROP. P. Groves and L. 
Stratton. Longmans Tempo Books. 
1965. 6s. 


IBRAHIM AND BINTA. A Practice 
Reader for French-Speaking Afri- 
cans. A. D. Moller and G. D. 
Pickett, O.U.P. 1966. 7s. 6d. 


STORIES AT SUNDOWN. K. Akin- 
semoyin. Harrap. 1966. 3s. 6d. 


NEW OXFORD SUPPLEMENTARY READ- 
ERS. Grade 1: Why the Pig Scratches 
the Ground, by A. Oji, 10d. Tunde’s 
Drum, by L. Schatz, 9d. Grade 3: 
Audu's Bicycle, by P. Thom, 1s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH-READER'S LIBRARY. Ten 
Tales in English. O.U.P. 1966. 4s. 6d. 


MODERN ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEXTS. 
Flowering Cherry, by R. Bolt. 
Introduction and notes by M. 
Dodderidge. 6s. An Old Captivity, 
by N. Shute, Introduction and notes 
by L. Stone. 7s. 6d. Heinemann. 1966. 
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WORLD-WIDE READERS. R. Ridout. 
Introductory A, 2s. 4d. 1A, 2s. 6d. 
2A, 2s. 6d. Macmillan. 1965. 


RAPID READING series. Animal Palaver 
and Dead Man's Chalk by A. Cole, 
25. 6d. The King's Heir, by O. Taiwo, 
3s. 9d. Nelson. 1965. 


CHRISTIAN LIVES IN THE ALPS. C. de 
Jaeger and M. Mauthner. Methuen. 
1965. 12s. 6d, (Initial Teaching 
Alphabet.) 


WORLD AHEAD series. Progress in the 
Modern World, by N. Sullivan. 1965. 
5s. Women of the Modern World, by 
P. Pringle. 1966. 5s. Harrap. 


READY TO READ SCHEME. Twelve 
titles (e.g. Early in the Morning, The 
Fire Engine, At the Camp), 1s. each. 
Six titles (c.g. The Hungry Lambs, 
The Donkey’s Egg) at 3s. 6d. to 5s. 
Handbook (Teaching Reading in 
Infant Classes), 8s. 6d. CAPTION 
Books, by B. Randall, 3s. each. READ 
IT YOURSELF BOOKS, by J. Melser, 
ls. 3d. each. THE YELLOW DOOR 
stores, by D. Coates, 2s. 3d. each. 
THE JENNY AND SIMON STORIES, by 
O. Jones, 2s. 3d. each. Methuen. 1966. 


(For infant schools in Britain. 
Brightly illustrated. Some very 
simple.) 


‘Comprehension’: 

REMEDIAL ENGLISH 1, Comprehension. 
R. H. Gethin. O.U.P. 1966. 4s. 
INTERMEDIATE COMPREHENSION PAS- 
sAGrs. D. Byrne. Longmans. 1964. 
3s. 3d. 


Spelling: 

SHORT NOTES FOR REFERENCE ON 
LT.A. TRANSLITERATION. J. Mount- 
ford. Reading Research Document 
No. 3. University of London In- 
stitute of Education. 1964. 

LT.A. AS A GRADING DEVICE. X 
Mountford. Reading Research Docu- 
ment No. 5. University of London 
Institute of Education. 1965. 

SENIOR SPELLING. A Clearway Pro- 
grammed Book. R. G. Middleton. 
Methuen, 1966. 3s. 6d. (For native 
English-speaking pupils.) 


Punctuation: 


PROGRAMMED PUNCTUATION. F. 
Hughes. 1, The Full Stop. 2, Using 
Commas. 3, Apostrophes and the 
Punctuation of Speech. Hart-Davis, 
London. 4s. each. (For native 
English-speaking pupils.) 


Dramatization, etc.: 


DRAMA IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. J. W. 
Casciani and I. Watt. Nelson. 1966. 


Composition: 

OUTLINE COMPOSITION BOOK. L. A. 
Hill. O.U.P. 1966. 3s. 6d. 

FREE COMPOSITION BOOK. L. A. Hill. 
O.U.P. 1966. 5s. 

PRESENTING MODERN BRITAIN. Her 
Life and Institutions. H. W. Howes. 
Harrap. 1966. 85. 

ANANSE TALES. A Course in Controlled 
Compostiion. G. Dykstra, R. Port, 
A. Port. (And Teachers’ Manual.) 
Teachers’ College Press, Columbia 
University, New York. 1966. 


Literature: 


PAN-AFRICAN SHORT STORIES. An 
Anthology for Schools. Ed. N. 
Denny. Nelson. 1965. 8s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH PROSODY. B. 
Blackstone. Longmans. 1965. 8s. 
COLLECTED POEMS FOR SECONDARY 
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English Language 
Teaching 


VOLUME XXI * NUMBER 2 « January 1967 


Editor W. R. LEE 


EDITORIAL 


TRANSFORMATION GRAMMAR, as Mr A. V. P. Elliott 
points out on page 123 of this issue, *has been developed by 
reputable linguists who have clearly demonstrated the value of 
its techniques in the investigation and description of languages’. 

Whether two or more utterances can be transformed into others 
in exactly the same manner is a test of their identity. If they 
cannot be changed thus, they must be regarded as different types 
of utterance, however similar they may at first sight appear to be. 
The transformation test, applied in this way, resembles a litmus 
paper test applied to liquids: if the paper turns one colour the 
liquid is an acid, if another it is not. 

As a tool of linguistic analysis, transformation grammar has 
proved invaluable. Unfortunately an uncritical over-hastiness to 
apply linguistic concepts to language teaching has led to serious 
misapplication. It does not follow in the least that, because the 
descriptive linguist finds it useful to transform one type of 
utterance into another and to state a formal relationship between 
them, the language-learner should also busy himself with trans- 
forming. There is a glaring non sequitur in this assumption, which 
is frequently made. 

Language-learning, in any event, does not appear to be mainly 
a matter of getting familiar with grammatical forms, but more 
with the circumstances in which they are used. If children learn a 
language, even their first one, to any great extent by way of 
transformation or conversion exercises, this has yet to be 
demonstrated. Research into first-language acquisition may in 
due course show that the pre-school child does indeed play with 
transformations which he has not been taught, and does while 
away the idle minutes turning J am eating an apple into An 
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apple is being eaten by me and back again. But until he is caught 
in the act, and caught fairly frequently, we may beg leave to 
doubt that this kind of activity is a major means of acquiring the 
spoken language-skills, and may continue to assume that a 
learner’s experience of the circumstances of use plays a much 
more important role. 

A major source of difficulty to the language teacher interested 
in the theory of his craft is confusion of the attitudes appropriate 
to the observation and description of languages with the attitudes 
appropriate to language teaching. They are very different, and 
should be kept distinct. There is no space to examine this question 
here, but it is linked with what W. F. Mackey was saying (in 
E.L.T., XX, 3) about language-teaching theory being autonomous. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Preliminary steps have been taken to form an Association of 
Teachers of English as a Foreign or Second Language. The aim 
of the association is to promote better teaching of English as a 
foreign or second language by concentrating on the language- 
learning process as a many-sided educational problem. Initially, 
the association will arrange meetings and one-day conferences to 
discuss teaching matters and exchange views and experience. 

Membership will be open, on payment of a subscription, to all 
who have taught English as a foreign or second language in the 
classroom for at least three years. 


News of the association's main activities will be published 


regularly in E.L.T. The association itself will publish a separate 
newsletter. 


Testing Ability in English as a 
Second Language: 1. Problems 


GEORGE PERREN 


Director, Centre for Information on Language Teaching 


THE ASSESSMENT of classroom progress, the selection of 
pupils for courses, and the provision of leaving certificates all 
normally involve some degree of testing. Whether concerned 
with measuring aptitude, achievement, or proficiency, teachers, 
test-constructors, and examiners must face problems to which 
there are not always clear answers. 

Certain psychometric principles and techniques are now widely 
accepted as applicable to all educational measurement. These 
apply to language testing as much as to other subjects, but 
measuring ability in a second language has special difficulties of 
its own. It is on these that the following article mostly concentrates. 

The term fest is often assumed today to refer to objective 
standardized tests rather than to traditional type examinations. 
But both objective tests and subjective examinations are attempts 
at measurement, either on a standardized or on a comparative 
scale of ability. The differences between them lie in the form of 
the questions and the method of scoring the answers, rather than 
in their aims. While a good objective test faces its scoring 
problems in the design stage, an examination often merely 
leaves them for the marker to solve. 

The systematic and accurate measurement of second-language 
ability has not received enough attention from educational 
research. Even now (when languages have a greatly increased 
importance in the curriculum) there are few books which deal 
specifically with second-language testing. In appropriate journals 
there is a regular flow of articles, but many of these are still 
concerned with justifying or rejecting techniques rather than with 
refining tried and accepted procedures. Of all second languages, 
English seems relatively the least well served.! Because English is 
more widely taught, at more different levels and possibly for more 
practical reasons than any other language, the demand for 
effective tests is now very great and the need for guidance in 
constructing them is increasing. Experience in one country 
cannot always be applied to the problems of another, but the 
United States and Britain—both prominent in the development 
of educational testing—have so far produced comparatively 


1For example, the first five volumes (1961-6) of English-Teaching Abstracts 
list only 26 entries on tests and examinations. 
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little research and development in testing English as a second 
language. This may be because both have regarded themselves 
primarily as English-speaking countries and therefore have been 
so far little concerned with testing English as a second language 
in their schools. More recently, however, their large numbers of 
overseas students (as well as numbers of immigrant children) have 
stimulated interest in the production of tests.! The need to select 
overseas students and to absorb immigrants has also produced 
standardized tests in Australia. 

One reason for the lack of widespread information about 
testing among teachers is that many tests are ‘closed’—or available 
only to those using them for restricted purposes—on grounds of 
security. Thus, many teachers who would like to look at the 
details of existing tests cannot see them, or do not have access to 
the various reports on their techniques and efficiency. As a result, 
test-construction is sometimes unfortunately regarded by teachers 
as an over-specialized, secretive, and rather esoteric occupation. 


WHAT TO TEST 


Satisfactory measurement requires not only an accurate measuring 
instrument, but a clear notion of what is to be measured. It is not 
very profitable to argue which logically comes first: the idea of 
length or the yardstick, a concept of language ability or the test 
with which to measure it. One can only be defined in terms of the 
other; one presupposes the other; one almost certainly modifies 
the other. The starting-point may therefore be an empirical 
assumption, just as early tests of ‘intelligence’ were based on the 
belief that there was a general intelligence factor which could be 
measured. But analysis of the results of measurement, by isolating 
factors previously not clearly defined, can change our ideas of 
what it is useful to measure. The analysis of past tests indi- 
cates what should be included in new tests. It must be admitted, 
however, that hitherto many tests of English ability have been 
based on assumptions about the nature of language which have 
not been, or cannot be, validated. The first theoretical problem in 
designing language tests is to agree on a working definition 
(which may be only a hypothesis) of what precisely should be 
measured. 

Tn practice, the test constructor (if not a teacher himself) may 
ask the teacher which dimensions or skills he wants measured— 
phonemic discrimination, knowledge of grammatical structure, 
reading or writing ability, and so on. Seeking to assess the relative 


The Sixth Mental Measurements Yearbook, 1965, Y i i 
i sul k, ; however, lists only six 
standardized tests of English as a second language. Four of these. are 


restricted in availability and one is ‘experi d 
i perimental’ only. There are, hoy 
number of tests which are not listed. j oe 
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importance of various skills, the teacher may then refer to linguists’ 
definitions of language or language skills. But the linguists’ 
definitions may be too abstract or too wide to help him, for they 
are often constructed because of the need for a general theoretical 
framework which will facilitate further investigation into the 
nature of language: they seldom provide a tidy compression of 
observed facts about learning second languages. The linguist’s 
analysis is normally applied to language used as a mother tongue 
and not as a second language. What the test-constructor (or 
examiner) wants is an inventory of particular skills required to be 
learned in a second language in order to secure effective 
communication. 

In this situation, each teacher tends to construct his own 
working definition of language skills and to develop his own 
criteria of proficiency. Out of grim experience he is apt to base his 
notions of achievement on negative premises. Teaching makes 
him more conscious of pupils’ deficiencies than of their attain- 
ments, and he becomes more aware of what they cannot say or 
write accurately than of what they can. Listing errors rather than 
successes, he then decides that his teaching must concentrate on 
eradicating particular mistakes. Eventually he may tend to 
define ability more in terms of failure (‘number of mistakes made’) 
than in terms of success. When they make tests, teachers may 
concentrate on including items productive of their favourite 
errors, which are assumed to provide evidence of major 
deficiencies. This can easily upset completely any balance in the 
sampling process. For it must be remembered that all testing and 
examining must be based on carefully sampling a wider range of 
material than can ever be tested at one sitting. The effectiveness 
(and the ‘fairness’) of a test depend on the design of the sample, 
which automatically represents the weighting given to separable 
aspects of language ability. 

Effective educational testing requires not only a definition of 
the field to be tested by sampling, but a reliable (i.e. consistent) 
measuring instrument, and a means of validating the scores 
obtained according to some external criterion. In a subject such 
as mathematics the process appears simple. The skills to be 
sampled can be defined. Reliable techniques to measure them are 
available and easy to use. The tasks a student of mathematics has 
to perform are closed and simple rather than open and complex— 
in the sense that sums usually have only one right answer, and 
errors made in attempting them are often self-evident. When 
testing mathematics, problems of reliability and validity can be 
faced with some confidence. The number of variables is limited. 

Not so with language ability. The skills involved are more 
complex and have been less satisfactorily defined than those of 
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mathematics. Moreover, they are often inextricably linked with 
factors outside the range of normal language teaching. What in 
fact are the skills of language—in terms in which they can be 
assessed, examined, or tested? 

Conventionally we often assume there are four language skills: 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing. Whatever the usefulness 
of these categories for some purposes, they can be a misleading 
over-simplification for either teaching or testing. Under such 
general headings lies a complexity of interlocking and interactive 
variables whose relevance one to another is most difficult to 
establish. Lado (1961) regards the ‘four skills’ as ‘total skills’ 
which can only be assessed satisfactorily when resolved into 
components—which he calls elements!—susceptible of separate 
measurement. Conventional examinations often attempt to assess 
in one operation all the elements making up total skills, through 
tests of conversation, reading comprehension, or composition. 
The difficulties of reliably scoring such gross tests are well 
known. 

But however we analyse them, language skills remain complex 
because their elements hardly ever operate independently of each 
other. In any meaningful utterance there are elements of pronun- 
ciation, stress, pitch, juncture, grammar, and lexis—all of which 
contribute to meaning. Any written statement has elements of 
lexis, grammar, spelling, and orthography. Understanding of the 
complex interplay of these elements is required in both the 
production and recognition of speech and writing. Of the elements 
which jointly contribute to any act of communication, which then 
are most important? Which carry the greatest functional load? 
Which requires the greatest precision in use? Which therefore 
should be sampled in a test as reliable indices of total skills? 
There is no simple answer to these questions—even if we are 
agreed about the nature of the elements. All may be important 
according to how they are used. Essential meaning may be 
signalled (or obscured) by pronunciation, grammar, or lexis. The 
balance of their contributions varies on different occasions, in 
different Statements and to different speakers. Most important of 
all, the balance varies at different levels of ability. The beginner 
and the advanced student may rely on different elements to a 
different extent. For example, accurate—in the sense of con- 
sistent—pronunciation may be more important to intelligibility 
in the early stages than in the later, when the student is able to use 
other ‘redundant’ features in his speech. Thus, in testing, the 


sampling design—the weight attached to various elements—may 
pe oL 


It is quite possible that some of the: 
Mt i : Se so-called elements may be furt 
„divisible, but for the time being the term is a useful one and is he here. E 
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have to vary according to the proficiency level already attained by 
the students to be tested. 

We may therefore have to search for definitions of norms, or 
levels to be achieved (and tested) at different stages, not only in 
total skills but in their constituent elements. What, for example, 
is ‘good’ intonation, ‘good’ syntax, ‘good’ use of vocabulary? 
Our criteria may not be constant. At one extreme, can they ever 
be those of the native speaker of English? Foreigners at a low 
level of English proficiency may be guilty of ‘mistakes’ which 
would not be regarded as such in the speech of a native speaker, 
or in that of an advanced foreign student. Moreover, the final 
judgement of competence in English (ie. ability to convey 
meaning accurately) is complicated by the fact that usually we can 
only judge what a person wants to say by what he does say. Often 
no independent criterion of his skill in communication is possible: 
the evidence of effectiveness lies only in the communication which 
actually takes place. Language skills also become involved with 
other factors outside the language-teacher’s normal field—the 
more so as proficiency increases. For example, speech is difficult 
to isolate from facial expression, gesture, bodily movement, and 
the whole context of situation—social, emotional, and physical, 
as well as linguistic—in which it occurs. 

Ultimately a test of English ability should measure ability in 
communication. When testing a student at an advanced level we 
therefore become involved with his knowledge of whatever 
subject he is reading, writing, or talking about. This brings us into 
the field of non-linguistic categories: 


‘Ultimately we are interested in speech only because it is meaningful, 
because the larger units of speech have reference to objects and 
events. Reference involves the co-ordination of speech categories 
with categories of the non-linguistic world. Correct speech means 
more than correct pronunciation. It means the properly selective 
use of meaningful units.’ Jerome S. Bruner, Jacqueline J. Goodnow, 
and George A. Austin, A Study of Thinking, with an Appendix on 
Language, by R. W. Brown, New York, 1962, p. 247. 


Measuring the ability to make this properly selective use of 
units provides the greatest challenge. In testing language we must 
sample a vast, ill-defined, and shifting range of behaviour. Even 
a comparatively unskilled student may know a great deal of 
English and thus have many ‘units’ at his disposal. In sampling, 
we have to some extent to take arbitrary decisions about the 
elements to test, about their relative importance, and about 
criteria of success in using them. The systematic testing of what 
we believe to be relevant skills can help to establish how relevant 
they are by reference to other criteria. Measurements of linguistic 
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communication, made by testing elements or ‘total’ skills, may 
also complement the more theoretical analysis, made by linguists, 
of how language works. 


THE PURPOSES OF TESTS 
Before going on to a discussion of techniques of testing, it will be 
useful to define certain terms as used below. Language tests can 
conveniently be labelled according to their primary purposes 


(although they cannot in practice always be kept rigorously 
separate). 


Proficiency Tests 


Proficiency tests are not based on the content of a past course or 
syllabus but are likely to be based on future requirements. A 
proficiency test can legitimately be a work-sample test based on 
expected needs. If a student is learning English because he wishes 
to use it as a medium for Studying science, then it would be 
relevant and valid to test his comprehension of scientific discourse 

glish (within his assumed range of scientific knowledge). 
Conversely, if he is learning English in order to use it as an 
airline pilot, it would appear irrelevant and invalid to test his 
knowledge of Shakespeare. The concept of proficiency in language 
is to some extent an abstraction to be derived from anticipation 
of its use in defined situations. There is no such thing as total 
proficiency—only levels of proficiency in relation to particular 
uses of English for certain tasks. A proficiency test is likely to be 
made up of various Sub-tests covering elements or total skills. Its 


validity can be checked only by reference to later performance in 
the defined area of proficiency. 


Achievement Tests 


These are on-the-syllabus tests which sample what a student has 


hitherto been taught. Their contents are therefore drawn from 
past work rather than anticipated ne 


Aptitude Tests 

Sometimes called prognostic tests, these seek to measure 
an existing ability, and generally lie 
examining. Probably they 
her is concerned with how 
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provide predictions of ability to learn any language, not only one, 
but may need to be related to the students’ mother tongue. 

Diagnostic Tests are designed to show specifically what a 
student requires to learn to reach a certain standard. In so far as 
they show deficiencies rather than successes, all tests have a 
diagnostic element. 

Briefly, then, an achievement test tells the teacher how well he 
has taught his lessons, a proficiency test how relevant his teaching 
has been to future needs, and an aptitude test how much it is 
worth trying to teach. Few tests can keep their aims as distinct as 
this, but it is valuable to be aware of the purposes which may be 
served by different items. 

It is unnecessary here to go into those technicalities of test 
construction common to all educational tests but not specific to 
language tests. Like any others, tests of English must be as 
reliable and valid as we can make them, whether our aim is a 
standardized test for wider application or a classroom test for use 
in one school. For example, items for objective tests must be pre- 
tested and their scores analysed, if unreliable items are to be 
rejected before assembling the final test. Examinations, in which 
questions are scored according to the judgement of the marker, 
are open to special difficulties of ensuring inter-marker reliability 
where more than one marker is employed. But the use of a care- 
fully designed and pre-tested marking scheme can reduce 
variations (as well as encourage better questions), and there are 
methods of standardizing markers’ scores. Non-objective examina- 
tions may have the advantage of being able to include the kind 
of questions which have a beneficial ‘backwash’ effect on teaching 
and learning, but this advantage should not be made the excuse 
for unnecessary lack of reliability. Examination questions can 
also be pre-tested, although they seldom are. 

Validating language tests, especially proficiency tests, presents 
special problems. Validity, or the relevance of the test's coverage 
and its effectiveness in sampling, can be looked at in several ways. 
Content validity depends on our judgement (often arbitrary) of 
what constitutes an adequate selection of items testing an element 
or skill; concurrent validity—or how far the test results conform 
with external judgements of the same skills—is often difficult to 
establish because of the lack of external criteria (or their un- 
reliability); predictive validity—or how far the test results conform 


10ne of the best known is the Modern Language Aptitude Test, John B. 
Carroll and S. Sapon. It seeks to measure the aptitude of English-speaking 
Americans to learn foreign languages. In its original form it is thus not 
suitable to test non-English speakers' aptitude for learning English. 

?Still the most valuable reference book is E. F. Lindquist (ed.), Educational 
Measurement, 1951, to which the reader is referred if necessary. 
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with later performances—requires lengthy follow-up work, rarely 
undertaken because of its cost and difficulty. (What is usually 
called face validity is a particularly poor guide in language tests 
because of the wide range of prejudices and conflicting notions 
held about language ability.) 


(To be continued) 
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IT IS SOMETIMES said that modern linguistics has revo- 
lutionized the teaching of foreign languages. Is that true? Two 
things in this claim need to be clarified before we can discuss 
it. When people talk of ‘modern’ linguistics, what they usually 
mean is ‘structural’ linguistics, that branch of the study of 
language, by no means new but 
thirty years, 

Secondly, it i 
language teac 
rather than in 


our theory. Is there any 
claim that structural linguistics has 
bout foreign-language teaching? Has 
lution, whether caused by structural 
d be truer to say that since the second 
an explosion, in the sense of a sudden 
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but seldom attempted to speak; as a result, it was taught by 
grammar and translation drill alone. For some centuries after the 
Reformation it seems that other languages too were often taught 
in much the same way. 

A much-needed change in ideas about language teaching 
occurred in the second half of the nineteenth century. The main 
impetus came from the developing science of phonetics. Henry 
Sweet's Handbook of Phonetics (1877) created something of a stir. . 
For the first time in history it became possible to teach pronun- 
ciation systematically and to ensure good results. Among other 
linguists who advocated reform of modern language teaching at 
about this time, largely under Sweet’s influence, were Wilhelm 
Viétor, Paul Passy, and Otto Jespersen. What these people 
advocated has come to be best known as the direct method 
(Passy’s term), but it is in fact less of a method than an approach. 
They wanted to introduce the results of phonetic science into 
language teaching. They advocated the importance of the living 
age, of teaching speech. They emphasized the need for 
practice rather than precept, by making the 
grammar automatic; altogether they wanted 
tion as possible to the way a small child 
learns his first language. The mother tongue should be avoided as 
much as possible and translation reduced to a minimum. They 
held that learning a language in this way meant the absorption of 

r culture. 
sim the nineteenth century there have been two (and probably 
only two) important innovations in the methodology of language 
teaching. One is the introduction of pattern drill (or substitution 
practice, as H. E. Palmer called it!), a method evolved in the 
early decades of this century, based on the idea of automatic 
response inherent in the direct method, and anticipating in some 
ways the structural approach of a later generation. The other is 
the use of comparative structural analysis in the planning of 
language courses, an idea developed particularly by Charles C. 
Fries in the 1940s.? In a vague sort of way good language-teachers 
have no doubt always been aware that some of the points that 
give greatest difficulty to a learner, especially a beginner, are those 
where there is a marked difference between his own language and 
the language he is trying to learn. With the aid of structural 
linguistics these points can now be determined and described 
more clearly. It is possible in this way to predict at least some of 
the pupil’s difficulties and to take remedial measures. This must 


langu 
learning grammar by 
responses to points of 
as close an approxima 


1The Principles of Language Study, London, 1921. 
?Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign Language, University of 


Michigan Press, 1945. 
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undoubtedly be considered an advance, perhaps even a great 
advance, but is it sufficiently great to be called revolutionary? 

Let us leave this question for a moment and look at the wider 
implications of language learning, which are many and varied and 
which go far beyond the boundaries of structural linguistics. 
Indeed, as I propose to show later, a weakness of structuralism is 
the narrowness of its outlook, which fails to take account of 
significant factors. Developments have taken place in recent 
years, in linguistics and in neighbouring disciplines, with a proven 
or potential bearing on the acquisition of language, whether as a 
first or a second language, and these call for some attention. 

A new theory of grammatical analysis, transformational- 
generative grammar, was launched in the 1950s, chiefly by Noam 
Chomsky.! It operates with kernel sentences from which other 
sentences can be produced by transformational rules. There is 
some evidence for thinking that the psychological processes 
underlying the use of the mother tongue follow lines similar to 
these transformations, and it is conceivable, therefore, that it may 
be possible one day to utilize transformational-generative grammar 
in devising courses for foreigners. This has not yet been attempted 
on any significant scale. 

Acoustic phonetics is another field in which there have been 
recent advances that may lead to improvements in teaching 
technique. Modern phoneticians are now able to analyse speech 
sounds instrumentally into their component features; for instance, 
the component frequencies can be determined by means of a so- 
called spectograph.? It is possible to envisage a day when some- 
what simplified machines, produced cheaply, may be used for 
self-study. Students would then practise in front of a dial with an 
indicator showing their deviations from the required norm, 
whether it be a particular sound or an intonation curve. Again, 
this is something which to my knowledge has not yet been 
attempted. 

In purely technological ways there have been notable improve- 
ments in language teaching in recent years through the use of 
gramophones, tape recorders, language laboratories, films, and 
television. It is important to realize that these aids have not 
changed the theory of language teaching, but they have made it 
easier to put existing ideas into practice. But audio-visual aids 
are likely to go on increasing in variety and quality, and technology 
may one day outstrip linguistic theory. In utilizing their new 
equipment language teachers will probably have to rely more and 


1 ; 
„Syntactic Structures, The Hague, 1957, and later publications. 


. A. Gleason, An Int 7 ipti InOUicif, uu 
New York, 1961, ch 22 Mene Descriptive Linguistics, zug edition, 
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more on the help of workers in the field of learning theory.! One 
interesting and promising development in this field, programmed 
instruction, still awaits thorough testing.” 

. A somewhat remoter discipline, neurophysiology, has thrown 
light in recent years on certain aspects of language. Wilder 
Penfield, a brain surgeon, has made interesting discoveries con- 
cerning our memorizing and language-learning capabilities. 
There is reason to think that little if anything that has once been 
experienced is ever again erased from the brain. Electrical 
stimulation during a brain operation will sometimes prompt the 
patient to remember things in his far distant past which he thought 
he had long since forgotten. This, it has been suggested, may be 
utilized in language learning: teach children languages early and 
they will never forget them. Unfortunately, as far as 1 know, no 


method short of prodding with an electric wire duringan operation 
has yet been devised for producing t 


he recall of something once 
- known but no longer consciously remembered. Perhaps one daya 
simpler procedure wi 


ll be discovered. Meanwhile the normal 
hüman experience is that a language is gradually forgotten if no 
longer used. If a child at the age of ten is moved to another 
country and given no incentive or chance to keep up his first 
language, he will gradually forget it, and relearning it at the age 
of twenty will be as laborious à process a$ if he had never 
known it. : 

But language learning is first of all a psychological process, and 
s, therefore, that we must chiefly look for help 


in understanding it. Recent research* has supported a hunch 
many of us had, that what counts most 1n language learning 1s not 
the pupil's aptitude, nor the teacher's skill or the excellence of his 
method, but the pupil's motivation and his attitude to the 
speakers of the language he is trying to learn. If the motivation is 

earning process starts at a reasonably 


strong enough, and if the lea 
early age, preferably in childhood, complete success may be 
achieved in the sense that the second-learnt language may come 


in the end to rival or excel . B 
In other we 4$, effective language-learning leads to bilin- 


gualism, to the possession of two languages. There was a time 
when bilingualism was looked upon as a freak which occurred 


it is to psychologist 


IC. N. Cofer and B. S. Musgrave (eds.), Verbal Behavior and Learning, New 


York, 1963. "NA " 
2J, B. Carroll, ‘A Primer of Programmed Instruction In Foreign Language 
ed Linguistics, Vol. I, 1963. 


Teaching’, International Review of Appli c f 
sW, Penfield and L. Roberts, Speech and Brain-Mechanisms, Princeton 
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own sphere of use; usually, too, one of them will be dominant (as 
it has been called) in relation to the other, will be more the 


also to some extent belong to two communities. 


» one for each 
language. Usually, however, one side of 


his personality will be 


iA » The Relation of Bilingualism To Intelligence, Washin, 
] a l 7 gton, 
D.C., 1962; and J. A, 5 Intelligence and Language 
ning’, Modern Language Journal, Vol, 49, 1965. , 
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Benjamin Lee Whorf! This theory asserts that a language 
always influences the minds of those who use it, that consequently 
people using different languages classify their experience differently 
and have different world pictures. Is this true? We do not know. 
The theory has a long history, and many people, often in- 
dependently of one another, have felt that language does in some 
way shape one's thoughts; but proof is difficult to obtain. Such 
evidence as there is from experimental research indicates that 
there are in fact certain measurable differences in psychological 
perception between speakers of different languages on selected 
points, but no striking or all-pervading differences have been 
reported. 

One reason why some people react strongly to the Whorfian 
hypothesis may be that they rebel against the thought that we are 
all imprisoned within our respective languages and the world 
pictures that go with them. This is not in fact true, even if we 
suppose the hypothesis to be correct, since bilingualism (in other 
words, intensive language learning) would allow us to escape into 
another world. But then those same people will often be equally 
repelled by the thought of consciously trying to acquire another 
mode of behaviour and another outlook. And without the will to 
do that, and without the necessary sympathy and imagination, 
they are unlikely to succeed. AII experience, including experi- 
mental evidence, goes to show that sympathy and imagination 
are essential to successful language learning. 

One particular aspect of language learning needs to be 
emphasized, since it tends to be overlooked. A person may be 
bilingual in speech without being able to write both languages. If 
a full command of the written language is aimed at, literature 
must form part of the course of study—not as a frill, not because 
traditionally language and literature have usually been studied 
together, but because in a number of ways the literary tradition 
enters into present-day usage. There is a core of literature known 
by most educated Englishmen and constantly drawn upon in 
one way or another. Sometimes this leads to direct verbal echoes, 
as when someone talks of 'protesting too much' or 'trailing 
clouds of glory'; at other times it produces more subtle and often 
unconscious reverberations of rhythms and clause-structures 
known from the classics. To use English satisfactorily at the 
intellectual level, to have a fully developed ‘feeling’ for the 
language, it is necessary to have a knowledge of this core of 
literature as well as of commonly-known songs, nursery rhymes, 


1J, A. Fishman, ‘A Systematization of the Whorfian Hypothesis’, Be- 
havioral Science, Vol. 5, 1960; and A. R. Diebold in Psycholinguistics, ed. 
C. E. Osgood and T. A. Sebeok, Indiana University Press, 1965, pp. 258-67, 
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traditional sayings, proverbs, etc. It is not an evaluation of these 
things as literature that is required, but first of all memorization 
and secondly an understanding of their emotional connotations. 
To avoid clichés it is necessary to know them well. í The 
importance of this kind of study was recognized by Sir E. 
Denison Ross in This English Language (1939). 

Now an understanding of the psychological and sociological 
aspects of language learning, as outlined above, has only slowly 
been gaining on us in recent decades, and it has not yet reached 
some linguists. The originators of the direct method had a vague 
and intuitive realization of these matters, but with the methods 
and technical aids available at that time there seemed no problem 
involved. Since then our methods and aids have improved and 
increased by leaps and bounds, and the full implications of 
perfected language teaching are beginning to stare us in the face. 
It is not the purpose of this article to discuss these implications 
and the way they clash with traditional attitudes to racial, 
national, and cultural apartheid. Some mention, however, has 
been unavoidable, and perhaps I may be permitted to add that 
in any attempt at international or interracial understanding, on 
any plane, it is essential to have an idea of what goes on inside the 


other fellow’s head; otherwise we labour in vain. Bilingualism 
may hold the key. 


Let us now return to the 
revolutionized language teac 
misconception here. In the la 
an explosive development 
foreign languages—especiall 
most needed. The demand 


ar, and the general level of 
in many places. Linguists have 
development as advisers on the 
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present scholarship. Hence a great deal of his advice, for instance 
on the importance of the spoken language, may be expected to be 
identical with what the reform people of the nineteenth century 
advocated. This has indeed turned out to be the case with the 
wartime and post-war expansion of language teaching, a fact 
which has sometimes been obscured by methods savouring of 
modern salesmanship. As we all know, the best way to sell a 
product is to give it a new name and pretend that it is radically 
different from other makes; in particular, it is useful to claim that 
it is more ‘scientific’. 

Can structuralism in fact be said to have made language 
teaching more scientific? I think the correct answer to that 
question is Yes. Most language teachers would agree, I think, 
that some of the fundamental problems of language learning 
differ for each different language background, and it is obvious 
that structural linguistics has given us the tools with which to 
detect and describe such difficulties with greater accuracy. 

Having said this much I hasten to add that I am by no means 
convinced that structuralism has shown us the way to overcome 
the learner's difficulties. In fact, the weakness of structure- 
centred courses is that they tend to disregard essential factors in 
the learning process and consequently to be unscientific, or not 
scientific enough.” Avowedly structuralist courses contain 
structurally graded materials and emphasize the drilling of 
structural difficulties. The validity of this procedure has not been 
fully confirmed by learning theory? and certainly it is open to 
some of the same criticisms that were directed by the nineteenth- 
century reformers against traditional teaching methods. The 
approach is mechanistic, and the drill tends to become soulless 
and may indeed lead to distortion of points of grammar and 
pronunciation.‘ No language can function in vacuo, outside a 
cultural context; nor can it be successfully taught without that 
context.5 Failure to realize that there is a vast difference between 
programming a computer and teaching a human being has led to 
much futile talk about ‘English as a second language’, as if it 
were a separate entity different in kind and not just in degree 


1E, Haugen, ‘Linguists and the Wartime Program of Language Teaching’, 
Modern Language Journal, Vol. 39, 1955. 

2] am not, of course, arguing against any specific course or courses, but 
against a general trend. The pages of Language Learning and The Linguistic 
Reporter will provide examples. 

3J, B. Carroll, Language and Thought, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1964, p. 43. 

4H. V. George, ‘Testing—Another Point of View’, English Language 
Teaching, Vol. XVI, 2, 1962. 

5W. Rivers, The Psychologist and the Foreign-Language Teacher, Chicag 
University Press, 1964; and W. A. Bennett, ‘Objectives in Language Teaching’ 
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from ‘English as a native language’. We have no evidence that 
there is any other kind of control of a language than that of which 
the mother tongue is the best example. Some linguists, arguing 
against the direct method, contend that learning the mother 
tongue is a unique experience which can never be repeated. In one 
obvious sense this is true, but it does not follow that reference to 
mother-tongue learning has no validity in the planning of courses 
for foreigners. One wonders, in fact, what those people’s own 
experience of language learning can have been, and whether they 
have ever really liberated themselves from certain traditional 
ideas about grammar and grammar drill in language learning. 
Ultimately the difference between structuralists—in the sense 
of those who claim that Structuralism alone has the answer, or 
the main part of the answer—and those in the other camp may 
boil down to a misunderstanding about aims. No structure- 
centred course that I know of goes much beyond the beginners’ 
class. At that stage, obviously, structural problems will loom 
large, and the gap between the mother tongue and the ‘other 
tongue’ will seem enormous. As the learner progresses, these 
problems and that gap will diminish and may eventually disappear. 
But long before that Stage has been reached, the structuralist’s 
role will have been played out. 
In Sum: structural comparison in the planning of courses for 
beginners is probably on the whole a useful innovation. At the 
advanced level structuralism has little to offer. To try to obtain 
a full and fluent command of a language by structuralist methods 
alone, without paying regard to other aspects of language, is 


like trying to Square the circle. For language is far more than 
Structure, 


————— 


1C, H, Prator in Te hii i x 
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1. LINGUISTICS IS THE STUDY either of the various 
aspects of human language (speech and its written symbolization) 
in general, or of one or more languages in particular. All methods 
of foreign-language teaching are based on the study of various 
aspects of the language being taught and on study of the learners. 
No one method can claim the distinction of being ‘the linguistic 
method’, as opposed to other allegedly non-linguistic methods. 
2. The purpose of all foreign-language teaching is communica- 
tion in the language being taught, whether productive oral 
(speech), productive written (writing), receptive oral (listening), 
or receptive written (reading). 
Corollary. Manipulation of the language—the recognition and 
production of isolated sounds, morphemes, lexemes, construc- 
tions, and sentences—is not the purpose of foreign-language 


teaching. 
ciation, stress, and intonation, and 


3. Rote exercises on pronun t a 
on separate lexical and grammatical units, drills on substitution, 
expansion, reduction, and transformation in isolated sentences 


are all manipulative and do not constitute communication. 
Corollary. Manipulative exercises must be subordinate to the 
purpose of foreign-language teaching: communication. 

4. Subordination of manipulation to communication is only 
achieved if manipulative exercises centre on a unit of communica- 
tion: a descriptive or narrative passage or a dialogue. 

Corollary. Starting with their first lesson, learners of a foreign 
language must be continually exposed to units of communication. 

5. Steps in learning a foreign language go from listening, 
understanding, repeating (in the early stages only), answering 
questions, and asking and answering questions to applying the 
patterns of the unit to related situations, followed up by relevant 
reading and writing, mostly in the form of homework. 

Corollary. Each unit of communication must be presented 
orally in full and in its parts and made comprehensible by 
demonstration, illustration, use of previous material, etc. This 
should be repeated until the learner can reproduce the unit with 
reasonable accuracy and apply it meaningfully (aided by some 
prompting). 

6. The human mind contains a store of lexical units and a 
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discourse-generating and -analysing device. This device either 
links stored lexical units into discourse for communication or 
breaks discourse down into lexical units for comprehension. 

Corollary. Efficient communication (comprehension and pro- 
duction of discourse) is achieved, not by making the learner 
study and do exercises on isolated lexical units and sentences, but 
by making him perform these tasks on lexical units in discourse. 

7. The discourse produced by the foreign learner should be 
free enough of mechanical (phonetic and orthographic), lexical, 
and grammatical distortions to enable the listener or reader to 
understand it without his attention being unduly distracted from 
content to form. 

Corollary. Users of a foreign language need not comprehend, 
read, speak, or write exactly like native speakers in order to 
communicate effectively. 

8. The effect of bilingual interference has been demonstrated 
in all aspects of the languages concerned in acquired and also in 
concomitant bilingualism. 

Corollary. Time spent on trying to make the learner com- 
municate like a native speaker, once he has achieved a close 
approximation of native communication skills, is mostly wasted. 

9. Discourse is only meaningful in a relevant context. 

Corollary. Since the classroom is the immediately observable 
context for the beginning learner, the first lessons should utilize 
objects, persons, and situations in, around, or related to the 
classroom. 

10. Language is a Gestalt; its phonology, grammar, and lexicon 
are best acquired by studying and taking part in the communica- 
tion process itself, not by studying its dissected components. 

Corollary, Dividing the teaching of a foreign language into 
Pronunciation, vocabulary, grammar, and pattern practice classes 


delays the learner and can even prevent him from achieving his 
goal. 


The last corollary implies that even in ‘intensive courses’ 
(offered by many North American colleges and universities for 
small classes of eight to fifteen pre-college foreign students who 
meet four or five hours a day for four to five days a week) the 
material presented should not be dissected into classes on 
pronunciation, vocabulary, grammar, and pattern practice. 

In fact, most EFL classes meet for four to five hours a week 
only. The steps recommended for intensive and non-intensive 
courses are: 


(a) Brief review of previous lesson. 


(b) Oral introduction of new discourse unit (as outlined in the 
corollary to postulate 5). 
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(c) Practice with new unit until handled wi 
actic with ease by st 
a re and other written exercises. a 
e) Application of newly learned grammatical patt 
plica ern(s 
lexical items to other contexts. j (eeng 


The language laboratory session—if part of the course—should 
provide practice on the new unit: I. Listen to entire unit 
TI. Listen to small sections of unit and repeat them. III. Answer 
questions on unit (the correct answers should be given—after 
pause—for reinforcement). 

To do full justice to the ten postulates, à series of textbooks 
would have to be written, designed for classes of different age 
groups, sizes, levels, ability, and goals. Let us take, however, a 
sample class of fifteen adult students on the intermediate level 
from mixed language backgrounds who meet three times a week 
for an hour and a half each. The lesson is designed to teach 
wh-questions in reported speech to students who are familiar 
with ordinary yes-and-no and wh-questions. Reporting verbs will 


occur in the present or future tenses only. 
The class starts with the review of a short narrative on 


Hemingway, studied in a preceding class. 


Excerpts from review aimed at recalling wh-questions 


Teacher: Who was Ernest Hemingway? . . - George? 
George: A famous American novelist. 

Teacher: Is he alive? . + Peter? 

Peter: No, he killed himself. 

Teacher: When did he commit suicide? . . . Mary? 


Mary: ]n 1962. 
Teacher: What did he kill himself with? . . - Nancy? 
Nancy: With a hunting rifle. 
etc., etc. 
The teacher now calls on the students to ask each other similar 
questions about Hemingway and his books. Mistakes in 
orrected on the spot. 


phonology, lexicon, or grammar should be c ] 
vene by repeating the utterance without the 


The teacher is to inter 
ask the same student to repeat the correct 


mistake. Then he should Á ‘ 
version. An acceptable answer can be reinforced by making the 
whole class echo it. A faulty answer will again be corrected by 


the teacher, who will then call on the class and/or on other 
students to render his version. Following this, the first student 
should be given another chance to correct his error. Persistent 
faults may require à short drill, e.g. the use of a foreign sound 
would have to be overcome with the help of an ear-training 
exercise involving three or four English sounds close to the sound 
used by the student. 


Even in such exercises, lexical items and 
grammatical patterns of the unit being taught are preferable to 
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Or 


random items. However, the teacher should not limit himself to 
this at the risk of slowing down the drill. Exercises on the more 
difficult sounds and intonation patterns may be prepared in 
advance and kept at hand. 


B 
After the review of the previous lesson, the teacher gives a 
narrative demonstration of the new grammatical pattern. 


‘Every American student knows who Ernest Hemingway is. They 
can tell you what his major novels are, why he is so popular, and 
what kind of style he uses most of the time. They will point out what 
a great sportsman he was, they will know where he used to go 
fishing. They all know how he died and can offer you various 
explanations of why he shot himself. Most students can explain to 
you who the hero of his early short stories is and will describe in 
detail how he becomes a man in the wilderness of Upper Michigan.’ 


The narrative is followed by a drill on the new grammatical 
pattern. s 


Excerpt from Drill 
Teacher: Do you know who Hemingway is? . . . Miriam? 
Miriam: Yes, I do. He is a great novelist. 
Teacher: Miriam knows who Hemingway is. What does Miriam know?... 
Roger? 
Roger: Miriam knows who Hemingway is. 
Teacher: Class, repeat. ... 
Teacher: Can you tell me when he died? . . . Alice? 
Alice: I don't remember. 
Teacher: Alice doesn't remember when Hemingway died. What doesn't 
Alice remember? , . . Liz? ~ 
Liz: Alice doesn’t remember when Hemingway died. 
Teacher: Class, repeat.... 
Teacher: You Shouldn't forget, Alice, that Hemingway died in 1962. 
What shouldn't Alice forget?... Michael? 
Michael: She shouldn't forget that Hemingway died in 1962. 
(The last exchange between the teacher and Michael is not a reported 
wh-question Pattern but the teacher might include it: 
(a) to change the pace, 
(b) to let students have a glance at a pattern to be encountered soon, 
(c) most importantly, to indicate by it that this pattern is almost identical 
with the reported wh-question pattern.) 
Teacher: Is it important to know how many novels he wrote? ... Andy? 
Andy: No, it isn't. 
Teacher: What isn't important to know? ++. Charles? 
Charles: It isn't important to know how many novels he wrote. 


If questions and answers follow smoothly, the teacher may skip 
the part where students call on each other to ask reported wh- 
questions of other students. Instead, he may introduce the new 


discourse unit, a dialogue from Hemingway's last novel, by 
giving à summary of the plot. 
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C—Excerpt from Plot 
‘The Old Man and the Sea, his last novel, is about an old 
only friend is a young boy from the village. . . . The wer pud 
idee old man his supper." x 1 
nother reported question drill, followed by the s i 
plot, may intervene before the dialogue? itself.) à gosse oeiaa 
«|. When he came back, the old man was still asleep. 
“Wake up old man,” the boy said and put his hand on one of the 
old man's knees. 
The old man opened his eyes. . . . Then he smiled. 
“What have you got?” he asked. 
“Supper,” said the boy. “We're going to have supper." 
“I’m not very hungry." 
“Come on and eat. You can’t fish and not eat." 
* have," the old man said getting up. . .. 
... the boy said, You'll not fish without eating while I’m alive.” 
... the old man said, "What are we eating?” 
“Black beans and rice, fried bananas, and some stew. 


»» 


Having read the dialogue twice, the teacher may ask for two 
volunteers to act it out. Then he might either continue prompting 
reported wh-questions or may let students ask each other such 
questions. When the students use the pattern with ease, it may be 
practised further in contexts using the everyday experiences and 


interests of the students. 


D—New Pattern Related to Students’ Daily Life 


*Does X. know what newspapers Y. reads?’ ‘Can Jack remember when the 
get some tickets to the opera?” 


semester started ?' ‘Is John sure where he can ic 
‘Can the weatherman forecast what kind of weather we will have on Sunday?” 
*Ask Betty if she knows who is going to take her out Friday night,’ etc., etc. 


Next follows a dictation. 


E—Dictation 


‘I’m not sure what the old man looks like, Neither am I sure what his name is. 
J don’t even recall where he lives. I must find out who published the novel 


because I don’t know where I can buy a copy.’ 
*]f Hemingway were alive I would like to ask him a couple of questions. 


Do you know what people in Europe think about your book? 

Can you tell me why it is so popular with young readers? etc." 

Copies of the dictation may then be handed out for correction 
of mistakes either in class or at home. 


F—Homework 


For a written exercise the students may be asked to rewrite a 
story they had read before, using the new pattern. For composition 
at home they may write an imaginary interview with a famous 


SS 


1Students are supposed to have a copy of the introduction and the dialogue. 
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literary figure in their own country and report the questions and 
answers used during the interview. 

For further integration with earlier material, any of the stories 
already dealt with can be assigned to be retold in reported speech 
form. 

If the students are bright, the second part of the dialogue may 
be used to introduce ‘whether’ and ‘if? type reported questions. 

‘Can you tell me whether the boy likes fishing?” 

*Ask John whether the old man is very hungry, . . . Stan.’ 


G— Presentation of New Pattern Chart 


Toward the end of the unit (before integration with old 
material), the teacher should present the new syntactic pattern(s) 
—preferably eliciting student assistance—on the blackboard. 


Abbreviations used in Chart 
Qis the position in the sentence for question introducers (i.e. wh-words) such 
as who ? what? where? when? how? 


X is the position for all auxiliaries and for all forms of BE even when it 
functions as a verb. 


S is the position for words or 
sentence. 

V is the position for verbs in verbal position. 

lis the position for reported question introducers. 


constructions placed in subject position in the 


FRAMES FOR OLD AND NEW PATTERNS 


«—— 
Q m S 
Question Auxiliary or BE Subject 
Introducer | shifted forward 
for questions 
Introductory Who is Hemingway? 
part 7 
I e S X 
Reported X Auxiliary 
Question or BE 
Introducer 
Do you know who — Hemingway is? 
Q x S x Y 
When did Hemingway — die? 
I x S X M 


Can you tell me When 
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d 
Q x S x v 
Wnat are we | — eating? 
| 
ia X S X v 
Will you tell us what — we are eating? 
| 
Q X S X M 
Where did he — go? 
I x s X X 
I'd like to know where — he — went 


A New Look at Language Practice 


A. V. P. ELLIOTT 


Institute of Education, University of London 


PERSONS CONCERNED with foreign-language teaching 
sometimes ask themselves: ‘Why, with all the work put into our 
subject, are the results not better?” 

To this question there may be many answers. One of them has 
to do with practice. It is well known that languages are only 
learned through practice. No amount of direct teaching, demon- 
stration, films, listening to tapes or records, looking at pictures, 
will ever achieve very much unless the learner has plenty of 
opportunity to speak, to write, and to read the language he is 
learning. Yet the amount of practice given by the average teacher 
to his class is pitifully inadequate. 

The earliest form of language practice was translation. In 
order to acquire a command of the new language (Ls), learners 
were set to translate passages from it into their first language 
(L). Later, they translated from L; into Ls. Later still they were 
allowed to try their hand at composing (usually verses) in La. 
‘His master passion’, we are told of one classical teacher, ‘for 
Latin elegiacs and Greek iambics fired many of his pupils, 
whose best efforts were copied into a book that bore the title 
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Inscribatur’ Whatever may be said about translation today, it 
did—sometimes—help a learner to master Lo. It also, as a kind of 
by-product, taught him a good deal about L;. 

With the reaction against translation and the development of 
so-called ‘direct method’ teaching, language practice took a new 
form. Some of the ‘exercises’ which in latter years had been used 
to augment translation in the teaching of the classics, were now 


developed to carry the whole burden of language practice. These 
exercises included: 


(i) ‘Completion’ exercises: 
e.g. ‘Fill in the blanks in the following sentences.’ 

(ii) ‘Conversion’ exercises: 
e.g. ‘Turn the nouns in the following sentences into the 
plural.’ 

(ii) Answering questions. 

(iv) Additions: 
e.g. ‘Add a "question tag" to each of the following 
sentences." 


It should be said here that translation is still used in many 
places for modern language teaching, alongside ‘exercises’ of the 
kind just described. 

These exercises may have their place at some stage of language 
teaching. But by themselves they are not adequate for practice. 
They all require the learner to have some knowledge of the 
language; but they do not help him directly to /earn the language. 
They are thus of the nature of tests rather than of practice. 

It would be necessary to say very little more about these 
exercises had not one of them—the ‘conversion’ type—come 
recently into prominence under the influence of transformation 
grammar. 

From the very beginning, transformationists have been 
addicted to illustrating their techniques by the active/passive 
conversion, described by Chomsky on page 42 of Syntactic 
Structures.2 Likewise on page 62 of An Introduction to Trans- 
formation Grammars,’ Emmon Bach refers to *. . . the rule that is 
cited most often as a prototype of a transformational relation, 
namely, the passive transformation’. 

It is hardly surprising that the rapid development of trans- 

. formation grammar should have influenced some of those 
concerned with language teaching. Paul Roberts, the author of 


1H. G. Wells, The sto 


$4 ry of a great schoolmaster, Chatto & Windus, 1924, 
aN 5 
gor” Chomsky, Syntactic Structures, Mouton & Co., 'S-Gravenhage, 


*Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 1964. 
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many valuable books on English, is perhaps the most distin- 
guished of those who have fallen under the spell. ‘Given any... 
sentence, like John loves Mary,’ he writes on page 60 of English 
Sentences) ‘we can derive a related construction called the 
passive’. And on page 33 of his Corso d'Inglese parlato,? he gives 
the following instructions: 

‘The teacher will say a sentence with the subject in the 
singular. The students will repeat the sentence with the same 
subject in the plural, modifying the verb 5e.3 

Example: The pencil is on the desk. 

The pencils are on the desk." 


In Harold Allen's Teaching of English as a Second Language* (a 
collection of articles), page 80, William G. Moulton writes in an 
article on *Applied Linguistics in the Classroom': *We will read 
up on transformation grammar and see whether we, with our 
experience in foreign-language teaching, cannot make important 
contributions'. And on page 202 Richard Gunter, in an article on 
‘A Problem in Transformational Teaching’, writes: ‘We will take 
a list of statements . . . and we will have our students transform 
each statement into its question form’. 

With reputable and experienced teachers being thus converted 
to ‘transformational teaching’, it is not unlikely that a number of 
less distinguished teachers will want to jump on to the trans- 
formation band-wagon, and give their pupils an undiluted diet of 
conversion exercises under the new smart name of ‘transformation 
exercises’. 

But what is wrong with conversion exercises ? What, if it comes 
to that, is wrong with transformation grammar? 

As to the latter question, this article is in no way intended as a 
criticism of transformation grammar as such. This has been 
developed by reputable linguists who have clearly demonstrated 
the value of its techniques in the investigation and description of 
languages. 

But when transformation grammar is directly applied to 
language teaching, when Chomsky’s® 

NP—Aux—V—NP 
suggests to the language teacher that he should set his pupils to 
‘transform’ sentences like 
The dog bit John 
into sentences like 
John was bitten by the dog, 


1Harcourt, Brace, & World Inc., 1962. 
?L e Monnier, Firenze, 1963. 

3My translation—A. V.P.E. 
“McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

"op. cit., p. 112. 
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then it is time for criticism, on three counts: 


(i) The sentences chosen for exercises of this type are usually 
random sentences in the sense that collectively they refer 
to no particular type of situation. 

Gi) The learner is often presented with two very different 
kinds of sentence, for example: 

(a) The dog bit John. 

(b) John was bitten by the dog. 

These sentences differ syntactically, morphologically 
(bit—bitten), and semantically. One contains the particle 
by, the other does not. In fact, it would be difficult to find 
two more different sentences. Now the danger in presen- 
ting two different constructions to the learner is that he 
will confuse them. This danger is increased if he is asked 
to transform, convert, or ‘turn’ one kind of sentence into 
another, like a magician. Of course, if he already knows 
the language, he can do it. But then there is no point in 
setting him the exercise! 

(iii) In the case of the passive, and of many other features of a 
language, learning the formal construction alone will not 
help the pupil to acquire command of the language. In 

^, the case of the English passive especially, it is of prime 


" importance to know the type of context in which it is 
` likely to be used. 


It has been necessary to give disproportionate space to the 
application of transformation theory to language teaching. This 
is because the present fashion has refurbished the old conversion 
exercises, which otherwise might have been dismissed in a few 
words. 

The fact remains that (in the view of the present writer) success- 
ful language learning depends on the adequate practice of one 
feature (not two) at a time. This was realized by many teachers, 
especially in the United States, who produced a great many 
exercises for so-called ‘pattern practice'. This meant that the 
learner repeated sentences based on the same pattern over and 
over again until he virtually learned them by heart. This was 
called ‘over-learning’. The theory behind this practice is that 
language learning is primarily a skill, that the perfection of a skill 
depends on habit formation, and that habits are formed by copious 
repetition. 

There is undoubtedly much truth in this theory, though its 
application by the pattern-practisers was rather misplaced. In the 


first place the sentences were generally unrelated to any context 
known to the learner. Secondly, while *over-learning! led to 
mastery of the sentences, i 


t did not necessarily help the learner to 


st 
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form other, similar sentences. Thirdly, the whole emphasis is on 
the form of the material, and as little as possible on its meaning, 
which was sometimes even given by translation into the mother 
tongue. This was originally due, like transformation exercises, to 
a theory which emanated from the techniques of linguistic 
investigation. 

It is now time to state what, in the present writer’s view, should 
be the nature of language practice. It has already been said that 
the amount of practice a class gets is often pitifully inadequate. 
Therefore the first principle must be that practice, spoken and 
written, should occupy a large part of the time allotted to language 
learning. (Syllabuses are sometimes at fault in requiring teachers 
to hurry on to the next topic, and in insisting on too much time 
being spent on marginal activities like dictation.) The second 
principle is that of over-all, contextual practice. 

Over-all practice. Let us take an example from the elementary 
stage of a language course, the particle on in its spatial sense. 

(i) The first part of our practice relates to the function of this 
word, which may briefly be stated as linking object, with a flat, 
two-dimensional objects. (Or, more accurately, the part of objects 
that we are concerned with is two-dimensional.) The teacher has 
already demonstrated the function by using sentences like: 

My book’s on the floor. 

Now he gives the class chorus practice in reacting to his 

demonstration with sentences like 
Your book’s on the chair. 

Next, the class may be split into groups, each group leader 
having been briefed beforehand. The leaders perform certain 
actions themselves, and provoke descriptive sentences from each 
individual, like ` 

Your hand’s on the wall. 
They also get individuals to perform actions, saying what they do: 
My hand’s on my head. 

(ii) The second part of the practice relates to phonology, the 
pronunciation of on where this is found difficult, but more 
particularly the speaking of sentences containing on with correct 
stress, intonation, and fluency. This is not the place for a lengthy 
discussion of these features or of the necessary exercises in them. 
It need only be said that, with the introduction of a feature—word, 
structure, morpheme, verb-form, whatever it may be—exercises 
of this kind are of great importance. 

(iii) The third part of the practice relates to grammar 
(morphology and syntax). On is invariable, and the only problem 
is the position of the particle in regard to the noun and its deter- 
miner. It is at this stage of practice that written work becomes 
applicable, although oral practice should not be omitted. 


2a 
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These then are the three stages of practice. The relative 
importance of each stage depends of course on the feature in 
question. A subsequent stage is necessary where the original 
feature is likely to be confused with another feature. In the case 
of on, later practice will be necessary to help the learner 
distinguish between it and in. The order of events will then be as 
follows: 

on Stages (i), (ii), (iii) 
in Stages (i), (ii), (iii) 
on and in Stages (i), (ii), (iii). 

Contextual practice. What follows is based on two principles: 

(a) that language presentation and practice should be based 
on a situation or situations meaningful to the learners. 

(b) that after adequate practice they should learn how to 
apply what has been learned to a new situation or situations. 


With the elementary material the situations for teaching and 
practice will usually be those of the classroom, the teacher using 
demonstration as far as this will take him. Pictures of various 
kinds (flannelgraph, film strip, etc.) will be a great help, though 
it must be remembered that pictures inevitably show what is 
happening now, and that they must be out of sight before, for 
example, the past tense is used. 

The demonstration, story, description, etc., which is used to 
introduce a new linguistic item and to form the basis for practice, 
may be called the ‘key’ situation or context. In the later part of 
the practice a second situation or context is necessary. (A key 
context may be found in the class textbook.) 

Let us assume that the topic in question is the past tense. As 
soon as this point in the syllabus is reached, the teacher is faced 
with a problem. Is he to teach the past tense on the basis of 
‘classroom’ verbs (write, read, be, have, give, get, take, sit, stand, 
etc.). Or is he systematically to give his class practice in new 
verbs (like walk, tap, miss, look, pack, talk, etc.) which all form 
their past tense in the same way, with final /t/. He must make his 
choice. The regular verbs will tell a better story; the irregular 
(‘classroom’) verbs will be easier to practise in the classroom 
since they are likely to be familiar. 

The past tense then, with selected verbs, is taught by demon- 
stration! in key situations. It is subsequently practised orally in 
similar situations. Now it is time for the second situation or 


context. The groups return to their places and sit quietly while 
the teacher relates the following twice: 


‘Not, of course, 


t by direct demonstration, but b: ibi 
(uc Nd E ut by describing the event after 
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Yesterday Mr Jones (an imaginary or perhaps a local 
character) was in his office. He read his letters and he wrote a 
letter to the bank. Then he walked to the window and he looked 
at the street. Then he sat down again and a clerk gave him a cup 
of coffee. He took the telephone and spoke to a merchant in 
Jinja (any local town). A clerk gave him papers and Mr Jones 
signed them. Then he walked to a shop and bought cigarettes. 
Then he got into his car and went home for lunch. 

Not a very exciting story? No, because unless the past tense is 
taught very late, and it hardly can be, we are still restricted as to 
structure and vocabulary. 

The teacher may now tell the story a third time, leaving the class 
to fill in the verbs (this could also be done in groups); for example: 

“Yesterday Mr Jones . . .? 

‘Mr Jones was in his office’, a pupil replies. 

Subsequently the pupils may re-tell the story, and later still, 
when they have seen the passage in writing, they can write it 
themselves. But this is not the end of the matter. The teacher or 
textbook writer must make sure that these and other verbs are 
used in the past tense in later lessons. 

It is now time to sum up the whole of our practice with a further 
example. For this we take a more advanced topic, that is, the use 
of one type of conditional clause, as in the sentence: 

We would have had our picnic if the weather had been fine. 

This kind of material cannot, of course, be taught by demon- 
stration, and a key context is required. So the teacher (we will 
imagine) begins by relating the following story twice: 

"Mr Brown was a shopkeeper. One day he saw a friend in the 
street, so he left his shop and went to talk to his friend. 

A thief was watching the shop and when he saw that Mr 
Brown had come out, he went in to steal all the money in the shop. 

While the thief was in the shop a boy called Peter went in to 
buy some sweets. He expected to see Mr Brown, but Mr Brown 
was not there. A stranger was there and the stranger's hand was 
in the till. Peter knew he was a thief. He ran to the door to call 
help but the thief seized him and knocked him down. Peter was not 
afraid and he held the thief "s leg so that he could not run away. 

Then Mr Brown came in. He knocked the thief down and 
knelt on him. 

*Call the police!" he said to Peter. 

So Peter got up and ran into the street. He found a policeman 
and the policeman came to Mr Brown's shop, and took the thief 
away. 

Mr Brown gave Peter a big reward, and Peter bought a 
bicycle. 

(By this time we can use much language and tell a better story.) 
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The teacher now proceeds to teach a number of conditional 
clauses based on this story. (This is not the first introduction of 
conditionals. The introductory work will have been done with a 
simpler type of sentence, for example: ‘If you work hard you will 
pass the examination.) Here are some specimen sentences based 
on the story: 

(i) Jf Mr Brown had stayed in the shop, the thief would have 
stayed in the street. 
(But Mr Brown left the shop and the thief came in.) 

(ii) Jf Peter had gone to another shop, the thief would have 
taken the money. 
(But Peter went to Mr Brown's shop, and the thief did 
not take the money.) 

(iii) If Peter had let the thief go, he would have run away. 

(But Peter held the thief’s leg and so he did not run away.) 

(iv) If Peter had not caught the thief he would not have had a 

bicycle. 
(But he caught the thief and he had his bicycle.) 
(N.B. In theearlier sentences, negatives should be avoided.) 

We will pass over the teacher's presentation, since in this article 
we are concerned only with practice. We come then to the first 
part of the practice, which is: 

(i) Function (a). The first thing a learner must understand is 
that the events referred to in an affirmative sentence did not 
happen. 


If Mr Brown had stayed in the shop the thief would have stayed 
in the street. 

(But Mr Brown did not stay in the shop and the thief did not 
stay in the street: he entered the shop.) 

With a negative condition the position is, of course, reversed. 

So the teacher (or group leader) repeats the sentences based on 
the story, and the pupils state the real events, as above. 

The second part of the functional practice must be postponed, 
for reasons which will become apparent. 

(ii) Phonology. The main practice under this heading must be 
aimed at stress, intonation, and fluency. The use of a new and 
complex type of double-clause sentence, including difficult verb- 
forms, is likely to cause hesitation and possible distortion in stress 
and intonation in the learner's speech, so that suitable practice 
exercises are necessary. 

(iii) Grammar. The main grammatical features which require 
practice are first the combination of verb forms: 

If Ahad... ed he would have . . . ed 
and secondly the syntactic features (word-order, etc.) of this type 
of sentence. Both may be practised by a series of substitution 
tables which can be used for either spoken or written work. This 
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practice will compel the learner to say or write a large number of 
correct sentences in which (provided he uses the tables properly) 
he cannot make a mistake. It is a kind of ‘pattern practice’, and 
it is useful provided it is amplified by the other forms of practice 
described in this article. 

Function (b). When this has been successfully carried out, it is 
possible to return to the second part of the functional practice. 
This is the reverse of the first part. A portion of the story is retold, 
and the learners supply appropriate conditional sentences: 

Teacher (or group leader): Mr Brown left his shop. The thief 

entered. 

Learner: Jf Mr Brown had stayed in his shop the thief would 

have stayed in the street. 

Or: If Mr Brown had not left his shop the thief would not 
have entered. 

When the practice has been finished a second context is 
presented, for example: 

Ahmed was going to England for the first time. On the morning 
of his departure the family got up early and Ahmed, his father, and 
his brothers, left in a taxi for the airport at eight o'clock. The 
plane was leaving at nine o'clock. When they had travelled a 
short distance the taxi had a puncture. They all got out and 
waited while the driver was fitting the spare wheel. This took 
fifteen minutes. Then they all got in again and the car went on. 
The time was 8.20. After ten minutes the engine stopped. The 
driver looked at it but he did not know what was wrong. The time 
was 8.30. They were still a long way from the airport. A lot of 
cars were passing and Ahmed's father saw a friend's car. He ran 
into the road and stopped it. After greetings the friend agreed to 
take Ahmed to the airport. So Ahmed said goodbye to his father 
and his brothers and he got into the friend's car. When they had 
gone a little way Ahmed remembered that he had left a suitcase 
at home. The time was 8.40. ‘You will miss the plane,’ said the 
friend. But he turned the car round and they went to Ahmed's 
home to find the suitcase. In the end they reached the airport at 
9.15. The plane was not there! 

Ahmed ran into the building and said to an official: ‘I have 
missed the nine o'clock plane to London. When is the next? 

* You are lucky,’ said the official, ‘Your plane has not come in 
yet!’ 

After the story has been told once or twice, pupils can be asked 
to compose conditional sentences based on it, for example: 

If Ahmed had started at seven o’clock he would have reached the 
airport at nine. 

If the taxi had not broken down, Ahmed would have reached the 
airport punctually. 
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If the plane had not been late, Ahmed would have missed it, etc. 

Further practice may be given on the basis of familiar con- 
temporary events. The school's best player is ill, aud so the 
school lost the match. The rains are late and crops are poor. 
Pupils have come late to school because there is a bus strike. 
Such local happenings form material for the inventive teacher to 
use. 

This then is a first attempt to describe ‘over-all, contextual 
practice". It is to be hoped that it will be further developed by 
teachers of initiative, since only through use and experiment can 
ideas about language teaching really bear fruit. 


Contrastive Studies and the 
Language Teacher 


ALEXANDER BAIRD 
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IT IS NOT always the linguist's fault if from time to time he is 
misunderstood or misinterpreted by the language teacher. But 
one of the assumptions for which he would probably admit to 
being in part responsible is the belief that a contrastive study of 
the mother tongue of the learner and the target language will 
enable the language teacher to predict the areas of difficulty 
which he and his students are likely to find. But it really is not as 
simple as that. Let us consider this assumption merely from the 
point of view of teaching pronunciation, whether the teacher be 
an expatriate native speaker of English or a national of the 
country concerned teaching what is to him a foreign language. 

Tt is possible, though not very likely, that the teacher is expert 
enough to undertake a linguistic comparison of the mother 
tongue and the target language by himself. if he is not, there may 
perhaps be a good up-to-date contrastive study accessible to him, 
There is a third possibility—and this a far more likely one—that 
no account of the mother tongue is available even at the phonemic 
level and the teacher has not enough time or not enough 
training to undertake one himself. — — 

“irst, let us assume that an account exists of the pron iati 
of a standard form of his students" mother tonite, sescribiapall 
the phonemes of the language. Undoubtedly this will provide the 
teacher with a certain amount of information about what sounds 
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his pupils can make easily. If, for instance, he learns that in 
Hindi there is no vowel resembling the English vowel in man, but 
that there is one resembling the English vowel in men, he might 
safely assume that his Hindi-speaking pupils will have difficulty 
in saying man and even that they are likely to confuse it with men. 
If, in addition to the account of Hindi, he has a detailed account 
of English, including not only its phonemes but also their 
allophones, that is to say their variant forms in different contexts 
of sound, he might reasonably predict that his Hindi-speaking 
pupils will have no difficulty in pronouncing the aspirated 
voiceless plosives of English. He has still, of course, to make very 
clear to them where these occur in spoken English and where 
they do not. : 

Tf our teacher is very lucky, he may even find a reliable account 
of the phonology of his pupils’ mother tongue, allophones and 
all. Then a teacher of English to Japanese students, for example, 
faced with the problem of teaching the opposition of the vowel 
sounds in beat and bit, may draw his pupils' attention to the 
existence of sounds very like both of these as allophones of the 
Japanese /i/. 

A teacher having the above information at his disposal might 
reasonably make these predictions and it happens that he would 
be right. But on the same evidence he might make predictions 
which would turn out to be wrong, because of the presence in 
the situation of certain other factors which he had overlooked, 
and he would certainly fail to predict some areas of difficulty 
which in practice would be revealed to him during his classroom 
work. For there are other factors, both linguistic and extra- 
linguistic, of which a contrastive study of the types described 
above takes no account. 

For example, it may be possible to establish that two seg- 
mental sounds in the mother tongue and the target language are 
very similar, and that another sound in the target language has 
no near equivalent in the mother tongue. It does not follow that 
the first new language sound will be easy to teach and the second 
sound difficult, The strange is often more readily recognized and 
realized than the apparently familiar; and this phenomenon is 


not confined to language teaching 
Related to this is the problem of the pronunciation of loan 


words. The vowel sound in the English cuf does not exist in 
Japanese. So Japanese students will experience a certain amount 
of difficulty in learning this sound. But when he has taught them 
to say cut, the teacher may be distressed to discover that they 
still cannot pronounce bus. This is because his pupils have 
immediately recognized that what he refers to as a bus is what 
they know in Japanese as basu. Perhaps the teacher has already 
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shown them a picture of one, so that the Japanese word leapt into 
their minds even before he introduced the English word. At any 
rate the teacher will quickly discover that it is extremely difficult 
to teach the correct pronunciation of English words which exist 
as loan words in the mother tongue. 

In countries where English has been taught for many 

generations there may have grown up certain conventions which 
govern the substitution of sounds in the mother tongue for 
English sounds. For example, in most languages of the Asian 
subcontinent there seem to be two possible ‘t’ sounds which can 
be substituted for the English ‘t’ sound: the dental ‘t’ and the 
retroflex ‘t’. It is an established convention among the majority 
but not all of those Indians and Pakistanis who speak English to 
substitute the retroflex sound for the English alveolar sound, and 
not the dental sound. But it is unlikely that a contrastive study of 
the phonology of Hindi or Urdu and of English would have 
enabled the teacher to predict this choice with any certainty. Nor 
would it have enabled him to guess that the Indian dental ‘t’ 
sound is used with the addition of aspiration as a substitute for 
the English ‘th’ sound. A contrastive study of the phonology of 
North Indian languages and of English would be unlikely to 
prepare the expatriate teacher, or the Indian teacher from another 
region, for a variety of alveolar ‘t? which is very close to the 
English sound and often replaces the retroflex ‘t’ in the Lucknow 
dialect of Urdu—a dialect with high prestige, by the way. 
__ There are current in certain regions of the world superstitions— 
if that is not too strong a word—about specific areas of difficulty 
in the pronunciation of English. For instance, Japanese learners 
of English are told frequently by Japanese teachers that the 
English ‘I/r’ sound opposition is the greatest difficulty they are 
likely to encounter in the pronunciation of English. As a result, 
other equally important oppositions, such as ‘s/sh’ and ‘h/f’ are 
virtually disregarded and too much emphasis is placed on a 
difficulty as such—always a dangerous procedure in teaching! 
And the teacher who proposes to teach the English ‘l/r’ sound 
opposition encounters a kind of inertia that amounts almost to 
despair. 

, Another factor which has considerable bearing upon areas of 
difficulty, but which contrastive studies are unlikely to reveal, is 
whether or not there is a large number of people in the region 
who have a knowledge, but only a slight one, of English. In some 
countries this is recognized and referred to as a pidgin. But 
English is an international language and in many countries where 
there is no pidgin in the accepted sense of the word certain 
English. words are widely known among all sections of the 
population. Such words are not genuinely loan words, since 
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equivalents for them usually exist in the mother tongue. In this 
they differ from true loan words, which are often taken over to 
fill a gap in the mother-tongue vocabulary. These words are 
usually identified by the average person as English words, 
whereas he may not be aware that loan words are of English 
origin. The interesting thing is that these words often acquire a 
pronunciation of extreme eccentricity which is far from pre- 
dictable, and therefore they constitute a separate area of difficulty 
for teacher and student. The psychological factor at work here 
seems to be in opposition to the one which operates on loan words 
and fits them into the phonology of the mother tongue; instead, it 
is the exotic element in these English words which seems to appeal 
to the users, an exoticism which becomes as it were tangential to 
the phonology of the source language. 

Finally, there is the possibility that students of English as a 
foreign language speak a regional dialect rather than the so- 
called ‘standard’ dialect of their mother tongue, and in such a 
case it is very unlikely that any description of the dialect will be 
available or that any existing description of the standard dialect 
will be more than marginally relevant for the prediction of 
pronunciation difficulties. 

In addition to linguistic factors there are those which might be 
called extra-linguistic. It is perhaps not surprising that students 
of a foreign language find that a psychological barrier exists 
between them and the pronunciation of strange sounds. Much of 
their language learning takes place during adolescence, when the 
need to conform to the manner of speech and behaviour of their 
contemporaries is very strong. The foreign-language teacher, on 
the other hand, asks them to make outlandish sounds which 
often involve what seem to the adolescent to be violently eccentric 
facial contortions. Furthermore, he expects them to do this in the 
presence of their classmates. The fact that their classmates in 
their turn are expected to do the same does not make the 
experience any less distressing. The best the teacher can do in 
these conditions is to try to make the atmosphere in the class- 
room as relaxed as possible. Informality and a relaxed atmosphere 
are necessary if pronunciation is to be taught effectively, but each 
country has its own conventions, though these may change over 
a period of time, regarding the teacher-pupil relationship. It may 
well be that informality is frowned upon and the teacher is 
expected to maintain his own prestige and status by not getting 
on too familiar terms with his pupils. It is important to remember 
that he is maintaining not merely his own status but that of his 
colleagues also, and that any concessions he makes towards 
informality may be interpreted by them as letting the side down. 

Again, there may exist throughout a society in which the 
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teacher finds himself other conventions governing modes of 
speaking or of movement of the mouth and lips; for example, the 
Japanese are often embarrassed by marked lip-rounding. This 
may make it difficult for the teacher, even the expatriate native 
speaker of English, to drill certain English sounds effectively in 
class. 

These are factors which will work against the teacher, but 
there are other extra-linguistic factors which may well work in 
his favour. For example, where a certain class of English sound is 
not found in the phonology of the mother tongue, it may still 
exist as an imitation of non-linguistic phenomena. There may be, 
for instance, no ‘sh’ sound in the mother tongue, but this sound 
may be used frequently by children of the region in imitating a 
train. It is obvious that this is the sort of information that the 
teacher can use, but he is unlikely to have access to this kind of 
information anywhere except on the spot. 

Another matter which must have a direct bearing on the 
problems of teaching any foreign language is the methods by 
which the skills of the mother tongue are customarily taught. 
The ways in which children are taught to read their mother 
tongue are bound to influence both their reading and their 
pronunciation of the foreign language, especially if that is 
English. Thus we may legitimately ask how the reading of 
Japanese is taught to Japanese children. Is the written form of an 
unfamiliar lexical item used for introducing it in the first instance 
or are the written forms of known words alone given? In other 
words, what part does recognition play in the process of learning 
to read? Assuming that where the script of the mother tongue is 
quasi-phonemic a phonic method will be used, how are the— 
inevitable—anomalies dealt with? Does the teacher insist on a 
pedantically ‘correct’ reading? If the idea of exceptions to a rule 
is acceptable to the pupil in relation to his mother tongue, then 
he is clearly in a better frame of mind for learning English! If the 
names of the symbols with which the mother tongue is written are 
the same as their sounds, there will obviously be conflict between 
the spelling and the pronunciation that the pupil is taught when 
he learns English. The extent to which he is prepared for this will 
depend in part on the way he has been taught to read his own 
language. 

The discerning reader will observe that so far we have pro- 
ceeded upon two assumptions; first, that there is something to be 
gained from being able to predict the sort of difficulty which 
a class of learners is likely to encounter; and secondly, that 
the major part of the work of pronunciation teaching involves 
the direct teaching of the segmental sounds of English. Now the 
writer believes the first assumption to be a fair one. Any class- 
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room situation is likely to contain more than enough of the 
unpredictable and the less experienced teacher in particular is 
going to find it to his advantage to prepare the greater part of 
his material before the lesson. If there is anything which 
characterizes a good teacher it is flexibility, but it is one thing to 
forsake a prearranged plan and quite another thing to have no 
plan arranged at all. There is really no excuse for running out of 
practice material, and if we know the areas of difficulty we can be 
sure to prepare enough material for them. 

On the other hand, it would be quite wrong to assume that 
when we have taught all the segmental sounds we have taught the 
pronunciation of a language. Catenation, the ability to use those 
sounds in the sequences in which they occur in the spoken 
language, is as important as the ability to produce them in 
isolation, just as the knowledge of the stress patterns of individual 
words, though essential, is incomplete without the knowledge of 
how sentence stress operates. 

It is in the fields of sentence stress, or rhythm, and intonation 
that the professional linguist can be of very real help to the teacher 
of English. Where the relevant information is available, the form 
in which it appears in publications on linguistics makes it rather 
indigestible for the average teacher. The teacher is bound by the 
demands of his own profession to pay most attention to what 
seems basic and at the same time he must attempt to fit the 
relevant facts into a graded course. First, he has to decide what 
is relevant for his purpose, and he is often ill equipped to do this. 

It would be much better if the linguist were prepared to do it 
for him. But in order to do so the linguist must realize something 
which the teacher has probably known from the beginning: that 
when we teach a language we teach a systematization of it which 
we hope and trust is adequate for the purposes for which the 
foreign learner needs it, and that this systematization does not 
and cannot account for every turn of phrase and trick of 
intonation to which the native speaker, quite legitimately, has 
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TEACHERS OF ENGLISH as a foreign language make 
extensive use of control in the oral-aural and reading aspects of 
language learning. The claim is being made that there is far too 
much use of control. But this claim does not extend to the writing 
aspect, simply because control has been minimal in this area. 
Without directly entering the dispute about the value of control, 
we suggest it would be nice if the profession had available a range 
of tools which permitted control in writing, so that teachers 
would have available to them the choice of use or rejection. 

In teaching written English, the concept of control has taken 
longer to become established. Recently, however, several articles 
and texts have appeared dealing with this topic. In the texts, the 
control is regularly of the kind which employs several composition 
exercises to cover one grammatical feature, the first composition 
rigidly controlled while the last is almost a free composition. The 
next grammatical feature to be covered is again highlighted in 
several composition exercises, the first of which is rigidly con- 
trolled and the last almost free writing. There is thus in this type 
of control a constant change in the rigidity of the language 
control. 

Ideally it would seem that the nature of the language control 
should be such that it would permit a gradual relaxation through- 
out the programme, without returning at all to closer control. 

We have experimented with such a programme and think we 
have found what promises to be a solution to some of the ills that 
befall the composition class for foreign students. 

By the application of graded and structured language 
manipulations to model passages, the students’ compositions can 
be taken from nearly full control to free composition with 
steadily diminishing controls. The programme allows enforce- 
ment of correct writing procedures; it gives the students a sense 
of progress and improvement which (a) builds confidence in their 
own ability to write, and (b) motivates them to further improve 
their writing ability. This improvement can be plotted graphically. 
The programme provides the students with maximum writing 
opportunity; they learn writing by writing, not primarily by 
discussing writing, nor by learning the old or the new grammar, 
nor primarily by reading the products of others’ successful 
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writing (watching the process would probably be more helpful 
anyway), nor by being taught to think. It is quite possible, 
however, that some, possibly all of these factors, are present to 
some degree in the programme. Each student is able to proceed 
at his own rate of speed at his own level of ability, and in so doing 
he covers the main grammatical features of the language. The 
language the student is asked to deal with is always correct; he 
is not asked to correct deliberate errors. The writing consists 
of language in context, not isolated sentences. And for over- 
burdened teachers, one of the more notable features of the 
programme is that the compositions take no more than seconds 
to correct; rarely do they take more than a minute. 

This approach is being applied to materials for grade 2 up 
through college composition. So far a text for grades 8-10 and 
one for the college level are in existence, with the others under 
preparation. 

The texts consist of model passages, written especially for the 
purpose or adapted from existing literature or selected from the 
writings of American and British authors. The higher the level, 
the longer and less controlled the passages; in the text for the 
college level they run to about 150 words in general. With the 
models there are a series of steps or instructions for the student 
to follow in rewriting the models. Each step covers a specific 
language pattern. The composition, i.e. the modification of the 
model which the student produces, is controlled and graduated 
through the application of the steps. A student is never asked to 
proceed beyond any step or level on which he is making mistakes 
nor need he repeat a step he can execute correctly. Each student 
is thus able to proceed at his own pace, independently of his 
classmates. 

The following is a sample of a model passage from the college 
text. It will give an idea of the format and may serve to suggest 
something of the scope of the steps. Note, however, that a student 
is never asked to rewrite a model after the first time; the teacher 
will have selected only one step for him to apply to the model. 


Edmund Wilson, The Wound and The Bow. 

(1) In Bleak House, the masterpiece of this middle period, 
Dickens discovers a new use of plot, which makes possible a 
tighter organization. (2) (And we must remember that he is 
always working against the difficulties, of which he often 
complains, of writing for monthly instalments, where every- 
thing has to be planned beforehand and it is impossible, as he 
says, to ‘try back’ and change anything, once it has been 
printed.) (3) He creates the detective story which is also a 
social fable. It is a genre which has lapsed since Dickens. 
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The detective story has dropped out the Dickensian social 
content; and the continuators of the social novel have dropped 


the detective story. 
14-15. Situation: 


Assignment: 


18. Situation: 


Assignment: 


21. Situation: 


Assignment: 


35-38. Situation: 


Assignment: 


102. Situation: 


Assignment: 


Most of the present tenses here are what 
is called historical present. You could 
just as well tell about Dickens’s new use 
of plot in the past. 

Rewrite the entire passage in the past 
tense, beginning Jn ‘Bleak House’, Dickens 
discovered . . . See directions for rewriting 
the tenses. 


Retell about Dickens’s new use of plot. 
Rewrite the entire passage in the present 
perfect tense, beginning ‘In Bleak House, 
Dickens has discovered . . .’. See directions 
for rewriting the tenses. 


You are predicting Dickens’s literary 
innovations. 

Rewrite the entire passage in the future 
tense, beginning In ‘Bleak House’, Dickens 
will discover . . . See directions for re- 
writing tenses. 


Write and describe Dickens's literary 
innovations. 

Sentence No. 2 contains two verb clusters 
in passive voice. Change them to active 
voice, supplying a subject for each, and 
rewrite the entire passage. 


Pretend that you are Dickens himself, 
reminiscing about his writing. 

Rewrite the entire passage as if Dickens 
himself were writing. Begin In ‘Bleak 
House', I discovered . . . You will have to 
make changes in the original sentence 
Structure. Omit the last two sentences. 


The procedure for using the texts in this programme is the 
following. First, the teacher estimates the number of compositions 
to be written during the course. For instance, during a fifteen- 
week course, sixty compositions will provide four a week, two as 


homework and two written in 
from the catalogue of ste 


features they cover, 
covered by the class 


Class. The instructor then selects 
ps—a list of all the steps, the grammatical 


and the passages they appear in—those to be 
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All students are then assigned the first step on the instructor’s 
selected list. Each student rewrites the model in his notebook, 
incorporating the assigned changes, which he may be asked to 
underline. As soon as a student has finished, he brings his com- 
position to the instructor who, familiar with the materials and the 
assignment, need only glance at the underlined changes to correct 
the composition, a procedure which should take no more than a 
minute. It may be added here in parentheses that if a possible 
copying error should escape the teacher's attention, this does not 
result in any serious loss of the effectiveness of the materials. A 
dropped article, a forgotten third person -s, soon reoccurs 
correctly and repeatedly in subsequent work. 

If the student’s composition is correct, he proceeds to the next 
step on the teacher’s list. If the composition is not correct, the 
student is asked to repeat the step but with another model, after 
the teacher has either explained his error or directed him to a 
reference grammar. The instructor does not make his list of 
selected steps available to the students, since each step a student 
writes depends on his mastery of the preceding step and, if 
allowed, the students tend to charge ahead on their own, defeating 
to some extent the control. 

After some weeks there is a noticeable range in the steps the 
students are working on, and the slower students are encouraged 
to spend some extra time in writing compositions. This is 
accomplished through extra homework assignments or through 
special conference hours or through informal ‘tutorials’ with a 
friendly neighbour, usually a native speaker of English. 

The common first objection to this type of writing is that it is 
too mechanical to have any meaning to the student. The fact is 
that most of the language manipulations result in an incorrect 
response if the student is not fully aware and cognizant of what 
he is doing. The passage quoted from The Wound and The Bow, for 
instance, is written in the narrative present except for the last 
sentences. Step 14 asks the student to rewrite the passage in the 
past. Unless he understands what he is writing, that is, unless the 
writing is meaningful to him, he will also rewrite the general 
present by substituting the past, and this will result in an incorrect 
composition. In classroom use, however, with ten groups of 
students, their continued satisfaction with their work and their 
sense of achievement and purpose give us the best answer so far 
to this objection. Evidently the satisfaction in producing correct 
even though intricate compositions! compensates for the loss of 
freedom and it results in a class morale which has surprised the 


1At a spot check in one class, out of 280 compositions written during the 
semester 231 were without error. 
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teacher accustomed to the frustration of so many of the com- 
position classes for foreign students. The discussion of morale by 
a biased investigator may seem a tenuous undertaking, but even 
though morale may be an unmeasurable quantity, many of its 
symptoms are less so, and some anecdotal evidence may not be 
out of place. 

During a recent experiment a composition class was divided 
into two groups, A and B, with only Group A using the approach 
suggested here. Both groups were taught by the same instructor. 

Group A, after the first two weeks, handed in their assignments 
on time; they never omitted an assignment. Group B had con- 
siderable difficulty with their essays—they wrote only free 
compositions. One or two essays were always late each week and 
a variety of excuses was offered, including frequently the 
protestation that the student just could not write anything correct 
that day and had given it up. Group B, especially in the first half 
of the term, often expressed feelings of discouragement, some- 
thing Group A rarely did. Group B could not be said to be eager 
for extra assignments, while Group A throughout the term 
hurried to complete a composition during class so they could be 
assigned another for homework. There developed a sense of 
competition among some members of the class. On their own 
initiative several students in Group A made intricate charts 
to plot their progress, and establishing their progress graphically 
seemed to lend further encouragement. 

Probably the clearest difference in behaviour between Group A 
and Group B lay in their attendance at the extra conference hour, 
presided over by student teachers. In the control group (Group 
B) only one student attended regularly while three-fourths of the 
students in Group A regularly attended. 

There seemed to be less hesitation in asking questions in 
Group A. There are probably several reasons for this. The 
students could ask the questions privately, while the rest of the 
class was writing. Furthermore, they were forced to ask questions 
as well, since without the correct answer they could not proceed 
to the next step, and this seemed to develop the habit of asking 
questions. Probably the most important reason was that by the 
nature of the control, the students knew what questions to ask 
before making mistakes. These students became accustomed to 
writing good and correct compositions and did all possible to 
avoid a slowing of their steady progress; the control group 
never expected to write a perfect essay and the members passively 
accepted the red markings as their meet due. 

Another conclusion from the same experiment emerged from 
the teaching of the student teachers assigned to the classes. 
Within a week, these teachers were perfectly capable of 
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managing an extra hour of class completely on their own, using 
the controlled composition texts, although in oral classroom 
teaching they showed all the signs of the inexperienced teacher. 
The conclusion seems to be that the control extends both ways, 
toward the teacher as well as the student. The significance of this 
in a time of shortage of fully qualified teachers could be 
important. It could allow the integration of voluntary workers, 
student teachers, or another category of insufficiently trained 
teachers into a programme under a master teacher, where larger 
numbers of students might be efficiently taught. 

Guided composition is not a panacea for all the problems of 
teaching composition to foreign students. There is still much that 
needs further exploration and experimentation. In the meantime, 
it will provide the profession with a substantial step toward the 
goal of developing a teaching tool which will permit frequent 
assignment of writing exercises even in large classes, at the same 
time assuring that the work will be substantially acceptable while 
permitting the student to work at a level commensurate with his 
ability, whether that be at a very low level or a very high one. 


Preparing an Advanced 
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AN UNFORTUNATE side-effect of some modern approaches! 
to language teaching has been a tendency to underestimate the 
complexity and importance of teaching the written language. 
Some teachers seem to assume that composition will present 
relatively few problems to the student with an adequate command 
of the aural-oral skills, an assumption which, if true, would soon 
put out of work a great many teachers of high school and freshman 
English. In consequence, composition courses for advanced 
foreign students? are too often a futile hotch-potch of essays, 
sentence building, structure drills, and vocabulary exercises. But 


YThe approaches which, for example, stress the sequence listen-speak- 
read-write in language instruction, the conception of writing as a secondary 
symbolization, the importance of teaching materials based on linguistic 


analysis, and so forth. 1 
2Students of, for example, above Cambridge Lower Certificate standard. 
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all students of English, foreigner and native speaker alike, need 
intensive instruction in specific varieties of the written language. 
Whatever his ability in the spoken language, the student will at 
present be evaluated largely on the basis of written papers and 
examinations. 


The types of writing which the foreign student needs to master 


Too little thought has been given to the registers! and styles of 
written English needed by the foreign student. During the 
elementary and intermediate stages of language learning the 
student's writing will be essentially a reflection of the educated 
colloquial speech of the classroom. At college or university, 
however, success or failure will largely depend on the student's 
skill in expository writing. Imaginative, narrative, or informal 
personal writing is rarely required. Indeed, the lively personal 
writing so often demanded in English classes is an unsuitable 
model, responsible for many stylistic errors. f 


Obtaining and analysing sample compositions 


To plan an effective composition course for a class he is meeting 
for the first time, the teacher must be able to determine quickly 
and accurately the weaknesses and strengths of his pupils’ 
written work. A careful analysis of the mistakes in the class’s 
first three compositions can provide the information on which to 
base a course far more suited to the students’ needs than could 
possibly result from the teacher’s preconceived notions of what is 
required or from a ready-made composition course. With most 
classes this assessment should not take longer than two weeks and, 
since the students play an active part, they do not feel they are 
marking time while the teacher decides what to do. 

Some degree of control is essential if these sample compositions 
are to reveal the full range of important errors our students tend 
to make. The time factor, in particular, may influence not 
merely the frequency but also the type of error. For example, 
elementary grammatical errors are more common in work 
written under examination pressure. Less predictably, irrelevance 
seems to be more frequent in homework assignments. 

A characteristic distribution of errors is usually provided by 
the following time allowances for the sample compositions: 


*For an explanation of register and style sce Halliday, McIntosh, and 
Strevens, The Linguistic Sciences and Language Teaching, Longmans, London. 

"The tirne allowances suggested are based on the findings of informal tests 
made with advanced foreign students in Teheran and California. 
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Composition I Time: 30 minutes. Suggested number of 


In compo 
twin problems o 


likely to 
subject, 


mastered. No to 
specialized k 


words: 200-300. 
II 60 minutes. 350-450 words. 

III (Homework assignment) 600-700 words. 
sitions such as these, where students are faced with the 
f what to say and how to say it, error frequency is 
be higher than in those written on the student's special 
where he is dealing with subject matter previously 
pic for these compositions should demand 
knowledge or profound thought, but, on the other 


hand, we should avoid commonplace subjects encouraging 
stereotyped responses. 


The classification of errors 
The following are some typ’ 


be listed 


ical headings under which errors could 


in an initial classification! of the errors made by a class 


with several language backgrounds. 


Structure 


The Verb 


(a) 


(b) 


Form e.g. irregular past or past participle third person 


singular present. 
Concordance with subject e.g. *the rice are. 
Tense: Perfect/past/present 

past perfect/past/perfect 

simple/continuous. 
Verb-+-to—Infinitive/Verb + Verb—ing. 
Negative and interrogative transformations. 
Active/passive. 
Sequences of ten 


clauses. 
shall, should, will, would, can, could, may, might. 


ses: (i) reported speech, (ii) conditional 


Adverb and adjective 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


Nouns 


(a) 
(b) 


a 


1This classification is purely illustrat 


Adverb/adjective. 
Comparative/superlative. 
more|-er, most|-est. 


Countable/Uncountable (see Articles; Verbal Con- 
cordance). 
Incorrect plural forms. 


ive: the analysis would need to be more 


detailed. For the sake of simplicity I have retained traditional terminology 
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Pronouns 
(a) No antecedent. m 
(b) Ambiguity when antecedent not preceding noun. 
(c) Concord: (i) of gender, (ii) of number. 
(d) Reflexive/subject/object. 


Determiners 
(a) Articles: a(n)/the/some (any). (cf. Countable/Uncount- 
able Nouns.) 
(b) much, many, a lot of, etc. * 
Prepositions 


Word order and sentence pattern 
(a) e.g. *I want that... » 
(b) Reported questions 
e.g. *He asked when was I going. 


(c) Order of determiners and modifiers (articles, adjectives, 
etc.). 


. 


i 
Clauses « 


(a) Restrictive/non-restrictive relative clauses, relatives. (Cf. . 
Punctuation.) 


(b) Sentence fragments. (Cf. Punctuation.) 


Organization 
(a) Irrelevance. 
(b) Proposition or author's point of view not readily 
apparent. 
(c) No division into paragraphs. 
(d) Paragraph divisions without logical justification. 
(e) Lack of paragraph unity. 
(f) Lack of adequate transitional devices. 
(g) Excessive paragraph length. 
(h) Too abstract. . 
(i) Insufficient generalization. 


Style and the sentence 


(a) Over-reliance on one sentence type, e.g. too many short 
simple sentences. 


(b) Excessively long sentences (30 words or more). i 
(c) Excessive number of co-ordinate clauses. : 
Style 
(a) Over-emotional. 
(b) Too informal, use of slang, 
Vocabulary 
Common or useful words misused. 
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. Spelling 
y Common or useful words misspelt. 


Punctuation 
(a) Capital letter: unnecessary use; omission with proper 
names; omission initially in the sentence. 
(b) Full stop: sentence fragments; omission finally in the 
sentence. 
' (c) Comma: unnecessary use; defining and non-defining 
r clauses; noun and sentence modifiers. 
(d) Quotation marks: direct and reported speech; quotations. 
(e) Apostrophe: contractions; possessive. 
(f) Question mark: omission; reported speech. 


This classification is not, of course, intended to be inclusive: it 
does, however, indicate the possible range of error. For diagnostic 
purposes a more detailed analysis will be needed; for example, it 
is usually necessary to indicate the context of a tense error. A 
rather broad classification is advisable at this stage for the sake of 
simplicity. When we have decided which errors merit remedial 
treatment we can examine them in more detail. Our major purpose 

` initially is to establish the main areas of difficulty. 

Though extra time, effort, and paper are required, it is advan- 
tageous to prepare an individual analysis for each student. An 
analysis based on averages may be misleading when dealing with 
a class of varied attainment; some students will have considerable 
difficulty with structures which a class analysis might indicate 


present no real problem. 


Some problems of classification 
It is often difficult to know how to classify a particular error. 
' Halliday, McIntosh, and Strevens point out that 
can often be described in two or more ways, to each of 
which corresponds a different step that could be taken to correct it. 
For example, ‘he asked a new book’ could be corrected either to ‘he 
asked for a new book’ or to ‘he requested a new book’; these will 
Jead to two different analyses of the error... : the one grammatical, 
the other lexical. 
That analysis will be chosen which the teacher considers will lend 
itself most readily to remedial work. In those cases where a 


* 


decision is impossible at this stage the error can be provisionally 


assigned to both categories. 
Tt is common to find that errors occurring in different sections 


of our classification are in fact closely? related and must be 


.. given error 


The Linguistic Sciences and Language Teaching, p. 1 19, Longmans, London, 


1964. 
3Related, that is, for teaching purposes. 
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treated simultaneously in remedial work. For example, omission 
of commas before and after non-defining clauses indicates a 
failure to differentiate defining and non-defining clauses, not 
merely a lack of understanding of the function of the comma. It 
may, therefore, be advisable to group errors in several ways so as 
to indicate more clearly their relationships. This again is made 
more simple if we restrict ourselves to a fairly broad initial 
classification. i 

Sometimes we find ourselves undecided whether to consider a 
particular utterance as correct. Generally what causes the English 
teacher only vague discomfort will pass muster in other depart- 
ments and in such cases the students may be given the benefit of 
the doubt. ; 

We should remember, however, that few university teachers 
have the time or patience to read work twice in order to fathom its 
meaning, and a student will be heavily penalized if the gist of his 
argument is not apparent at first reading. Consequently any 
word, sentence, or paragraph requiring a second reading indicates. 
the presence of a potentially serious error. It is not enough for 
our writing to be correct: it must immediately be seen to be correct. 


Errors of style and organization 


It will be noticed that the preliminary analysis considers such 
nebulous matters as style and organization. Though undoubtedly 
valuable, the usual grammatical error analysis based on com- 
positions written by students with the same native language is too 
restricted in scope to provide the data on which to plan a com- 
position course, The major problem of advanced students may be 
in mastering those aspects of style and organization that are so 
often stumbling-blocks to the native speaker, not the gram- 
matical errors usually emphasized in EFL! courses. Unfortunately, 
the sheer difficulty of analysing and classifying rhetorical? errors 
causes many linguists and teachers to skip over those features of 
the written language where instruction based on linguistic research 
is most vital. Too often the EFL teacher red-pencils the most 
trivial grammatical mistakes while ignoring glaring irrelevance, 
verbosity, and lack of planning. 

The linguistic study of rhetoric is still in its infancy and the 
unfortunate composition-teacher lacks easily available criteria by 
which to detect and analyse rhetorical errors. In evaluating 
compositions we must consider the writer’s purpose, his reader, 
and his subject-matter.2 Composition textbooks written for 


*EFL—English as a Foreign Language. 
‘Rhetoric’ here is used as a cover term for style, organization, etc. 
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native speakers! (especially college freshman), though generally 
unsuited for use with foreign students, are a reasonable guide to 
those features of expository writing accepted as important by 
educated native speakers. Further linguistic examination of 
written English will doubtless reveal many faults in these texts 
but the authors’ opinions must be respected: too liberal or 
narrowly ‘linguistic’ an approach may be unrealistic in view of 
the traditional and prescriptive attitudes of many of those who 
will, for example, grade our students’ university essays. As 
linguists we may hold that spelling is less significant than word 
order. As composition teachers we dare not make the same 
assumption. 

According to the authors of these texts, good expository 
writing should have the following qualities: relevance; coherence 
and order; concreteness; brevity; smoothness of transition; and 
appropriate formality of tone. : 

The student is warned against too chatty, emotional, or 
oratorical a style. The commonly listed errors of organization 
are: illogical grouping of ideas or paragraph ordering; absence of 
introductions and conclusions (generally considered necessary 
evils); overlong paragraphs (twenty or more lines as a rule of 
thumb);? excessively long introductions and conclusions; an 
excessive number of very short paragraphs. Too many generali- 
zations and too few examples are cited as common faults. 

The educated native speaker is not expected to make elementary 
grammatical mistakes, but some errors, such as illogical changes 
of tense and errors of predication, are not uncommon even in 
educated writing. Others, double negatives and the like, are con- 
sidered as characteristically uneducated, while a third category of 
*errors'—split infinitives, 'the man who I saw', etc.—would be 
considered perfectly acceptable by most native speakers. Theerrors 
described in these texts are likely to be particularly noticeable and 
offensive to college instructors, but in spite of their frequency in 


Sa 
i]t is perhaps invidious to name any of the multitude of such texts, but the 
following are representative of the better traditional works on the subject: 
Brooks and Warren, Modern Rhetoric, New York, 1961. 
G. H. Mills and J. A. Walter, Technical Writing, New York, Holt, Reinhart 


and Winston. i 
C. H. Vivian and B. M. Jackson, English Composition (College Outline 


Series), 1962, New York. 

2A typical defect of these texts is their failure to provide easily applicable 
criteria by which to determine what constitutes excessive length, logical 
ordering, coherence, and so forth. Their dependence on ‘commonplace’ and 
native speaker intuition makes them of little value for the foreign student. 

3] have noticed that instructors in departments other than EFL sometimes 
overlook what we would consider typical foreign errors but usually correct 
those mistakes, particularly of organization, emphasized in courses for 


native speakers. 
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much foreign-student writing they often receive scant attention in 
EFL courses. There is a general failure among EFL teachers to 
realize that the more advanced their students, the greater the simi- 
larity in aims, if not methods, with teaching the mother tongue. If 
nothing more, freshman composition texts should alert the teacher 
of foreign students to the necessity of a comprehensive analysis of 
his students’ aims and needs. 


Determining the seriousness of an error 


The usual hierarchy of errors is based on frequency, but it is 
unwise to equate seriousness with frequency alone. Grammatical 
structures, like rhetorical features, have varying degrees of 
redundancy: errors ranking approximately the same on a fre- 
quency scale may differ greatly in the extent to which they are 
likely to cause a breakdown of communication. Confusion of the 
articles may pass almost unnoticed; an error of pronominal 
concordance usually results in serious confusion. In intensive 
courses we will probably need to concentrate upon the structural 
errors most likely to cause misunderstandings, while ignoring 


those which merely give a ‘foreign flavour’ to our students’ 
writing? 


The use of error analysis in preparing remedial exercises 


Not every error indicates a similar type of learning failure, nor 
does it require the same remedial approach. It would be foolish, 
for example, to equate an over-long introduction (which the 
student has perhaps never been told is incorrect) with a tense 
error which has been corrected and drilled dozens of times. With 
grammatical errors the following technique is useful in preparing 
an initial classification of errors according to their nature as 
learning problems. The sample compositions are returned to the 
students before the teacher makes any correction and the students 
are allowed ten minutes to make any corrections they think 
necessary. The teacher then underlines any errors overlooked or 
miscorrected ; he does not, however, suggest a suitable correction. 
Then the students are asked to correct the underlined items 
without the help of dictionaries, grammars, etc. This simple 
procedure enables the teacher to provisionally assign errors to the 
following categories: (i) Errors which the student himself can 
discover and correct without help, provided that time is allowed 
for careful revision. The frequency of this type of error demon- 
strates the necessity of training students to read carefully through 


Tt is in most cases unrealistic to expect the foreign student to write like 
a native speaker. It does little harm for a student’s writing to reveal him a 
foreigner, provided it is fluent and easily understandable. 
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their work. (ii) Errors which the student tends to overlook but 
which he can correct when the presence of an error is pointed out. 
Here the student understands the ‘rule’ but needs intensive 
practice before he is able to react instantaneously to incorrect use 
of the form. It is with such errors that the use of individual 
‘error check-lists? may be especially beneficial. An appreciable 
number of errors may be detected by students trained to look out 
for the errors to which they know they are particularly liable. 
(ii) Errors which the student consistently fails to detect in 
revision and which he is unable to correct accurately even when 
alerted to the presence of an error. If its importance justifies the 
effort involved, such a structure may need to be taught again 
from scratch. Failure to master a common structure by this 
stage may indicate a bad linguistic habit so deeply ingrained that 
its eradication will probably be impossible in the time at our 
disposal. 

Such grouping of errors, though 
and ready, should suggest ways in wi 
is still an unknown quantity can m 


remedial work. C i 
on teaching materials based on the 


The stress in recent years 
ish and the student’s mother tongue? 


comparative analysis of Englisl e 
causes some teachers to despair at the thought of teaching classes 


where, because the students come from different language 
backgrounds, the use of such materials is clearly impossible. The 
teacher may realize that errors stem from mother-tongue inter- 
ference, but there is little he can do about it except to note errors 
of specific language groups for use in check-list preparation. 
Contrastive analysis may help us to predict likely areas of 
difficulty and suggest suitable teaching techniques, but unfor- 
tunately the predictive function has been overestimated. Though 
the general area of conflict likely to result in error Is often 

e error will take usually eludes us. 


predictable, the precise form th i 
In any case, what is the point of trying to predict what can 
easily be examined at first hand through error analysis? 


It is worth noting that although mother-tongue interference is 
generally thought of in terms of phonological and grammatical 
errors it is probable that many rhetorical mistakes are due to this 
cause. To begin an examination essay with an invocation to the 

lea to the examiner may be etiquette in 


deity or a heartrending p^ | may 
some cultures. In English it may be more prejudicial than a dozen 


necessarily somewhat rough 
hich the teacher whose class 
ake provisional plans for 


SS 
1See the description of the native speaker's reaction to error in D. F. 
Anderson's, ‘A Survey of the Abilities Needed in Learning English’, E.L.T., 


Vol. V, p. 208. 
3Cf, R. Lado, Linguistics Across Cultures, Longmans. 
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grammatical mistakes; the student appears not merely a foreigner 
but a nincompoop as well. . 

As a tool for linguistic research error analysis would require a 
classification of errors and control of such factors as time and 
subject-matter, too time-consuming for classroom purposes. The 
techniques we have indicated can, however, provide the infor- 
mation on which to base a course related to our students’ needs, 
not to what they could, or ought to, or might be. 


An Articulatory Unit for Speech 
and Text 


DAVID SHILLAN 


Cambridge Language Research Unit! 


THE VALUABLE ARTICLE on ‘Transformation and 
Sequence in Pronunciation Teaching’ by Alexander Baird (£.L.T. 
XX, 2, January 1966) is evidence of the more systematic approach 
which linguistic science is bringing to language teaching.? There 
is also some (and there could well be more) feedback from 
teaching to linguistics. One field in which this may be exem- 
plified is closely related to the work described by Baird. 


If we take as central to the type of exercise given by Baird the 
nucleus with one pretonic, as in 


He 'came into the 'room, 
"What's your ‘name? 
"She ‘saw the cyclist, 
"Tell him ‘where, 
He 'really 'knows, 
There were a ‘lot of ‘fish in the river, 


we find we have a form of utterance, a linguistic unit, which is 
more fundamental than at first appears. It is a unit to be found 
operating not only throughout a wider range of speech than is 
exemplified above, but even in text, where both the writer and the 
reader carry out their respective activities on the basis of this 


?Supported by the Office for Technical and Scientific Information, U.S. 
Que of Naval Research, U.S. Air Force, and Canadian National Research 
ouncil. 


*Halliday, McIntosh, and Strevens, The Linguistic Sciences and Language 
Teaching, Longmans, 1964. 
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fundamental DING and DONG of stress-points occurring, as Baird 
paa out, at equal intervals of time. 7 
is isochronicity of English (as a stress-timed langu: 
described by the poet Coventry Patmore in 18561 and ae 
was drawn to it for modern linguistic purposes by D 
Abercrombie? Applying it with the inclusion of a ‘silent stress’ or 
‘silent beat’ (allowed for by Daniel Jones, D. Abercrombie. 
M. A. K. Halliday, and R. Quirk, among others) we can add 
examples such as the following from Baird’s selection: 
‘Thank you (), 
‘Tell him (), 
He ‘knows (). 
The silent beat may or may not be a perceptible pause, but tends 
always to occur in certain typical locations (e.g. where some 
expression of significant semantic content is about to follow): 


Children () should be ‘seen and not ‘heard. 
It would also be possible to imagine relevant syllables filling that 
rhythmic space instead of a silent beat, e.g.: 


ín a re'view of ‘progress 
instead of 


jn a re view. () 
By recognizing that a stress-point ( 
be 'spread' we can add examples (c 


whether head or nucleus) may 
hosen from Baird, as above) 


such as: 
"Tell him "where 4-to 4-0; 
I ‘wish he'd "hurry--uP, 
I 'think he "really-4-knows. 
intimately associated words on 


(Such spread stress-points are f 
which the stress falls with virtually equal emphasis, even if there 
is tonetic variance, €-8-: 

point+of+view, 

some--cases, 

many --of 4-them, 

design J-and development. 
According to context, such linkages may vary within a single 


passage.) ) 
There are also cases which 
music, e.g. (also from Baird): 


ouse looked 'out of its ‘hole, 


The 'm 


1C, Patmore, ‘Engl 
2D, Abercrombie, English 


perhaps correspond to *triplets' in 


ish Metrical Law’ in ‘Amelia’, 1878. 
Phonetic Texts, Faber, 1964. 
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where the pace of utterance is such that the isochronous DING 
DONG of the prevalent two-beat rhythm is not in fact disturbed. 

It was indeed on a musical basis that I first marked these 
tone-groups, which are also sense-groups, called ‘phrasings’ in 
Spoken English, 1954 1 The term has been adopted at Cambridge 
Language Research Unit, where such a unit was postulated in the 
early 1960’s on logical and semantic grounds by Margaret 
Masterman,? partly on the basis of work by P. Guberina of the 
Institute of Phonetics, Zagreb.3 . 

The bridge from speech to text was built from my experience of 
teaching English as a foreign language. The teacher has to wrestle 
with the facts of success or failure in communication on a two- 
way basis and to examine the extent to which they depend on 
phonological features as distinct from syntactical, lexical, and 
other skills. He can thus learn to distinguish the part played by 
these factors in the uses of language by the native speaker (who 
is normally very little aware of them) not only in speech output 
and input but in communication by the written word as well. 
The reader of a text may have to supply ‘in his mind’s ear’ some 
of those factors, in order to understand what the writer had in 
his mind’s ear when he wrote. A human reader supplies auxiliary 
factors gained from experience: a machine cannot do this without 
additional information. The foreign learner is partly in the 
position of the computer programmed to ‘read’ a language, in 
that he has at first only part of the information necessary for 
handling the incoming data. Stress, pitch, and phrasing factors 
are part of this information. 

We find in fact that such an expression as ‘in the mind’s ear’ 
is an extremely loose way of referring to a process which involves 
the human physiology in the complex series of movements 
Studied by Stetson, Ladefoged, Lieberman, and others. Their 
experiments deal with the physiological basis of the production of 


1D. Shillan, Spoken English, Longmans, 1954/1965 (teaching tapes 1966); 
‘A Method and a Reason for Tune-Analysis of Language’, CLRU work- 
paper 1965. Journal du Traducteur, 11, 3, Montreal, 1966. 

?Margaret Masterman, CLRU lab.-notebook, 1963—personal communi- 
cation to author; *A Picture of Language', in Report to U.S. Air Force, 
1964; 'Semantic Algorithms', Appendix D, 1966 (in Report of 1965 Las Vegas 
Semantics meeting). 1 i 

3P, Guberina, ‘La Logique de la Logique et la Logique du Langage’, 
Studia Romanica, Zagreb, 1957. 

‘R. H. Stetson, Motor Phonetics, Amsterdam,- 1951; P. Ladefoged in 
Proceedings of the IVth Congress of Phonetic Sciences (Helsinki), The Hague, 


1962; P. Lieberman, “Intonation, Perception, and Language’, Ph.D. thesis at 
M.LT., 1966. » 
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speech, but as Abercrombie points out! it seems li 

rhythm (whether in the form of metre in verse or Kei e a 
prose) exists for the hearer as well as for the speaker by reason of 
phonetic empathy—his own rhythm of intercostal and abdominal 
muscles, as well as of the larynx and other more familiar speech 
organs, reflects that of the speaker. To some extent, at least, we 
find the same kinaesthetic process in the silent reader: though 
usually unaware that he is doing so, he supplies the intonational 
form corresponding to the breath-group, and this may determine 
a syntactic choice on which the semantic result depends. The 
examples that follow show how comprehension depends on this 
principle, A. in an everyday use of written English (a leading 
article in The Times) and B. in a paper on syntax: 

e to do with governments the better 
or ill, shipping, and especially liner 
ment business elsewhere and had 


A. ‘The less shipowners hav 
they like it. But for good 
shipping, has become govern 
to become so here.’ 

The possibilities for confusion and frustrated communication are 

very considerable so far as the foreign reader is concerned, and 


even for a native English reader it may well be necessary to go 
back and start again when the pattern, which is basically a tonal 
sentence of this example is 


pattern, has been grasped. The first ] 
built on the basic but difficult *double-contrast pattern’ arising 
wo verb ideas, the verb like and a 


from the antithesis between t t 
verb which is complicated by being divided into several words, 
i.e. have to do; then we have another very frequent type of con- 
trast between the two adverbs less and better. This same sentence 
presents in addition the idiomatic structure of ‘the less... the 
more’ type, which requires the sound of its ‘phrasing’ in order to 
make its structure clear. Without this, there is danger of the 
misapprehension consequent upon reading x ‘The less ship- 
owners’ as a phrase. So our first sentence requires us to take for 


granted: 
^ ' 1 
The ‘Jess () ‘shipown 


4 A SEY 
the ‘better () they like it. () 
with the rise in pitch to the necessary climax of the ‘statement 
tune’ on the syllable like and a steep and sudden drop to the 


unstressed object if. , 
The second sentence of this example presents a similar danger- 
to those accustomed to the punctuation 


point in phrasing, as 


Cee TS Sa EE. 
ers have+to+ do with ‘governments () 


bie, ‘A Phonetician’s View of Verse-Structure’ (1961) in 


1D. Abercrom 
and Phonetics, Oxford, 1965. 
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systems of most European languages—the words for good or ill 
shipping make a meaningless phrase, or are given an impossible 
meaning. We must therefore use our skill in phrasing as follows: 


‘But () for ‘good or ‘ill ‘shipping (), and es'pecially ‘/iner+ 


SS 


f Thes z 
shipping, has become ‘government ‘business ‘elsewhere () 
| GE ee ORES 
and ‘had to become so ‘here. 
B. ‘But it is clear that it is far too primitive as it stands for its 


use to be extended from our imaginary language to any real one.’ 
A reader may start reading 


ane} 
‘But it is ‘clear that it is 'far--too ‘primitive 


Li . n J 
as it 'stands for its ‘use... 


and then if his comprehension of the context and of the behaviour 
of the language are adequate he quickly makes the necessary 
intonational adjustment and adopts the correct form: 


e a an Ae a qu pee 
‘But it is ‘clear that it is 'far--too ‘primitive 


as it ‘stands ( ) for its 'use to be ex‘tended 


A : : ` A > 
from our i'maginary ‘language to ‘any ‘realtone. 


The majority of native English speakers would probably make the 
right choice first time (though it has been found possible for even 
a reasonably intelligent native English reader to be momentarily 
misled). For the foreigner the obstacle is a more serious hazard, 
the result depending on his mastery or lack of mastery of this 
skill whereby syntactic and semantic ambiguity is removed by 
intonation, including intonation in the mind’s ear. 

If space allowed we could show with numerous examples from 
continuous prose how this principle enters into the rhythmic 
structure, pointing the way to discovery of a two-pulse measure 
detectable in language generally. 

One of the ways of showing the semantic significance of stress- 
points and the form in which the message is strung on to them 
is to ‘phrase up’ a passage and then reduce it to its stress-points 
only. The result will be a kind of telegraphese skeleton, with the 
essentials of the message retained. If a still further cut is made, 
leaving nuclear stress-points only, more of the message usually 
remains than if the heads alone were retained. 

The reason that the two-pulse rhythm does not appear in 
current surveys of English usage! is that these take their material 


*E.g. Quirk and Crystal, Systems of Prosodic and Paralinguistic Features in 
English, The Hague, 1964. 
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from recordings of mainly conversational discourse, where this 


rhythm is by no 
whether spoken or written. 


means so clearly observed as it is in prose, 


While the stress-timed rhythm of English makes this language 
obviously appropriate for phrasings, they can be applied to others, 


even to a syllable-timed 


example shows phrasings in conti 


language like French. The following 


nous text, in this case a piece of 


Canadian Government English and its official Canadian-French 


counterpart. The tendency of phrasings to occur in 'quatrains' is 


one of their peculiar characteristics, 


phrasing-for-phrasing is already an 
translation than word-for-word, quatrain 


still. 
Cultural 4- improvements have led 


to an almost completely--new 


approach 
to the economics and practice 


of dry--land farming. 
| Techniques in soil -p management 


and methods of making more 


efficient use . 
of limited supplies of soil -- moisture 


have been developed, C) 


and are in common use, 
helping materially 


to minimize the drought +-problem 


in certain areas. 

Phrasings may 
well as with the fall. They may 
of apparatus suc 
Grenoble. Some 
and of their syn 
on paragraph pa i 
nected with machine-al 
in the teaching 
rhythm, and by ¢ 
the language. 


of course ter 


studies are be 


tactic structure. 


larifying the ro 


; and is useful because, while 
incomparably better basis for 
-for-quatrain is better 


Les améliorations dans le domaine 
des cultures 

ont permis d'envisager d'un oeil 
presque nouveau 

l'économie et la pratique 

de l'aridoculture. () 


On a mis--au--point des tech- 
niques - d'aménagement -Fdu--sol 


et des méthodes 
permettant de mieux --utiliser 
les réserves - limitées d'humidité, 


et on y a recours couramment, 
ce qui aide beaucoup | 
à réduire au minimum les problémes 

--de 4-la 4- sécheresse | 
dans certaines régions. 


minate with the rising tune just as 
be studied visually with the help 
h as the détecteur de mélodie of the University of 
ing made of their syllabic content 
They are being used in research 
tterns and in message abstraction and work con- 
ded translation. They have a part to play 
of English, by enlarging the scope of training in 
le of a speech basis for all uses of 


The Unfinished Time Aspect of the 
Present Perfect Tense 
MICHAEL OCKENDEN 


The Academy of English Studies, Eastbourne 


‘T VE SEEN HIM yesterday,’ said Renate, one of the better 
students in my intermediate class, with hardly a trace of a German 
accent. ‘I’ve seen him yesterday, and he asked me when the 
examination was.’ Renate, despite her excellent pronunciation, 
had not yet grasped an important use of the present perfect. The 
unfinished time aspect of this tense is probably the most difficult 
aspect for the student to understand, and European students in 
Particular, presumably because of interference from their own 
languages, often find it hard to master the differences in usage 
between the English present perfect and simple past tenses. The 
problem of explanation is also not an easy one for the teacher. 
Although an action completed in the very recent present is simple 
enough to demonstrate (I’ve just opened the door, etc.), the idea 
of an unfinished time period is not so easy to illustrate. 

One method I have devised involves use of the blackboard and 
helps the students by presenting them with a visual picture of the 


situations they hear. A diagram is drawn on the board as shown 
below. 


1965 1966 NOW 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUINE 


This diagram is explained to the class as follows: ‘I saw three 
films in January, I saw two films in February, I saw four films in 
March, I saw one film in April, I saw three films in May, I’ve 
seen two films this month. I’ve seen fifteen films this year. I saw 
thirty-five films last year.’ This is followed by: ‘I wrote three 
letters in January, . . . I wrote thirty-five letters last year.’ And 
then by: ‘I took three photographs in January, . . . I took thirty- 
five photographs last year.’ The class is then questioned like this 
(the students answering according to the diagram): ‘How many 
films did you see in January ?—in April ?—last year? ‘How many 
films have you seen this month ?—this year ?—so far this month?’ 
Next draw three pictures on the board below the diagram. 
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Use these to elicit questions from student to student, like this: 
Point to the picture of the boy, then to March, and then indicate 
which student is to speak. (This sounds rather complicated, but 
in practice the whole process takes only a split second and students 
very quickly understand what is expected of them.) The student 
says ‘How many films did he see in March?’ The teacher then 
points to another student who is expected to reply “He saw four 
in March.’ This procedure is continued with time periods like ‘in 
April’ or ‘in 1965’, and with unfinished periods such as ‘this 
month’, ‘this year’, and ‘so far this month’. The teacher selects 
the time period by pointing to the diagram, and varies the 


pronouns by pointing to different pictures. 
The negative is then drilled like this: 
Teacher: Did she see six films in March? 
Student 1: No, she didn’t. She saw four. 
Teacher: Have they seen twenty films this year? 


Student 2: No, they haven't. They've seen fifteen. 
Did he take twenty-five photographs last year? 


Teacher: 

Student 3: No, he didn't. He took thirty-five. 

Teacher: Have they taken one photograph this month? 
Student 4: No, they haven't. They've taken two. 

A similar sequence of events, but with a much shorter teacher- 
monologue to present the situations, may now be carried out 
with other drill possibilities such as buying newspapers, doing 
translations, drawing pictures, driving cars, eating apples, giving 

making cakes, paying bills, playing 


lessons, learning songs, 
games, reading books, smoking cigars, visiting towns, etc. 


Although these examples can be used in any order, it is better to 
start with strong verbs such as see, write, and take, as these 
illustrate more clearly the different tenses used. 

When students are choosing tenses correctly, the drill may be 
made slightly more difficult by calling out a different infinitive 
each time and letting the students make sentences of their own 
Teacher (pointing to picture of girl and April): eat. ; 
Student 1: How many apples did she eat in April? 

Student 2: She ate one. 
: Finally, the diagram and pictures are rubbed out and the drill 
is replaced by a conversation exercise in which students are 
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questioned on their own activities, and should answer with true 
statements. 


Teacher: How many cigarettes have you smoked this afternoon? How 
many did you smoke this morning? Did Ahmed bring his car to 
school this morning? Has he brought it this afternoon? How 
many slices of toast have you eaten today? How many did you 
eat yesterday? Did you speak to Inge yesterday? Have you 
spoken to her today? Have you written to your mother this 
week? Did you write to her last month? Were you ill last year? 
Have you been ill this year? 


This is usually a good point in the proceedings to devote some time 


to explaining the difference between ‘He’s gone to London’ and 
"He's been to London’. 


Students may then be got to question each other like this: 
Teacher: Peter, ask Inge about ‘cigarettes’ and ‘yesterday’. 


Peter: Did you smoke any cigarettes yesterday, Inge? : 
Teacher: Inge, ask Ahmed about ‘his mother’ and ‘this month : n 
Inge: How many times have you written to your mother this month? 


This method of eliciting questions from student to student is 
better than saying ‘Peter, ask Inge if she smoked any cigarettes 
yesterday', because in the first place it forces the students to 
select the correct tense, and not merely to echo yours, and secondly 
it gives them the chance of producing original sentences. If a 
student is unable to think of a question, it often helps to tell him 
which verb to use by saying quickly, ‘Use buy’, or ‘Use write’. , 

In a language laboratory a fixed increment drill such as this is 
useful: 


Stimulus: Did you see her yesterday ? 

Response: No, I didn't, but I've seen her today. 
Stimulus: Did you speak to her yesterday ? 
Response: No, I didn't, but I've spoken to her today. 
Stimulus: Did you meet her yesterday? 

Response: No, I didn't, but I've met her today, etc. 
or like this: 

Stimulus: I saw a film a month ago. . . 


Response: I saw a film a month ago, but I haven’t seen one since, 
Stimulus: I read a book a month ago... 


Response: I read a book a month ago, but I haven't read one since. 
Stimulus: I made a cake a month ago... 


Response: I made a cake a month ago, but I haven’t made one since, etc. 

or a substitution drill like this: 

I saw him this morning, but I haven’t seen him this afternoon. 
he/met/she/told/we/they/played, etc. 


There is, of course, no reason why pattern drills like these should 
not be used in class if there is no laboratory in the school. 

The drill method described above has been used successfully 
for several months to drill the unfinished time aspect of the 
present perfect tense. The time diagram on the board enables the 
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same situations to be presented to the whole class before the 
teacher starts questioning individuals on their own activities. 
The means of eliciting questions by pictures during the early 
part of the drill is less likely to cause confusion than if people in 
the class are pointed to. For the same reason individual question- 
ing should not be embarked upon too soon, lest the effort of 
remembering facts about yesterday, etc., interferes with the 
choice of the correct tense. 


Forms and Uses of Nouns 
of Nationality 


ARTHUR F. POWELL 


NOUNS OF NATIONALITY constitute a stumbling-block 
to all students of English in the first few hundred hours of learning. 
The student who learns the adjective English and the noun 
Englishman will then invent the incorrect forms Spanishman, 
Portugueseman, or Americanmans OT, learning the collective form 
the Americans, will then invent the incorrect form the Englishes. 
If he succeeds in mastering a fair number of nouns and adjectives 
of nationality, he then observes that there are two ways of 
referring to the nation as a whole, as in the two sentences The 
English are strange and Englishmen are strange, and he wonders 
if there is any difference between them. 

If he turns to the dictionaries, he will find that the majority of 
them do little to help and that indeed nouns of nationality and 
the names of nations are treated quite haphazardly by most 
English dictionaries. The purpose of this article is to fill the gap 
left by the dictionaries and to show how, with few exceptions, 
nouns and adjectives of nationality can be divided into four 
categories, and that when they are so divided it is much easier to 
explain the use of the two forms of the collective plural. It should 
be emphasized that the following tables should not be taught to 
students in the form shown here; not, at least, until a relatively 
advanced stage. The words here listed should be taught as 
vocabulary items, according to the age and interests of the 
students. Then, when they have become acquainted with most of 
them by using them in practice, reference to the following tables 
might be useful for clarifying doubts. They are intended, that is 
to say, for the use of teachers and textbook writers. 
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Category 1 

1. Adjective 2. The individual 3. The nation 

(and language) 
Dutch a Dutchman the Dutch 
English an Englishman the English 
French a Frenchman the Frenchman 
Irish an Irishman the Irish 
Scotch'^, Scottish a Scotchman the Scotch 

En a Scotsman, a Scot the Scots 

Welsh a Welshman the Welsh 


General note: All adjectives and nouns of nationality are 
written with a capital letter. The adjective is also the name of the 
language where there is one; thus we may say either the English 
language or, simply, English. 


Notes on Category 1 


(i) The name of the individual (column 2) is formed by adding 
-man to the adjective. (Note that the pronunciation of the singular 
and plural nouns is the same: an Englishman [on ‘inglifman/, two 
Englishmen ['tu: ‘inglifman/. Wishing to specify the female sex, 


Use words such as lady or gentleman, then the adjective is used 
followed by these nouns; thus: an English girl. j 
(ii) To refer to the nation as a whole (column 3) the adjective 
is used preceded by the definite article the. Notice that -s is not 
added to the adjective used as a noun in this way. (This is 
similar to the rich, the poor, etc.) 
(iii) The first of the two lines referring to people of Scotland 


of the border. Thus the English have traditionally used Scottish 
and Scotch as adjectives, have called the individual a Scotchman 
ora Scotchwoman, and have referred to the nation collectively as 
the Scotch. The inhabitants of Scotland, on the other hand, use 
the adjective Scots, call the individual 4 Scot or a Scotsman (or 
Scotswoman), and refer to themselves collectively as the Scots. 
The whisky is called Scotch. 


Notes on Category 2 


(i) The name of the individual (column 2) has a different form 
from the adjective, The plural of the noun is formed by adding 
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Category 2 


1. Adjective 2. The individual? 3. The nation? 


(and language) 
£ 


Arab(ic), Arabian? an Arab the Arabs 
British” a Briton the Britons 

a Britisher the British 
Danish a Dane the Danes 
Finnish a Finn the Finns 
Icelandic an Icelander the Icelanders 
Luxemb(o)urg'? a Luxemb(o)urger the Luxemb(o)urgers 
New Zealand a New Zealander the New Zealanders 
Polish a Pole the Poles 
Spanish a Spaniard the Spaniards 

the Spanish” 

Swedish a Swede the Swedes 
Turkish a Turk the Turks 


-s, thus, one Arab, two Arabs. Since an Arab may refer either to a 
man or a woman, the adjective followed by man, woman, lady, 


gentleman, boy, girl, etc., is used when it is desired to specify the 


Sex. 


(ii) To refer to the nation or race as a whole (column 3) the 


plural of the noun in column 2 is used, preceded by the definite 
article the, thus, the Arabs; but note the following special cases: 

(iii) Arabic is used mainly for the language, but it is also used 
in the expressions Arabic numerals, gum Arabic, Arabic acid. 
Arabian is used for persons and things pertaining to Arabia. An 
Arab may be either a man or a horse. 

(iv) The adjective British is used for things or people per- 
taining to the British Isles and for citizens of the United Kingdom. 
It is also used to refer to the inhabitants of the British Isles at the 
time of the Roman conquest. The Britons is used to designate the 
inhabitants of Southern Britain at the time of the Romans and is 
also used in a romantic, poetic, or patriotic context to refer to 
present-day British citizens. However, the British is the collective 
noun normally used in this latter sense. Britisher, thought to be of 
American origin, is a useful word for a British subject if it is not 
desired to use Englishman, since this, in its strict sense, excludes 
the Irish, Scots, and Welsh. 

(v) The dialect is called Luxembourgeois or Letzeburgesch. 


(vi) Whilst the collective form the Spaniards exists, the Spanish 
is also frequently used. Similarly, the alternative forms the Danish, 
the Finnish, the Polish, the Swedish, and the Turkish exist. The 
British has already been mentioned in (iv) above. 
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Category 3 

1. Adjective 2. The individual? 3. The nation 

(and language) 
Burmese a Burmese” the Burmese 
Ceylonese a Ceylonese the Ceylonese 
Chinese a Chinese? the Chinese 
Congolese a Congolese the Congolese 
Japanese a Japanese the Japanese 
Lebanese a Lebanese the Lebanese 
Nepalese a Nepalese the Nepalese 
Portuguese a Portuguese the Portuguese 
Senegalese a Senegalese the Senegalese 
Sudanese a Sudanese the Sudanese 
Swiss a Swiss the Swiss 


Notes on Category 3 

(i) All three columns have the same form. The name of the 
individual is the same as the adjective, and the plural does not 
add -s, thus; one Burmese, two Burmese. Since a Burmese may 
refer to cither a man or a woman, to specify the sex it is necessary 
to use the adjective followed by man, woman, etc. : 

(ii) The nation as a whole (column 3) is referred to by using the 
adjective as a noun (without adding -s) preceded by the definite 
article the. 

(iii) There is also the form a Burman, two Burmans. F 

(iv) The form a Chinaman also exists, but is generally used in a 
condescending or humorous way. . 


Category 4 


1. Adjective 2. The individual 3. The nation 
(and language) 


American an American the Americans 


Notes on Category 4 


(i) Since practically all the nouns and adjectives of nationality 
not included in the first three categories come into this one, and 
since the form in each column is the same, except that in column 
3 -s is added, we shall not waste space presenting them in columns. 
The following are the adjectives of nationality referring to all 
members of the UNO on 1 January 1963 for which the author has 
been able to obtain reliable information, either from dictionaries 
(mainly from Webster’s and Jones’s) or from informants speaking 
Standard English: Afghan, Albanian, Algerian, Argentine, 
Australian, Austrian, Belgian, Bolivian, Brazilian, Bulgarian, 
Cambodian, Canadian, Chilean, Colombian, Costa Rican, Cuban, 
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Czech (Czechoslovak or Czechoslovakian), Dominican, Ecuadoran, 
Egyptian, Ethiopian, Greek, Guatemalan, Guinean, Haitian 
Honduran, Hungarian, Indian, Indonesian, Iranian, Iraqi, Israeli, 
Italian, Jamaican, Liberian, Libyan, Mauritanian, ‘Mexican: 
Mongolian, Moroccan, Nicaraguan, Nigerian, Pakistani, Panama- 
nian, Paraguayan, Peruvian, Philippine, Rumanian, Russian, Saudi 
Arabian, Somalian, South African, Syrian, Tanzanian, Thai, 
Trinidadian, Tunisian, Ugandan, Uruguayan, Venezuelan, Yemeni, 
Yugoslav. 

(ii) The name of the individual (column 2) has the same form 
as the adjective, the plural being formed by adding -s, thus: one 
American, two Americans. Since an American may refer to people 
of either sex, the adjective followed by man, woman, gentleman, 
lady, etc., is used to specify the sex. 

(iii) The nation as a whole (column 3) is referred to by using 
the plural form of column 2 preceded by the definite article the, 
thus: the Americans. 

(iv) English-speaking people generally refer to the United 
States of America as ‘America and to its citizens as Americans. 
Spanish-speaking students should note that the expression North 
American is not used to refer to citizens of the U.S.A., as this 
expression in English refers to all the inhabitants of the north 
American continent. 

(v) Although the British English dictionaries that give any- 
thing at all give only Argentine as the adjective and noun, many 
Standard-English-speaking informants have given the present 
author the form /a: dzon'tinien/. Webster gives both Argentine and 
Argentinean. 

Before finishing this survey of the nouns and adjectives of 
nationality in English, and in view of the paucity of information 
given in the dictionaries and of the fact that not even this article 
covers all possible words, it should be added that when one is not 
sure of the correct form, then a circumlocution using the pre- 
positions of or from, followed by the name of the place, may be 
used, as in the limerick There was a young lady of Niger. Usually, 
of is preferred when speaking of someone who is in the place 
mentioned, and from when he is abroad. Thus, one might say 
There is a student from Chad to see you, professor. 

Let us now turn to the question of the plural of the nouns and 
see how the division of nouns of nationality into their four 
categories can help us. 

When speaking of a determinate number of people we use the 
plural of the column 2 form, thus: two Dutchmen, three Arabs, 
four Burmese, five Americans. Similarly, if the number js indeter- 
minate and the noun is qualified by a determinative: some 
Englishmen, those Danes, a lot of Ceylonese, a few Albanians. 
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However, as observed in the examples given in the first paragraph 
of this article, the plural noun of column 2 may be used alone 
(without a determinative) to refer to the nation as a whole 
(Englishmen are strange) as well as the column 3 form (The 
English are strange). Moreover, both forms can also be used when 
referring to only a limited number of people. Let us consider the 
following examples: 


(a) The Germans were not united until the second half of the 
nineteenth century. 

(b) Germans drink beer and smoke funny pipes. 

(c) Crossing the desert, we were attacked by the Australians. 

(d) Crossing the desert, we were attacked by Australians. 


In both (a) and (6) the speaker is referring to the Germans in 
general. But in (a) his concept of the Germans is highly abstract 
and in this particular case, subjective. Thus, another person might 
use the Germans in the sense of all German-speaking people and 
therefore deny that the Germans are united even today. In (5), on 
the other hand, the speaker brings us down to concrete reality. 
He is not thinking of any theoretical or political concept which 
he applies to reality according to his own way of seeing things; he 
knows that not all Germans drink beer and smoke what strike 
him as being funny pipes. He has probably been to Germany and 
is thinking of the many Germans he met who were in the habit of 
quaffing quantities of beer and smoking meerschaums. The idea 
he wishes to express is far too rooted in his personal experience 
re to use the abstraction the Germans, so he says: Germans 

TINK... 

In (c) and (4) the speaker is referring to a limited number of 
Australians; nevertheless, in (c) he uses the column 3 form. What 
is the explanation? By saying the Australians, he reveals that in 
his mind he associates the individual Australians with the whole 
Australian nation. Thus, the sentence might have been used in 
the last war by a German or Italian soldier, referring to a group 
of Australian soldiers who are conceived as an extension of the 
Australian nation, sent by the Australian Government as part of 
the Australian Army. In (4), on the other hand, the speaker does 
not associate his assailants with the Australians as a whole, 
beyond observing that they were of Australian nationality. 
Whilst this latter sentence might have been said under the same 
circumstances as sentence (c), it might also have been said by a 
traveller crossing the Australian desert who was attacked by some 
Australian delinquents. (It should be remarked that in sentence 
(d) some might have been used, We were attacked by some 
Australians.) 


Thus we may summarize by saying that the difference between 
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the plural form of the column 2 noun, without a determinative, 
and the column 3 form is one of subjective attitude. In some 
cases the practical difference is very great—the use of the article 
the in sentence (c) might cause a diplomatic incident, since the 
Australian Government may be held responsible for what the 
Australians do, but not for what individual Australians do. But in 
other cases, the practical difference is slight. To return to our 
first example, the person who says Englishmen are strange is 
thinking concretely, probably from his own personal experience, 
of certain individuals at certain times and in certain places, and 
he would be willing to admit many exceptions to the generaliza- 
tion, whilst the person who says The English are strange is thinking 
on a higher plane of abstraction, probably has never known any 
English people, and is probably speaking as a result of reading 
books of English history or literature, or is simply repeating his 


favourite prejudices. 


Three-Stage or Four-Stage Remedial 
Grammar Drills in the Laboratory? 


ANDREW G. BONAR 


The British Council Institute, Athens 


IT IS VERY often assumed that the four-stage type of lab- 
oratory drill (cue-response—correct response by master voice 
—repetition) is the best for all purposes. There can be little 
doubt that in pronunciation, intonation, and stress work the four- 
stage drill, with its provision for repetition of the master voice 
(MV) response, is indeed the best. It may also be the most 
effective in those grammar drills (e.g. question-tags) where 
intonation, or sentence-stress, is an important factor. 

With the majority of grammar drills, however, where the 
primary object is to inculcate a structure, it is far less certain that 
the four-stage technique is the best. For drills of this kind the 
three-stage technique (cue-response-MV response, with no 
provision for repetition) offers certain advantages which make it 
worthy of more serious attention than it seems to have been 
given hitherto. 

I should say that my own experience has been mainly with 
adult institute students with up to about five years of English 
following remedial courses, and the following remarks primarily 
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concern this category of learners. It may well be, however, that 
other grammar drills, and for other categories of learners, would 
benefit by being of the three-stage type. 


1. Problem: Confusion of so and such. 
Ex. I. MV: It was very late. We had to go. 
SR: It was so late that we had to go. 
Ex. IL. MV: It wasa very fine day. We went swimming. 
SR: It was such a fine day that we went swimming. 
(To be followed by a discrimination test.) 
2. Problem: Tendency to say: ‘I want that (you)... 
MV: He must try once more. 
SR: I want him to try once more. 
MV: You must post this letter at once. 
SR: I want you to post this letter at once, etc. 
" The above drills are mechanical. Examples of naturalistic drills are as 
ollows: 


3. Problems: Non-use or incorrect use of present perfect tense and failure to 
associate this tense with Just and not yet. 

MV: Have you read the newspaper ? 

SR: Yes, I’ve just read it. 

MV: Has George read it? 

SR: No, he hasn't read it yet. 


4. Problem: Failure to put the word enough in its correct position in the 
Sentence. 


Ex. I. Enough with nouns. 

MV: Have we enough pencils and rubbers? 

SR: We have enough pencils but we haven't enough rubbers. 
Ex. IV. Enough with adjectives and adverbs. 

MV: Is the water hot? 

SR: Yes, it's hot enough, I think. 

MV: Does she work hard? 

SR: Yes, she works hard enough. I think, etc. 


(To be followed by other drills dealing with other aspects of this 
problem.) 


1. The intention in the four-stage type drill is that the learner, 
after hearing the cue, should attempt to give the correct response 
and then, after hearing the MV give the correct response, he 
Should repeat it. In this way, if he makes a mistake the first time, 
he has the opportunity to correct himself immediately. This is 
all very well, but if the learner has given the correct response at 
the first attempt, and received confirmation of the fact from the 
MV, is there so much virtue in repeating it? Repeating the pattern 
is the essential thing. Surely it is more profitable to repeat the 
pattern more often than individual items in the drill. This does 


Dot, of course, exclude the possibility of going back and repeating 
c 


1In this short article I do not intend to discuss the construction of drills, 
but only the question of the principle of three-stage versus four-stage 
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any or all of the items jn the drill if they have not been done 
correctly the first time. And if the learner has not given the correct 
answer the first time and corrects himself at his second chance, 
how is the tutor to know, at the time, whether the student has 
really grasped the point or not? He may simply be repeating 


mechanically. 
This problem does not arise with the three-stage drill. Provided 


the drill has been prepared in advance (see below), the tutor can 
ascertain immediately from the learner’s responses whether or 
not he has grasped the structure being practised. 

2. It has been said that the four-stage drill has the advantage 
that it allows the student to repeat the answer, ‘so that he will at 
least have the opportunity to say the correct answer once’. This 
attitude savours of defeatism. It panders to the lazy and the 
unprepared. There is, of course, value in repeating something 
correctly, if you know what you are repeating, but is there much 
—if any—value in ‘blind’ repetition? Since we cannot be sure 
that a learner who only gets the response right at the second 
attempt has really grasped the structure being practised, the only 
way of avoiding ‘blind’ repetition is to provide the preparation 
necessary to make certain he gets the responses right the first 
time: in other words, to give the same amount of preparation as 
would be needed for a three-stage drill. There is thus no saving 
in preparation-time with four-stage drills, nor are the latter any 
more ‘self-contained’ than the three-stage type. And whatever 
the amount of preparation done the fact remains that there is 
not, in the four-stage drill, the same degree of compulsion as in 
the three-stage drill to get the answer right the first time. The 
learner can ‘do’ a four-stage drill—or imagine he has ‘done’ it— 
merely by repeating in parrot fashion the correct responses 
provided by the MV. With the three-stage drill, on the other hand, 
the learner is forced to listen and think from beginning to end of 
the drill—and he won’t get the responses right if he doesn’t. The 
‘pause’ mechanism on his recorder gives him the time to think, if 
this is needed. The three-stage drill cannot breed lazy students— 
their laziness will be detected at once. : 

3. Another question deserving attention is: is it better that the 
last voice heard should be the learner's voice or the MV? It is 
almost certainly better, one would have thought, for the learner 
to be left with the impression of the correct response of the MV 
rather than his own perhaps faulty version. And if we reject the 
five-stage drill (which is certainly very cumbersome, and has all 
the disadvantages of the four-stage drill, except that the MV is 
the last voice to be heard) we are left with the three-stager. 
Perhaps even more significant, though, is that the fact that a 
learner has the opportunity to repeat a sentence correctly is by 
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no means a guarantee that he will repeat it correctly. If he doesn't 
know the correct answer the first time, there is, in my experience, 
a very fair chance that he won't get it right the second time 
either. 

4. As we have already noted, the four-stage drill needs the 
same amount of preparation as the three-stage drill. Yet precisely 
because it provides a second chance to get the correct response, 
it may tempt the teacher to give less than adequate preparation. 
Why is preparation necessary, he may ask, if the drill provides 
the opportunity to correct mistakes and omissions on the spot? 
This attitude, if it is allowed to get a grip, will make things worse 
by driving the learner more and more into concentrating on the 
second and easier part of the drill: the repetition. It will help to 
foster in him the illusion that he can learn the lesson simply by 
doing the second—and much less important—part of the drill. 
And once he ceases to feel that he is under pressure to listen hard 
and think, and the drill becomes largely mechanical repetition, 
boredom—the arch-enemy of the language laboratory—sets in. 
With the three-stage type of drill there is no time to get bored. 
The learner is on the go right the way through, compelled to 
listen hard and try to get the answer right first time. 

5. The provision of a ‘second chance’ may ensnare the drill- 
writer, as well as the teacher. There is undoubtedly a limit to the 
length of any cue a learner can retain in his mind and any response 
he can make—however thoroughly the drill may have been 
prepared. But the writer of four-stage drills, perhaps uncon- 
sciously thinking in terms of what can be done by the learner in 
two attempts rather than one, is sometimes apt to overlook this 
basic fact. In a number of four-stage drills I have tried out there 
Was no correlation at all between the memory load and the 
linguistic difficulty of the drill: the grammatical point was quite 
an elementary one, but the memory load was such that the drill 
could only be done successfully by an advanced student—who 
had little or no need of it. A drill surely loses its whole value if it 
is first and foremost a test of memory. 

6. A further problem presents itself when we come to deciding 
whether or not a four-stage drill should be done twice over during 
a given laboratory session. If the drill is only done once, then the 
tutor has to be sure that the students have got the responses 
correct the first time as well as the second (which is not easy to be 
sure of) because, as I suggested earlier, if they have not got the 
responses right the first time it is dangerous to assume that the 
lesson has been learnt. If the drill is done twice in the same 
session, however, two other points arise. First of all, the drills 
will take up appreciably more time than if they had been of the 
three-stage type, and secondly it will be boring for the learner to 
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repeat his responses again twice over. His boredom will be 
increased still further if he has to play back and listen to himself 
saying each response twice. With the three-stage drill it is assumed 
that the drill will be done twice—at least—but on no occasion will 
the learner be repeating parrot-like what the MV says. Every time 
he does the drill he will be in a real situation, in the sense that he 
will have to find the answer himself—and try again if he doesn’t. 

It may be objected that the three-stage drill is more a way of 
testing than of teaching. This would be so if the drills were not 
prepared. The sine qua non of the three-stage drill is thorough 
preparation (though not more thorough, as we have seen, than 
ought to be given in the case of four-stage drills)—preferably 
immediately before the laboratory session. During the pre- 
paration the grammatical point is introduced (or re-introduced 
in the case of remedial classes), the form of the drill is demon- 
strated, and new vocabulary is gone over. The students therefore 
know, or should know, what to do before they put on the head- 
sets. In the laboratory they practise what they already know 
theoretically but don’t have time to practise in the classroom. 

Let me stress again that I am thinking primarily of remedial 
drills for adults. For drills of this kind, at least, I believe the 
three-stage technique is more effective than the four-stage. The 
four-stage drill has several built-in weaknesses, without com- 
pensating advantages. The three-stage drill gives the learner 
incentive, and the sense of competing with himself and with the 
machine. It may be argued that the learner will get frustrated and 
upset if he makes mistakes and doesn’t have the chance to correct 
them again immediately. In my experience this seldom happens 
(though I am prepared to admit that Greek students may be less 
easily upset than some others). On the contrary, the learner is 
given a much greater stimulus than otherwise to make a real 
effort and get the response correct the first time. Let us not 
forget that language learning is a challenge, and it demands 
effort and concentration. This demand is provided for in greater 
measure by the three-stage than by the four-stage drill. 
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IT IS CHARACTERISTIC of present-day spoken English 
that in unstressed syllables vowels and some diphthongs are often 
reduced to a neutral sound of little sonority, mostly a, often i, 
occasionally u. Spelling gives no hint as to whether the reduction 
takes place or not. We say prefect 'pri:fekt but perfect 'pa:fikt, 
Lapland 'leplend but Finland ‘finland, August '»:gest but 
august »:'gast, formality f> :'mæliti but forgetfulness fa'getflnis 
and so on. It seems a perfect maze. On closer observation, 
however, we discover various motive forces which either favour 
vowel reduction or tend to check it. It is the purpose of this 
article to give an account of these forces, so that the student of 
English may more easily thread his way through the maze. 


I. Unstressed Syllables of Polysyllabic Words 


1. Rhythm plays a prominent part. There is a tendency in English 
to reduce syllables adjacent to the stressed one, and to place a 
Subsidiary stress on those at one remove from it. The semi- 
Stressed syllable preserves its vowel quality. This occurs almost 
regularly before the main Stress, e.g. 
magazine ,mego'zi:n, politician, poli'tifn, artisan ,a:ti'zeen 
transformation ,trensfo'meifn, economic i 1 ke'nomik 
Compare: remain ri'mein with recognition ,rekeg'nifn 
prosaic pra'zeiik with provocation ,pr2ve'keifn 
defend di'fend with degradation ,degre'deifn 
Note. This alternation of stressed and unstressed syllables, of 

Strong and weak vowels, is sometimes overridden by the tendency 

to preserve in a derivative the stress and vowel of the word it is 

derived from, in other words by analogy. 

Wesay examination ig, zeemi'neifn (to examine ig'zemin) 
appendicitis o,pendi'saitis (appendix a'pendiks) 
pronunciation pra,nansi'eifn (to pronounce pre'nauns) 

but canalization ,kanelai'zeifn (to canalize 'kenelaiz) 
harmonization ‚ha :menai'zeifn (to harmonize 
'ha :manaiz) 
characteristic ,kerakta'ristik (character 'kerakta) 
2All we can say for certain is that the two phenomena are interdependent. 


A subsidiary stress favours the preservation of the full vowel; a full vowel 
produces the impression of a subsidiary stress. 
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Likewise, the frequent preservation of a strong vowel in the 
syllable immediately preceding that carrying the main stress is 
in many cases supported by analogy, e.g. 

virginity və :'dziniti (virgin 'və :d3in) 

fertility fo :'tiliti (fertile ‘fa :tail) 

formality f» :'mæliti (formal 'fo mal) 

mortality mo :'tzliti (mortal 'mo :tl) 

normality no :'mæliti (normal 'n» :mel) 

morbidity mo :'biditi (morbid 'm»:bid) 
A subsidiary stress can also fall on a syllable at one remove after 
the main stress, e.g. 

intellect 'inta lekt, dialect 'daio lekt, catalogue 'keto,lg, 

dialogue ‘daia,log, episode 'epi,soud, cataract 'kætə rækt, 

gramophone 'græmə, foun, telegram 'teli græm, 

caravan 'kærə,væn, atmosphere 'ætməs, fia, 

escalator 'eskə,leitə, refrigerator ri'frid3ə,reitə. 
But very often two or three completely unstressed syllables, with 
weak vowels, follow upon the main stress,! e.g. 

hurricane 'harikan, calendar 'kelanda, vegetable 'ved3atabl, 

comfortable 'kamftabal, melancholy 'melagkali, 

particular pe'tikjala, graduate 'grædjuit, 

experiment ik'sperimant.? 


2. Frequency and therefore familiarity of a word favours reduction; 

while unfamiliarity often checks it, even in a syllable adjacent to 

the full stress. Compounds are good instances in point: 

We must say England, Holland, Finland, Shetland, Switzerland, 
Northumberland, highland, lowland (-lond). 

But we can say Lapland, Thailand, Greenland (-lend), and we 
must say Heligoland, Disneyland, wonderland, fairyland (-lend). 

We say milkman, postman, chairman (of a meeting), footman 
(-man); but snowman, chairman (in a park) (-man); gentleman 
(-man); but handyman (-man). 

We must say strawberry, blackberry, bilberry, raspberry (-bari); 
but we can say dewberry (-beri). 

Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, holiday, Saturday can be pronounced 
-dei or -di; Doomsday, Boxing-day only -dei. 

Weakening of vowel quality is on the increase today, e.g. 
despot ‘despot, 'despat; product ‘prodakt, 'prodakt; 


1The end of a word resists detrition much less than the beginning. This is a 
phenomenon observable in many languages and at many stages of their 


evolution. 

2Verbs in -ment and -ate carry a secondary stress on the suffix, which 
retains its full vowel; e.g. to experiment iks'peri, ment, to separate ‘sepa,reit. 
Some nouns can be stressed and pronounced like the corresponding verbs: 
estimate ‘esti,meit or 'estimit, associate e'soufi,eit or o'soujiit, 


* 
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suburb 'saba :b, 'sabab; record 'reko :d, 'rekad; 
garage 'gera:3, 'geridz. 
Many words resist this trend, especially those in ou and (j)u: ; e.g. 
window 'windou, shadow ‘fedou, narrow 'nzrou, 
piano 'pjanou, tomato ta'ma :tou, nephew 'nevju:,argue'a:gju:, 
` value 'velju:, tissue 'tisju:.i 


3. Meaning, namely the fading of the meaning of the component 
elements of a compound word, is responsible for many sound 
reductions, some of long standing. 
Compare saucepan 'so:spon with ashpan 'æfpæn, stewpan 
'stju: pen, and with sauceboat 's>:sbout . 
cupboard 'kabad with blackboard 'blekb»:d and with 
cupbowl 'kApboul . 
forehead 'forid with spearhead 'spiohed and with 
forelock 'f5:l5k . 
shepherd 'feped with goatherd 'goutha:d and with 
sheepskin 'fi:pskin 
walnut 'wo:Inat(-nat) with peanut 'pi:znat and with 
wall fruit *wo5:lfru:t 
chestnut 'tfesnat(-nat) with peanut 'pi:nat and with 
chest-note 'tfestnout. . 
Note. There is a reaction today against the ever-increasing 
reduction of sounds and the resulting discrepancy between 
spelling and pronunciation. It is called spelling pronunciation. 
Here are a few examples: 
waistcoat 'weiskout is newer than 'weskat. 
landscape 'lendskeip is practically the only form today; 
"lenskip is old-fashioned. 
comrade 'komreid is newer than 'komrid, 'kamrid. 
venison 'venizn is newer than 'venzn. 
Which weak sound—a, i, u or zero—is appropriate in a given 
word? 
The least sonorous vowel is ə. All the open or semi-open 
vowels (æ, a:, 5, 31, A, 21) are reduced to ə; e.g. 
accept ak'sept, herself ha'self, steadfast ‘stedfast, 
to contest kan'test, Augustine a'gastin, to subject sob'dzekt. 
With a few exceptions, also e can be reduced to ə, but here there 
is the alternative i. Side by side with o, i appears chiefly in 
prefixes and suffixes; e.g. 
become bi'kam ba-, defend di'fend da-, prefer pri'fa: pra-, 
return ri'to:n ra-, actress 'æktris -as, friendless 'frendlis -las, 
fondness 'fondnis -nas, pocket 'pokit -ot, quickest 'kwikist -ast, 
linen 'linin -an. 


Uwinda, ‘nevi are sub-standard pronunciations. 
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There is the same alternative with the suffixes -ace, -ate, -ain; e.g. 
palace 'pzlis -as, private 'praivit -et, captain 'keptin -en. The 
suffix -age, however, is always pronounced -id3; e.g. package 
pekidz, damage 'demid3, village 'vilids. 

In all these prefixes and suffixes ə is gaining ground.’ With the 

grammatical endings -es and -ed reduction to e is not received 

pronunciation (RP) and should be avoided. It blurs the difference 
between many pairs of words, such as offices '»fisiz, officers 

'ofisoz, raises 'reiziz, razors 'reizoz, counted 'kauntid, countered 

'kauntad. For the same reason e is avoided with effect i'fekt, 

except ik'sept, precede pri'si:d. This distinguishes them from 

affect o'fekt, accept ok'sept, proceed pre'si:d. 

The sound i is normally not reduced to o; e.g. Latin 'letin, 
habit ‘hebit, animal 'enimol.? 

The diphthong ai is either preserved or reduced to i. In the 
initial syllable di- it is mostly reduced; e.g. to digest di'dzest, 
direct di'rekt, dilemma di'leme, divan di'ven. It is preferably 
preserved in minute (adj.) mai'nju :t, idyllic ai'dilik, finance fai'nzens, 
identity ai'dentiti, tribunal trai'bju:nel. It is always preserved in 
ideal ai'dial, gigantic dzai'gentik, finality fai'nzliti, criterion 
krai'tiorion, priority prai'oriti, migration mai'greifn, triangular 
trai'engjule, and in most words in -ile: agile 'edzail, hostile 
'hostail, textile 'tekstail, senile 'si:nail.? It is also preserved in 


many words in -ite: contrite 'kontrait, appetite 'æpətait, parasite 


'pærəsait, dynamite 'dainomait. 
The diphthong ou is either preserved or reduced to a, 


occasionally to u; e.g. diplomatic dipla'matik, irrevocable 
i'revakobl. 

Elision of the unstressed vowel is very frequent in quick speech; 
e.g. history 'histri, terrifically te'rifikli,t university juni've sti, 
Catholic 'ke@lik, prisoner 'prizne, properly 'propli, I expect 
ai'kspekt. Some elisions are still considered very colloquial, e.g. 
cigarette sig'ret, possible 'posbl. 

Sometimes a possible confusion of two meanings prevents the 
elision. Compare business, sometimes spelt busyness ‘bizinas 

(state of being busy), with business 'biznes (enter- 
prise) 

practically 'praektikeli (in a practical way) with 
practically 'praktikli (nearly, so to speak) 

awfully '>:fuli (terribly) with awfully '>:fli (very). 


!Some British speakers react unfavourably to this ə even today. Some time 
ago a reviewer of a radio play based on Pride and Prejudice wrote: ‘I wish 
they didn’t call her Miss Bennut’. 

2Americans tend to say ‘lzten, 'hæbət, etc. 

3Americans say ‘ed3il, 'hostil, etc. 

*Spelt also terrificly. 
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Elision does not always reduce the number of syllables. The 
adjacent consonant—mostly 1 or n—may become syllabic. This, 
too, is very frequent; e.g. happen ‘hepn, version 've:fn, useful 
'juzsfl, ordinary '>:dnri, marshal ma:jl, cardinal 'ka:dn|.! The 
same phenomenon can be observed in short sentences; e.g. Get 
along 'get'|2r, never mind 'nev'maind. 

Between two nasals, however, elision is inadmissible in RP; e.g. 
woman 'wumen, German 'd3a:man; also between stop4-nasal and 
nasal; e.g. London 'Iandan, Anthony 'æntəni. 

On the other hand elision is compulsory with -ten, -den, -ton, 
-don, -tan, -dan following upon a vowel; e.g. kitten 'kitn, Eden 
'itdn, Newton 'nju:tp, Gordon "go:dn, Satan 'seitn, Wodan 
"woudn. It is optional if a consonant precedes, e.g. golden 
‘gould(a)n, Boston 'bost(a)n. It is also optional with -tern, -dern, 
-tain; e.g. pattern 'pzt(o)n, modern 'm2d(s)n, curtain 'ke:t(o)n, 
captain 'kept(a)n. 

As a result of elision consonant clusters like pl, kr emerge. They 
are not, however, at least not in the early stage after the elision 
took place, quite identical with the same clusters of long standing. 
Contrary to pl, cr in words like please pli:z, cry krai,2 where | and 
r are devoiced under the influence of the preceding voiceless 
consonant, these new clusters have a voiced second consonant; 
e.g. police pli:s, career krio. The ə has disappeared, but in 
disappearing has left its mark upon the following consonant. 
Here are some phrases and sentences for comparison: 

Please call the police 'plizz 'ko:l da 'pli zs 

Two ships collided on the Clyde 'tu: ‘Jips 'klaidid ən da 'klaid 

A cranky career ə 'kræņki 'krio. 

The last stage, elision without leaving a trace, was reached long 

ago with words like history ‘histri, pram (perambulator) praem, 

perhaps preps. It has been reached by some speakers of RP with 
solicitor 'slisto, police station "pli zs steifn, though less frequently 
with police pli zs. 

Note. By this process new consonant clusters have emerged, or 
are on the point of emerging, which have for a long time been 
absent from the phonemic set-up of English: 

Initial kn- It disappeared in the 15-17th centuries in words 
like ‘to know, knife’. It is reappearing in words 
like ‘to connect’. 

R+ consonant It disappeared in the 16-17th centuries in words 
like ‘learnt’. It is reappearing in words like 
‘parent, apparent’. 


LÁ —ÀÀ 


7n, | stand for syllabic n, I. 
*|, t stand for devoiced I, r. 
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Initial pn- The p is not sounded in pneumonia, pneumatic. 
But pn- is pronounced by some speakers in 
Penelope, peninsula. 

Initial mn The m is not sounded in mnemonic, but mn- is 
pronounced by some speakers in menagerie, 


minority. 

II. Grammatical Form Words 
Grammatical form-words can be reduced in a way similar to that 
in the weak syllables of content words: 
and end 


.| have hev 
hav 


Strong form 
Reduction of vowel 

Elision of the vowel. . 
Elision of a consonant 


av, v! 


were wol be bi: 


Strong form 
wa bi? 


Reduction of vowel .. 
Elision of the vowel. . 
Elision of a consonant 


Whether we use a reduced form, and which reduced form, 
depends on various factors, some purely phonetical, some 


functional. 


1. Contrary to the content word, where a difference of speed is 
rarely responsible for two competing pronunciations, rapidity of 
utterance is of great importance here, e.g. 

Slow: you and I 'ju:end ‘ai 

Quick: ‘ju: en ‘ai 

Slow: a pint of milk ə ‘paint av ‘milk 

ə ‘paint ə 'milk* 
Slow: Look at that balloon ‘luk et dzt be'lu:n 


Quick: ‘luk ə Szt bo'lu:n* 
Slow: Yes, sir ‘jes se: 
Quick: ‘jes sas 


Note. In very slow, deliberate utterance, such as public speaking, 
or in the exposition of an intricate theme, form-words often retain 


1h vanishes most easily when there is an h at the beginning of an adjacent 
content word, which cannot be dropped; e.g. I saw his house ai 'so: iz ‘haus, 
Hunt has hurt his head "hant əz "hart iz 'hed. 

?Be, been, she, we, me, he sometimes reduce i: to i in unstressed position; 
you, who can reduce u: to u. 

3Him, his, it, its, if, in, with always preserve the vowel i. 

*Poster: Drinka Pinta Milka Day. 

‘Caption: Looka that bloody Balloon. 

®Sir is an enclitic, i.e. a short unstressed word appended to a stressed one 


here and therefore treated like a form-word, 
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their strong vowel. Even the articles are sometimes said without 
vowel reduction, especially the definite article; e.g. 
“We are impressed by the (8i:) consistency of this young boy, 
by the (8i:) singlemindedness with which . . .” 
“Ladies and Gentlemen, It is a (ei) very great pleasure . . .' 


2. The pronunciation of a form-word can also depend upon the 
following sound; e.g. 

Saint Andrew snt 'endru:, Saint Thomas sn ‘tomas! 

Bill and Alice 'bil and 'zlis, Bill and Tom ‘bil an 'tom? 

At one o'clock at 'wan a'klok, at ten o'clock a 'ten e'klok 

She has Ji(:) 'hez, She is fi: 'iz? to go ta gou, to eat tu i:t 

She got rid of us fi got 'rid av as, 

She got rid of them fi got 'rid a óam.* 


3. Function can play a certain part. Some form-words have 
several grammatical functions, not all equally weighty, and are 
treated accordingly. 


(a) The demonstrative pronoun that has no weak form. Even 
when it is unstressed, it is pronounced Get; e.g. 

That's your fault dzts 'juo fə:lt, That's difficult Sets 'difikolt. 

Note. This, these, those are not shortened either, except occa- 
sionally this in phrases like this morning, this evening. 

The conjunction and the relative pronoun that are pronounced 
Sat; e.g. 

I know that you are free ai 'nou at ju a 'fri: 

It's the best that I can do for you its da ‘best dat ai kon ‘du: fo ju:. 


(b) Have (had, has) is reduced considerably when it functions 
as an auxiliary; e.g. I've seen him aiv 'sizn him, He's done it hi:z 
‘dan it. It is not reduced when it is a full verb in the meaning of ‘to 
possess', or when it stands for another verb; e.g. We have a 
Vauxhall wi hav ə 'voks'ho:l, We have lunch at one o'clock wi 
hav 'lAntf at ‘wan a'klok. 

It is not reduced either when it means ‘to cause something to be 
done’; e.g. Last autumn we had our kitchen whitewashed . . . wi 
hed auo 'kitfen 'waitwofe. 


(c) Some sm is a partitive word corresponding to French du, 


!Saint, being here a proclitic, behaves like a form-word. 

?Today en, n are almost general, whether there follows a vowel or a 
consonant. With saint the t is not dropped before a vowel. 

“to be at home te bi(z) at houm, to be in bed to bit in bed. 

‘Of is most frequently reduced to e before the similar fricative con- 
sonant ð. 
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de la, des, German etwas, einige; e.g. Get me some bread and 
some apples get mi sm ‘bred n sm ‘plz. 

Some sam is an indefinite word, corresponding to French 
quelque, German irgend ein, etwelche; e.g. There must be some 
secret Sea 'mast bi sam 'sitkrit. I heard with some surprise 


that ... ai ‘hard wid sam sə'praiz .. . 


(d) Us, the object case of the pronoun we is pronounced as; 
e.g. He met us in the hall hi: 'met as in da 'ho:l. He let us off 
lightly hi: 'let as ‘of 'laitli. 

Tt is shortened to s in the phrase Let's . . ., where its grammatical 
function has faded; e.g. Let’s go to the pictures ‘lets 'gou ta da 
!piktfez. 

The following form-words are h 
on 3n on Monday n 'mandi, It depends on me it di'pendz ən 'mi :, 
On my desk 2n mai 'desk, Cf. And my desk an mai 'desk. 
One lump or two ‘wan ‘lamp 2: 'tu:? Black or white 
'blek ə: 'wait? 

The pronunciation is ə in phrases like two or three 

‘tur ə ‘Griz, for a minute or two fer ə 'minit o ,tu:, 

more or less 'mo:r ə ‘les. 
their is always dee before a consonant; e.g. their mother 

Sco ‘mada, their books dee 'buks. It is occasionally de 

before a vowel, for here it cannot be mistaken for the 

definite article; e.g. their uncles dar 'Anklz. 

The indefinite pronoun there is pronounced 6a. As it 
ays precedes a verb, it cannot be mistaken for the 


ardly ever weakened: 


or 2: 


alw 
article. 
is nearly always pronounced j>: ; e.g. Your book j>: 'buk. 
In familiar speech it is occasionally reduced to ja; e.g. 
What's your name ‘wots jo 'neim? 
is either reduced to non-syllabic -n°t and attached to an 
auxiliary (don’t, can’t, etc.) or it preserves its full vowel; 
e.g. You mustn’t (must not) disturb me ju 'masnt (mast not) 
di'sto:b miz. Only cannot is occasionally reduced to 
‘kenat. 
are rarely reduced to mi, bi. We say my lord mi ‘lord, 
my lady mi 'leidi. Otherwise mi and bi are only used 
occasionally in familiar or jocular style; e.g. Come along 
my child 'kam a'lon mi 'tfaild, Never in my life 'never in 
mi 'laif, You must do it by yourself ju mas ‘du: it bi jue'self. 
Note. Final prepositions, though unstressed, retain the strong 
vowel; e.g. What are you laughing at 'wot o ju 'la :fir æt? 
Where have you come from ‘wee hav ju ‘kam from? 


your 


not 


my, by 
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Likewise, a preposition followed by an unstressed personal 
pronoun very often preserves its strong vowel; e.g. Fortune 
disposed otherwise of me 'fo:tfn dis'pouzd 'adawaiz ov mi: 
I had great respect for it ai hed 'greit ri'spekt fo:r it.! 


FOR THE YOUNG TEACHER-—1 


The Incidental Presentation of 
Teaching Items (1) 


A. S. HORNBY 


IT IS GENERALLY agreed today that important teaching 
items should first be presented orally. An oral presentation of the 
new item by the teacher is followed by oral drills for the class. 

It sometimes happens, however, that a new item receives little 
or no attention during subsequent weeks, or even months. The 
textbook goes on to deal with other items. Unless the new item is 
regularly used and practised, pupils are likely to forget it. 

There are some teaching items which are unsuitable for drills. 
They may, however, be suitable for incidental use. A teacher who 
has a good command of English, and who sees and uses such 
opportunities, can do much to help his pupils. 

This article suggests ways in which items which have been 
insufficiently drilled, and items which are unsuitable for drills, 
may be dealt with incidentally. 

The interrogative-negative is an example. The teacher may use 
it incidentally, whenever opportunities occur. He will be using it 
as it is normally used, in real situations. He will make it clear that 
an affirmative answer is expected, even though, in some cases, the 
answer may be negative. Here are some possibilities. 

(1) A pupil appears not to know something which he may 
reasonably be expected to know. The teacher looks at him and 
asks, with a rise in pitch on the appropriate word: 


Don't you know what lend means? 
Don't you know how to spell friend yet? 


"The strong vowel in these unstressed prepositions faintly mirrors the 
pronunciation of the stressed group: preposition + pronoun, where the full 
stress falls on the preposition, e.g. Chinking glasses: Here's to you hiaz 'tu: ju. 
When they are with me... 'wen Sei ə ‘wid ME: eis 
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(2) The teacher asks questions of a general nature, not relating 
to errors, or failure of memory: | 

Weren’t you late yesterday, Tom? 

Didn’t I tell you to write in ink? 

Didn't I tell you to stop talking (or to be quiet)? 

Haven't you finished yet? 

(3) The teacher makes statements which are obviously true. No 
answer is expected, so there is a fall in pitch on the appropriate 
word. 

Isn’t it hot (cold, warm) today! 

Haven't we had a lot of rain this week! 

Aren’t there a lot of new words in this lesson! 

From this it is an easy step to the use of tag-questions. It is 
possible to deal with these by giving explanations. The teacher 
may tell his class that the finite verb in the tag must be one of the 
helping verbs, that the subject in the tag must be a personal 
pronoun (e.g. it and they replacing this/that and these/those, he 
or she replacing a singular personal name). He may say that an 
affirmative statement is followed by a negative tag, and vice 
versa. He may even explain the tone pattern of the tag. He may 
say that a rise in pitch indicates expectation of confirmation or 
correction. He may say that a fall in pitch indicates that the 
question does not call for an answer, because the speaker is 
confident of what he says. But this is not teaching, it is lecturing. 
We do not learn a language by listening to lectures. We do so by 
hearing the language used, in natural situations, and by using it 
ourselves. 

Incidental presentation of the tag-question is easy. Oppor- 
tunities occur every day. Here are some specimens: 

(1) With a rise in pitch on the verb in the tag, the teacher will 
look up (and raise his eyebrows, perhaps), to show that he 


expects an answer: 


It’s the first of May, isn’t it? 
You were late yesterday, Mary, weren’t you? 
We had that word last week, didn’t we? 


(2) With a fall in pitch on the verb in the tag. The teacher will 
not look expectant when he asks this type of question. If he is 
calling the roll, for example, he will not look up. 

It's Monday today, isn’t it? 

Harry’s still in hospital, isn’t he? 

Harry was away yesterday, wasn’t he? 


Or he may say something about the reading-texts: 


We haven't had that word before, have we? 

I told you the meaning of that word last week, didn’t I? 

The value of this procedure is that it can be used at any time, in 
or out of the classroom. The teaching item is not dealt with in one 
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teaching period and subsequently neglected. It is presented 
regularly, in real situations. Pupils see that the new language is 
not something that is confined to ‘lessons’. It is a language that 
can be used for situations in real life. 

In a subsequent article, suggestions will be given for the 
incidental presentation of a more advanced and difficult teaching 
item. 


FOR THE YOUNG TEACHER—2 


Teaching Children to Listen 


PETER WINGARD 


MOST TEACHERS NOWADAYS realize that there are, 
four language skills—listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 
Only the laziest teacher neglects reading and writing. Speaking 
gets its fair share in a great many classes. But we don’t hear a 
great deal about teaching children to listen. 

If the children are listening, probably the teacher is talking. We 
are often warned that children will never learn the language if the 
teacher does all the talking. This of course is true. But the children 
have to learn to listen too. And training can help them. 

Training in careful listening is important in teaching pronun- 
ciation. It is important in teaching new words or new structures. 
But these are not the kinds of listening I want to discuss here. The 
kind I am thinking of is listening to a continuous piece of language. 

For instance, a story. One of the great pleasures of life is to 
hear a good story well told. A good storyteller, or a good reader, 
holds his audience spellbound: 


*. .. One day Kwaku Ananse said goodbye to his family and 
friends and went far into the forest to look for food and money. He 
walked for days and weeks, and at last he came to a very quiet and 
lonely place. He could not hear any birds singing; he could not hear 
any animals moving about. The leaves on the trees did not rustle in 
the wind, either. Everything was quiet and still, and Kwaku Ananse 
was very afraid . . .'! 

Try reading that aloud to yourself. The language is ordinary, 
but the voice of the storyteller brings it to life, carries it along, 
rouses the listener's curiosity. A good teacher needs that story- 


1J. D. Okae, Tell a Tale Ananse, New Oxford Supplementary Readers, 
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teller’s skill. There are so many things he must bring to life. The 
children should be hanging on every word. They should not 
always have the printed text in front of them. Unless they are 
skilled readers it may dull their impressions and distract their 
attention from listening. 

I can imagine some objections at this point. Listening to stories 
may be wonderful for a child in his mother tongue, but isn’t it too 
difficult for the young learner in a foreign language? How can he 
enjoy the story if he doesn't follow it easily? Wouldn't it be better 

ralways to give him the printed text to follow as he listens? In 
fact, someone may say, why not let him read it silently, since 
training in silent reading is so important? 

These are reasonable questions. But I think they can be reason- 
ably answered. Listening to stories need not be too difficult for 
the young foreign-language learner. But skill must be built up 
gradually. At first he can take only three or four sentences at a 
time. Then he needs a pause, perhaps questions. He needs 
pictures, or actions by the teacher, to help him follow what is 
being said. Gradually he can take longer sections, faster speeds, 
with less visual help and in more difficult language. But careful 
grading in all these ways is of the utmost importance. Here the 
teacher needs all his skill and understanding. 

Some teachers belong to what I call the "language bath’ school 
of thought. They feel that the important thing is to immerse the 
pupil in a flow of speech, and that he will gradually sort it out. 
Holders of this view would not mind if a fair amount of what the 
pupil listened to was new to him in vocabulary or even structure. 
They would not mind if he did not thoroughly understand at 
first. They might argue that this is how a child learns to under- 
stand speech in his mother tongue. oo, ] 

This seems to me à wrong approach to listening ina foreign 
language. Surely teaching children to listen is quite different from 
teaching them new units of vocabulary and structure. It is training 
them to grasp longer and more complex stretches of language. 
All the units should be familiar. Then the exercise can be pleasur- 


able and fairly easy. 


"Training in listening is not opposed to training in silent reading. 


Both are necessary skills—understanding sound without print 
and print without sound. We tend to think of conversation as the 
chief end of oral work. Thus we concentrate on question-and- 
answer drills. Important as conversation is, there are other things. 
We want to turn out people who can understand English on the 
radio—quite difficult because you can’t see the speaker’s face or 
ask him to repeat something. In many parts of the world our 
pupils will receive some part of their education through the 
medium of English. They need to understand Geography in 
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English or Science in English. The importance of listening 
comprehension becomes obvious when we think of those needs. 
Here is an example, at a very simple level, of the kind of continuous 
language that may be needed: 
*. .. This is the wharf at Lagos. Ships come to the wharf. The 
railway-line comes to the wharf. This is a railway-engine. The engine 
is pulling some wagons. The wagons and the engine together are a 
train. Trains go from Lagos to Ibadan and to other towns. . .'* 

In training children to listen, you will need well-thought-out 
questions on the passages you use. Sometimes one or more 
questions may be asked before the passage is heard, so that they 
listen with these in mind. By noticing carefully the mistakes and 
where they occur, you will gain much in planning further 
listening work. 

A tape recorder—even a small, cheap one—is a tremendous 
help in this sort of work. You can get colleagues, friends, or 
pupils to record passages. Thus the children can practise listening 
to other speakers besides their teacher. When they are advanced 
enough, you can record short news and other broadcasts from the 
radio and use those for listening practice. With a tape recorder, 
you can play a passage several times. You can stop where you 
like. You can go back again and again to a bit which is causing 
difficulty. 

To some teachers talk of tape recorders may sound like crying 
for the moon. With or without a tape recorder, however, teaching 
children to listen in English can be a fascinating as well as a 
useful activity. 


FOR THE YOUNG TEACHER—3 


Games and Play-acting 


D. Y. MORGAN 


IN THE EARLIER years of a language course most good 
teachers favour a systematic oral approach which demands a 
great deal of repetitive practice. 

The correct and ready use of a language rests very largely upon 
a system of correct habits. The formation of a habit demands 
constant repetition: the formation of a correct habit demands a 


18. H. O. Tomori et al., Progressive English, Teacher's Book 2, Heinemann, 
1965, pp. 186-7. 
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type of practice that is easy—often so easy as to be quite 
mechanical. We try to avoid work that produces mistakes, 
because mistakes interfere with the formation of acceptable 
habits. 

This kind of approach, almost summed up in the familiar 
phrase ‘oral drilling’, is undoubtedly effective and sound, but it 
does present at least one serious danger, that of boredom. 
Repetitive and mechanical work can lose the interest of a class. 
Once their interest goes, their attention goes; and attention is the 
first and a vital stage in the process of language learning. Fatigue 
is another danger. Good oral work—fast and accurate, with 
quick responses from individuals, groups and the whole class— 
demands great alertness, and this state of alertness may tire a class, 
even a class working with a will and thoroughly enjoying a lesson. 

Now a really good teacher can be amazingly successful at 
making repetitive and mechanical practices enjoyable. Good and 
thorough oral drills can be based upon amusing blackboard 
sketches and interesting classroom situations. Ordinary drills, 
less ingeniously based, can be made enjoyable by a teacher with a 
lively personality and the professional skill to inject pace, 
excitement, and fun into intensive oral practices. But such a 
teacher may tire a class and any teacher, however gifted, runs the 
risk of carrying on a set of practices of a particular item to the 
point of boredom. bos: 

In many good oral lessons with junior classes, one sees the 
teacher give the children a break from intensive work with a game 
or a song. The game or the song may be valuable simply asa break, 
as a kind of rest and a change from the solid work of the lesson. 
But many games offer far more than this. They produce the 
constant repetition of certain language items and are little drills 

he fun and interest that 


in themselves, but as games they have t I 
may be hard to inject into ordinary kinds of practice. Take a 


version of the well-known game of “Twenty Questions’. If the 
objects to be named are restricted to ordinary things in the 


classroom, they can be discovered through the use ES the questions 
i epositions. prepositional phrases, and adverbials. ‘Is 
eer a ri 1 ight?’ ‘Is it near that wall?’ ‘Is it 


it in front of me? ‘Is it on my Mgnt” n 
As It is much more interesting for a class to be 


in the cupboard ? : 

drilled in the correct use of these items through such a game than 

hrough the more formal types of practice. : 

í cae is not the space in a short article to describe the host of 
many directly related to important 


But we can find a large number of games, with 


suggestions for relating the 
Language-Teaching Games an 
University Press, 1965) 
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Note the title that Dr Lee has given his book. He brings 
together games and contests and, from experience, I am sure he 
is right. Young people all over the world readily accepts a contest 
as a kind of game. I remember how, as a young teacher in Prague 
many years ago, I-had to take a class of thirteen-year-olds for a 
two-hour period in the evenings, after a day's ordinary work at 
school. Naturally they tended to get bored and tired. I was 
almost ashamed of the ease with which I could deceive them 
with “Now let's play a game’. They would brighten up at once and 
rush into their teams for what, quite often, was not a game but 
à contest in intensive accurate language work. When team was 
matched against team, and points to be scored, they would apply 
themselves with immense enthusiasm to language practices 
essentially dull and repetitive in themselves. . . 

A. game or a contest not only gets language items practised in 
an enjoyable way. Since winning or losing is involved, it con- 
centrates attention on everything said. Attention is close, and, in 
the excitement of competition, responses tend to be quick. This 
quickness of response is of great value, because readiness as well 
as accuracy is necessary in oral work to establish patterns of 
response as firm habits. 

Our usual type of oral Work is often open to further criticisms. 
Some mechanical exercises can be got right even though the pupils 
do not fully understand the meaning of what they say. Pupils 
often seem to have mastered items practised in controlled drills, 
but make mistakes in their use when the work becomes less firmly 
guided. Both criticisms appear to arise from the failure of teachers 
to demonstrate and practise the items in meaningful contexts. An 
item is not mastered when it is correctly produced in response to 
a purely verbal context (such as, for example, a substitution 
table). It is mastered only when it is correctly produced as a 
response to a situation. 

One of our most difficult tasks as language teachers is to 
demonstrate and practise language adequately in the limited 
range of situations offered by the classroom. This brings us to the 
importance of play-acting—pretending that we are not in a class- 
room but at home, in shops and offices, on streets and railway 
stations; pretending that we are not pupils and teacher but shop- 
keepers, parents, bus-conductors, and so forth. This kind of 
make-believe is essential to the meaningful practice of an adequate 
range of language in the classroom. Young people—most older 
people, too, for that matter—readily accept it. 

The teacher needs the skill to devise easily understandable 
Situations that will lead naturally to the practice of certain 
language items that have recently been more formally drilled. 
For example, to practise the use of Past Continuous joined with 
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Simple Past, a teacher might invent so ituati 

policeman’s questioning of a witness. What was bee * 
when you first saw him?' That is the kind of question. with 
appropriate responses, that the make-believe situation : a 
well produce. Most of us would, I believe, welcome a 
setting out a number of play-acting situations to match a = d 
range of teaching items, just as Dr Lee’s book has given a E 
many games and contests set out in this way. ie 
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Professor Bruce Pattison writes: 
Fashions in language are à fas- 
cinating study. There is obviously 
great comfort in ‘with it’ jargon. 
Programmed instruction and ‘audio- 
visual methods’ play great roles 
in current discussion of language 
teaching. They add an air of novelty 
to the most antiquated practices. 
For, of course, everybody who has 
thought about the progress of his 
students has always tried to arrange 
his teaching in an order that made 
for easy learning—has ‘programmed’ 
it—and eyes and ears always have 
been used in language learning. 

It is rather disappointing to see 


Mr L. A. Hill shopping in Carnaby 
Street, He is quite sound at heart, and 
the October 


most of his article in 
1966 number is very good sense. Why, 
then, does he need to dress up In 


fashionable clothes? : 

Most of what he finds good in a 
programmed course would be done 
by any competent teacher. He would 
start by finding out what his students 
already knew. He would decide what 
he should try to teach them and 


break it down into small steps, so 
that the students learn them one at a 
time. He would select material that 
would hold their attention and 
*provide them with the motivation 
they need’. He would ‘not try to fill 
the students with information, but to 
change their behaviour’. He would 
know quite well ‘that mechani- 
cal, formal drills, pattern practice, 
mimicry and memorization, and all 
kinds of uncontextualized work 
should be avoided’. He would 
constantly test the learning of his 
students and, by immediately letting 
them know whether they had passed 
a test, give ‘the student a sense of 
progress and a feeling of success’, He 
would, indeed, do this merely by 
smiling and saying ‘Yes’-—a much 
quicker and pleasanter way than 
marking what they have written. And 
at the end of the course he would 
check whether the students had 
learned all he had tried to teach them. 

L. A. Hill is completely correct 
about the characteristics of a well- 
prepared and well-graded course 
conducted by a good teacher, and 
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he very rightly demands the same 
from a programme. But the pre- 
fabricated programme has the dis- 
advantage that it cannot be con- 
tinually adapted to the particular 
group going through it, as the 
teaching of a real live teacher can. 
Reference to students writing answers 
Suggests it would also be a lot 
slower and more cumbersome and 
less suitable for beginners than oral 
teaching and that the motivation 
Provided by the material itself 
would have to be very high to make 
up for the encouragement a good 
teacher can constantly supply, 
‘In an area where a lot of teachers 
are not well trained and do not have 
a good command of English them- 
Selves’ a ‘programmed’ course for 
Classroom use has long been the 
common practice. It is Provided by 
teachers’ handbooks doing all that 
L. A. Hill sets Out as necessary on 
D. 49 of his article. All that L. A. Hill 
has done is to give a long-established 
makeshift a cloak of respectability by 
entitling it ʻa Programmed course’, 
But anybody who has seen such 
Courses in use knows that they can 
very ineffective in the hands of 
ae teachers with little 
mmand of th 
| teaching. € language they are 


. Mr Hill does not expect an audio- 
visual course to do more than a 
‘programmed course’ of 


the kind just described. Whether it 


r the demon- 
playing a teacher 


of reading is that it can Provide 
imaginary contexts and so present 
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material which is self-explanatory 
and something to talk about—a 
stimulus to oral practice, indeed, 
after the reading skill itself has been 
established on a basis of oral 
experience. All L. A. Hill tells us 
really is what an audio-visual course 
Should do. But does it do it, and 
how? 

As for the teaching-machine, from 
Mr Hill's description of its virtues 
one can only conclude that it is a 
clumsy means of achieving what any 
teacher could ensure without the 
least effort. All that can be put 
forward in favour of any of these 
mechanized programmes is ‘that (a) 
each student can go at his own 
speed’—and what else does he do 
in any circumstances? — *(b) the 
Student's ignorance and mistakes are 
not exposed to public view by the 
other students'—but Shelter from 
contact with fellow-learners merely 
Postpones the contact with other 
People he must have if he is ever 
going to use the language—'and (c) 
it is possible to have extra work for 
the very intelligent and the very dull 
Students (this is done by having 
Supplements to the main pro- 
Brammes)—in other words home- 
Work can be set (but surely it is not 


unknown in Ordinary classroom 
teaching?). 


to 


has not shown how they can be 
given these qualities or how they will 


English. 
Widesprea, 


hard, Objective evidence th; 
achieve any results at all. 


ee 
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1. A conference on programmed 
learning is to be held at the School of 
Education, Birmingham University 
from 31 March to 3 April 1967. The 
conference is being organized jointly 
by the Association for Programmed 
Learning and the National Centre 
for Programmed Learning (School of 
Education, Birmingham University). 
It will include discussions on the 
latest methods and uses of pro- 
grammed instruction in schools, 
colleges, and universities, and €x- 
hibitions of programmed textbooks, 
teaching machines, and other teach- 
ing equipment. Residential accom- 
modation will be provided in the 
halls of residence in the University 
and meetings will take place in the 
new School of Education building, 
which will be opened shortly before 
the conference. Further information 
and application forms may be ob- 
tained from the Conference Secretary, 
National Centre for Programmed 
Learning, School of Education, P.O. 
Box 363, The University, Birming- 
ham 15. 


2. A central organization has been 
set up to collect, co-ordinate, and 
disseminate information about all 
aspects of modern language teaching 
and learning for the benefit of teachers 
and others professionally concerned 
in Great Britain, The Secretaries of 
State for Education and Science 
and for Scotland accepted the 
recommendation of the Committee 
on Research and Development in 
Modern Languages to establish such 
a centre, and the new Centre for 
Information on Language Teaching, 
C.LL.T., began work at State House, 
High Holborn, London, W.C.1 to- 
wards the end of last year. The 
first director is Mr G. E. Perren, 


formerly Director of the English- 
Teaching Information Centre of the 
British Council. 

The work of the new centre will 
include the provision of information 
about recent research findings in 
linguistics, language studies, psy- 
chology, and teaching methodology 
which are relevant to the improve- 
ment of language teaching at all 
levels. It is intended to maintain a 
register of current research which will 
help and co-ordinate new research 
projects, and it is expected that the 
Centre will act as a clearing-house 
for information about available 
teaching materials and the develop- 
ment of new aids and techniques. 
Initially C.LL.T. will aim to deal 
with those languages, including 
English as a second language, which 
are most widely taught in Britain. A 
reference library and documentation 
services will form part of its re- 
sources. 

Recent developments in language- 
teaching techniques and recognition 
of the commercial value of a know- 
ledge of foreign languages have 
contributed to a surging interest in 
language learning and a consequent 
demand for more information by 
teachers. One result has been the 
Nuffield Language-Teaching Materi- 
als Project to assist primary and early 
secondary school language-teaching 
experiments, and more language 
teaching in these schools is likely. 

In the universities, too, new 
approaches and techniques are likely 
to affect modern language studies. 
Colleges of Further Education face a 
demand for intensive courses in 
foreign languages for business men 
at all levels, the emphasis being on 
oral skill for conducting negotiations. 
Such courses increasingly require 
new technical aids and specialized 
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teaching materials. Industrial demand 
for intensive courses is of particular 
importance in developing export 
trade. 

During the past five years the 
English-Teaching Information Centre 
has established an extensive infor- 
mation service for the teaching of 
English as a second language over- 
seas. C.LL.T. will develop work on a 
Similar pattern for the benefit of 
language teaching in Great Britain. 
It will co-operate with other bodies 
Professionally concerned and the 
two Centres will also work closely 
With access to common resources for 
their mutual benefit. 

The Centre will be maintained by 
annual grants from the Department 
of Education and Science, the Scottish 
Education Department, and the 
Ministry of Education of Northern 
Ireland. It is controlled by a rep- 
resentative Board of Governors 
consisting of a chairman and four- 
teen members, thirteen appointed by 
the Secretary of State for Education 
and Science and one by the Secretary 
of State for Scotland. The first 


1. I am a teacher of English and 
English is my second language. A 
composition was recently set with 
the title: ‘Why I am learning 
English'. Is this correct? Should it 
not be: 

(a) ‘Why am I learning English? 
or 

(b) ‘Iam learning English. Why? 
or 

(c) ‘Why I am learning English is 

that... 


ANSWER. The original title is per- 
fectly correct. It is important to 
realize that Why I am learning 
English is not a question; it is a 


chairman is Dr Leslie Farrer Brown, 
C.B.E, LL.D., Chairman of the 
Committee on Research and Develop- 
ment in Modern Languages, which 
will also be represented on the Board. 
Governors so far appointed are: 
Mr R. A. Becher, Assistant Director, 
Nuffield Foundation; Dr J. A. 
Corbett, Director of Education, 
Luton; Mr John Davies, Director 
General, Confederation of British 
Industry; Miss P. I. Edwin, Head 
Mistress, Coborn School for Girls; 
Miss M. Fell Joint Council of 
Language Associations; Mr T. Gore, 
Principal, City of Liverpool College 
of Commerce; Mr E. W. Hawkins, 
Director, Language Centre, Univer- 
sity of York; Professor I. D. Mc- 
Farlane, Professor of French, Univer- 
sity of St Andrews; Mr R. A. Phillips, 
Assistant Director-General, British 
Council; Mr G. R. Potter, Assistant 
Education Officer, Devon; Professor 
P. D. Strevens, Professor of Applied 
Linguistics, University of Essex. 
Miss Edwin and Mr Hawkins are 
members of the Modern Languages 
Committee of the Schools Council. 
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statement—or part of a statement. A 
full statement might be My friends 
ask me why I am learning English. 
Notice that the sentence ends with a 
full stop (period). It is not a 
guestion. It is, however, clear that 
this statement is somehow related to 
a question. There is, so to speak, a 
question in the background. 

€t us suppose that John is a 
Schoolboy. He is on his way to 


School, and he meets a friend. 
‘Hullo, John, says the friend, 
where are you going?’ ‘I am going 


to school to learn English.’ ‘Why are 


you learning English? asks the 
friend, 
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When John got home again he 
says to his father: ‘John asks me 
why I am learning English.” 

Notice that what John says to his 
father is not a question; it is a 
statement which reports a question. 

Why am I learning English? is a 
question. It would be quite correct 
as the title of a composition. But it is 
also customary to use as a title part 
of a statement like Why I am 
learning English. 

Other statements which report 
questions are the following, The 
original questions are printed beneath 
them. 

(a) John asked me when I was going 

to London. 
(‘When are 
London?) 
(b) He asked me where I was going. 
(Where are you going?) 
(c) He asked who was with me. 
(‘Who was with you ?) 
(d) He asked me whose book I had 
borrowed. 
("Whose book did you bor- 
row?) 
(e) He asked me how I 
English. i 
(‘How do you learn English ?") 
(f) He asked me which book I 
wanted. . 
(‘Which book do you want?) 
(g) He asked me what I was doing. 
(‘What are you doing?) 
(h) He asked me whether I was 
going to the cinema. 4 
(‘Are you going to thecinema?’) 
Notice the difference between (h) and 
the others. . 

Not all of these will provide good 
composition titles. But (e) would (in 
different words), e.g. How I travel to 
school every day. And (g), e.g. in the 
form What I saw in London. 

Once again, then, Why I am 
learning English is quite correct as 
the title of a composition. So is the 
question Why am I learning English? 
I am learning English. Why? is 
correct, but unnecessary. Why I am 
learning English is (that). . . will not 
do as a title. In answering the 
question Why are you learning 
English? one would reply I am 


you going to 


learned 


learning English because . . . The 
word because is necessary here, and 
not the word that. 

[A.V.P.E.] 


2. Why can you only use the passive 
infinitive in the sentence: *We wanted 
to take a taxi, but there was not a 
single one to be found’? In other 
sentences beginning with there is/was 
the active infinitive is also possible, 
sometimes with a slight difference of 
meaning, e.g. 

There was nothing to see/to be 

seen, 

There is nothing to do/to be done. 

There was nothing to lose/to be 

lost. 

ANSWER. It is difficult to give a useful, 
simple explanation here. The differ- 
ence between the active and the 
passive infinitives may perhaps best 
be demonstrated by testing them in 
two other sentence frames (an 
asterisk indicates that the sentence 
is ungrammatical): 

Type 1. Nothing was to be seen./ 
*Nothing was to see. 

Type 2. There was nothing to be 
seen./There was nothing 
to see. 

Type 3. *He found nothing to be 
seen./He found nothing to 
see. 

In type 1, with the subject (nothing) 
followed by the verbal group pre- 
dicate, only the passive voice is 
possible; in type 3, where to be seen 
and fo see serve as post-modifiers of 
the object head nothing, only the 
active is possible. In the inter- 
mediate type 2, both the passive and 
the active infinitives form gram- 
matical sentences, but with different 
functions and meanings. Their func- 
tions can be related to different 
sentence structures without there 
(types 1 and 3 respectively). The 
passive has the sense of 'The thing 
being looked for was not there’, 
whereas the active means ‘There was 
nothing worth seeing’. However, 
such clear differences in meaning are 
not always to be found. The sentence 
*. .. and there was not a single one to 
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find’ would probably pass without 
notice in ordinary conversation, 
particularly with a word or phrase 
following, anywhere, at all, etc. 
Compare also ‘There wasn’t a fish to 
catch in that river’. In writing, a 
passive form seems more appro- 
priate, but in this and in many other 
cases there is little or no difference 
between the active and the passive 
voice. 


[B.E./J.S.] 


3. Is it common usage to say ‘How 
many shillings are in a pound? 
instead of *. . . are there...’ 
ANSWER. No, ‘How many shillings 
are there in a pound ? is the common 
form of the question. 

[B.E./J.S.] 


4. Why do we say: 'Among the 
guests there were two young children’, 
but ‘Among the guests were Meg and 
Tom Burton'? Is it the proper noun 
that excludes there? It cannot be the 
rhythm, as the two sentences are 
practically alike in this respect. 


ANSWER. The sentence ‘Among the 
guests there were Meg and Tom 
Burton' is by no means impossible 
but probably less likely to occur than 
*Among the guests there were two 
young children'. These two sentences 
may be compared with their trans- 
forms without there as ‘dummy’ 
subject: ‘Among the guests were 
Meg and Tom Burton’ and ‘Among 
the guests were two young children’, 
both of which are equally acceptable 
without any doubt. As the ques- 
tioner suspects, the proper noun has 
something to do with the restriction 
here. Proper nouns have definite 
reference (although they do not 
normally take definite articles, like 
The Hague), and definite subjects 
generally are rare in this kind of 
there-structure. Compare the status 
of, for example, ‘Among the guests 
there were the two young children’. 
If the subject is a noun ‘it is most 
often accompanied by an indefinite 
adjunct (a, no, some, any, many, etc.)’. 


(O. Jespersen, A Modern English 
Grammar VII, 3.23.) 


[B.E./J.S.] 


5. Should or may fo be repeated in 
the second part of the sentence 
"They are to pay their own expenses, 
and carefully avoid running into 
debts', and if so, should it be placed 
before or after carefully? 


ANSWER. There are several things to 
be said on this sentence. First, we 
should normally say ‘avoid running 
into debt’, not ‘into debts’, Secondly, 
I don’t think a native speaker of 
English would use carefully in this 
sentence; he would say ‘take care not 
to run into debt’, or ‘be careful not 
to run into debt’. However, given the 
sentence as it stands, most people 
would not repeat to, owing to the 
difficulty of its position in relation to 
the adverb. If carefully were omitted, 
or if either of the alternatives given 
above were adopted, we could either 
repeat fo or omit it before the second 
infinitive. Most writers and speakers 
would, I think, omit it, but much 
depends on the context and cir- 
cumstances, It is not possible to lay 
down any guiding ‘rule’, except to 
say (i) that to is not repeated when 
the two infinitives are felt to repre- 
sent a single idea: e.g. ‘He is to call 
and collect the goods’, ‘She is to tidy 
the room and sweep the floor’ (a 
single task), ‘He decided to walk, 
and save his bus fare’ (the second is 
the result of the first), and (ii) that 
to is generally repeated when the 
two infinitives represent two quite 
distinct ideas, unconnected with each 
other: e.g. *He promised to give up 
drinking, and to attend church 
regularly. But the practice is not 
invariable; much depends on the 
‘feel’ of the sentence. 


[F.T.W.] 


6. Do English people say ‘two score 
eggs’, or ‘two score of eggs’? 


ANSWER. English people do not say 
either, as in Britain eggs are bought, 
sold, and counted by the dozen, not 
the score. An English person would 
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say ‘two dozen eggs’. In current 
English score, in the sense of 
‘twenty’, is very little used, except 
(i) in a few traditional phrases such 
as 'three score years and ten', and 
(ii) in the case of certain goods or 
commodities that are counted or 
reckoned in that way. Wyld's 
Universal English Dictionary gives 
‘five score of herring’ (where of is 
used). On the other hand, I think we 
should say, assuming we used the 
word at all, ‘There were not above 
two score people present.’ Perhaps 
this suggests that of is used when the 
reference is to things that are 
normally reckoned in scores, and 
that it is omitted when score is 
merely substituted for the number 
twenty (or, in the plural, multiples of 
twenty). Of, however, is always used 
before a pronoun (‘several score of 


them’). [FTW] 


7. When referring to two pairs of 
trousers, would English people say 
‘a (or the) black one’, and ‘a (or the) 
grey one’, or would they say ‘ones ? 


ANSWER. They would say *ones': and 
similarly for pairs of scissors, shears, 
shoes, gloves, steps, etc. 

* : [F.T.W.] 


8. What does X stand for, in ‘an X 
certificate’, referring to films? 

ANSWER. It is a sign used by the 
British Board of Film Censors In 
their classification of films, and 
means that the film in question may 
not be shown to anyone under the 


age of sixteen. [ELWl 


9. ‘High school’ seems to be the 
term for ‘secondary school’ in the 
U.S.A.; but I have also come across 
it in English contexts. What is its 
meaning there? 

ANSWER. Until fairly recently, a 
high school was always a school 
with a grammar school status, though 
not all grammar schools were called 
high schools. It was—and I believe 
still is—the usual name for such a 


school in Scotland. À very old and 
well-known one is Edinburgh High 
School, at which a number of 
famous people, including Sir Walter 
Scott, were educated. In England 
the term was associated particularly 
with girls’ grammar schools ad- 
ministered by an independent body 
known as the Girls Public Day 
School Trust. Most of these still 
call themselves high schools, though 
some of them now receive financial 
assistance from public funds. But 
under the reorganization of the 
system of public education that is 
now taking place in Britain, a new 
type of high school is envisaged, 
viz. a school controlled by the local 
education authority and providing 
education for all children between 
the ages of eleven and thirteen, 
before they go on to the secondary or 
comprehensive school. Within the 
context of an article on present-day 
education, the term ‘high school’ 
probably refers to this type of school, 

[F.T.W.] 


10. Do English people say ‘Initials 
denoting titles are put after the 
name’, or ‘behind the name’? Simi- 
larly, ‘Don’t place the adjective after 
the word’, or ‘behind the word’? I 
seem to remember once reading ‘an 
asterisk behind a word’. Is this 
correct? 
Answer. In all three cases the correct 
word is after. We may sometimes 
hear such a sentence as ‘He has a 
number of letters behind his name, 
but I don’t know what they stand 
for’. This is confined to colloquial 
style, and even there after would 
normally be used. 

[F.T. W.] 


11. What exactly is the meaning of 
‘to come in from the cold’, in ‘The 
spy who came in from the cold’, and 
‘the pound has come in from the 
cold’? 

ANSWER. I should say it means ‘to 
come from an uncomfortable situa- 


tion or position to a more comfort- 
able one’. Or, since ‘to be left out in 
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the cold' means to be neglected or 
ignored, *to come in from the cold" 


may mean 'to become a matter of 


THE TEACHING OF 
STRUCTURAL WORDS AND 
SENTENCE PATTERNS. Stage 4. 
A. S. Hornby. O.U.P. 1966. xxxiii+ 
140 pp. 6s. 6d. 


Here we have what we are told is the 
final book of a series of teacher's 
books meant to be used not on their 
own but in conjunction with a text- 
book course which includes pupils’ 
books, and particularly with a course 
which supplies little or no guidance 
to the teacher. As A. S. Hornby 
points out, the teaching items he 
deals with do not necessarily occur 
in the same order as in such a 
course. The teaching procedures 
explained and illustrated are chiefly 
oral, and concerned with initial 
teaching of the items. This is sit- 
uational and meaningful language 
teaching, of a kind which, suitably 
adapted to their years, will interest 
any pupil and constantly show 
language at work as a living means of 
communication between one person 
and another. No classroom teacher 
of English as a foreign language 
Should be without these excellent 
books. One does not need to agree 
with all the author says about 
English and the teaching of it to 
benefit from such guidance, based as 
it is on experience of teaching in the 
ordinary classroom. (A review of 
Stage 3 appeared in E.L.T. XVII 3. 
April 1963.) 


interest after having been ignored for 
some time’. 
[F.T.W.] 


Reviews 


USEFUL RHYMES FOR 
LEARNERS OF ENGLISH. 
Michael West. Longmans. 1966. 
32 pp. 3s. 


The learners are evidently on the 
whole, to judge from illustrations as 
well as subject-matter, fairly young 
children. Some of the rhymes are 
suitable, however, for older children, 
and there are two at the end which 
are not suitable for children at all. 

Most of the vocabulary would be 
met with in the first three ycars of a 
School course, but there are some 
more ‘advanced’ words, e.g. glimmer, 
flicker, surfeit, sacrilege, alleges. The 
structures are common and straight- 
forward, apart from an occasional 
aberration such as Us they see (p. 7) 
and with envy I eye (p. 15). 

Stress-marks are used to mark the 
emphasized syllables. The marking 
is in general appropriate, though 
here and there contrast demands an 
additional emphasis, as in: 

‘I can ‘walk, but a ‘fish "can't 

‘walk; 
'I can ‘talk, but a ‘bird ''can’t 
‘talk; 

A ‘bird can ‘fly, but 'I "can't 'fly; 

A ‘fish can 'swim—and 'so can ‘I! 
The version in the book gives no 
stress-mark to can’t. 

The page is too small to accom- 
modate the line illustrations easily, 
and they are not well arranged in 
relation to the text. Colour is 
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lacking—always a pity in a children’s 
book. 

Whether or not the learners will 
enjoy these simple verses will depend 
largely on the teacher’s manner in 
using them, and whether they prove 
to be useful will depend in part on 
the teacher’s own mastery of English 
stress, rhythm, and intonation. The 
ingenious teacher who speaks English 
well should find something here to 
aid the learners’ memories and to 
help lessons to dance along more 
effectively. The best of the rhymes 
are ingenious, in particular those 
using passives (pp. 20 to 27). 

On p. 26 there is an unfortunate 
misprint—put is pronounced /put/ 
and not /pat/. 


WORD FUNCTION AND 
DICTIONARY USE. Neile Osman. 
O.U.P. 1965. iv-+187 pp. 6s. 6d. 


This book contains a great deal of 
useful information in a small space. 
Each of the eighteen chapters is 
followed by about two pages of 
exercises, and the answers to all 
these are given in full at the end. It 
will be seen, therefore, that it is 
something of a feat to have packed 
into the remaining pages not only 
extremely full instructions on how 
to use a dictionary but also much 
valuable general help for the teacher 
and learner of English. 

The dictionary on which Mr Osman 
has based the work-book is The 
Advanced Learner’s Dictionary of 
Current English, but an analysis of 
the exercises reveals that nearly half 
of them can be worked without the 
use of any dictionary at all, and 
nearly all the others with the aid of 
any English dictionary (e.g. ‘Check 
the spelling from your dictionary if 
necessary’) and that only one or two 
absolutely require the special in- 
formation on verb patterns which is 
a feature of The Advanced Learner’s 
Dictionary. 


There is some useful simplification. 
The authors of the dictionary felt 
that ‘advanced learners! could cope 
with ‘parts of speech’, but Mr Osman 
explains this as ‘word-classes’ and 
devotes the whole of his first chapter 
to pointing out and exemplifying the 
over-riding importance of function, 
rather than grammatical definition, 
in determining the class to which a 
word belongs in a given context. 
Similarly, ‘semantic varieties,’ says 
this practical teacher, ‘is another way 
of saying "different meanings in 
various circumstances".' Less ex- 
perienced teachers might well study 
Mr Osman's style here. The rubrics 
to the exercises are models of a very 
tricky technique. They make clear 
exactly what is to be done, without 
using English more difficult than 
what is being tested, and they give 
examples for the benefit of those 
students who can imitate better than 
they can reason. There is nothing to 
be ashamed of in this. We all learnt, 
by imitation, the language which we 
speak best of all. It is sad to have to 
say at this point that the direct and 
practical handling of English which 
we have so far noticed is sometimes 
abandoned in favour of old-fashioned 
‘grammar for its own sake’. E.g. 
‘Write whether the -ing form func- 
tions as a Gerund or as a Present 
Participle’, and ‘Write whether the 
word (in bold type) is Past Participle 
of an intransitive verb, or Passive 
Participle of a transitive verb . . .' It 
is difficult to imagine how such 
identifications can have helped Asian 
students to benefit by Australian 
technical courses (the original pur- 
pose of the lessons on which the book 
is based). They are of interest to 
some linguists and may be helpful to 
teachers, as may the 'anomalous 
finites’ which also crop up here. For 
the learner, even advanced, they 
would seem a complete waste of 
time. Nevertheless, on balance the 
book is to be recommended as a 
good buy at 6s. 6d. 
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Teaching English as a Second or 
Foreign Language: 

TEACHING ENGLISH TO IMMIGRANTS. 
June Derrick. Longmans. 1966. 
12s. 6d. 


Linguistics: ! 
PATIERNS OF LANGUAGE. Papers in 
General, Descriptive, and Applied 
Linguistics. A. McIntosh and 
M. A. K. Halliday. Longmans. 1966. 
27s. 6d. e 
(Includes papers on the application 
of linguistics to language teaching, 
on style, and on English intona- 
tion.) 
IN MEMORY OF J. R. FIRTH. Longmans. 
1966. 60s. 


Phonetics, Pronunciation: 
ENGLISH CONSONANT CLUSTERS. P. 
Sanderson. Pergamon. 1966. 8s. 6d. 


The English Language: 
PREPOSITIONS AND ADVERBIAL PAR- 
TICLES. J. B. Heaton. Longmans. 
1965. 11s. 6d. 

USING PREPOSITIONS AND PARTICLES. 
J. B. Heaton. Workbooks I, II, and 
III. 2s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. 1965. 


Grammars: 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Revised edition. R. W. Zandvoort. 
Longmans. 1965. 25s. 


Dictionaries: 
PICTORIAL ENGLISH WORD-BOOK. E, C. 
Parnwell, O.U.P. 1966. 7s. 6d. 


Forthcoming articles include ‘The Battle for B. 
‘The English Passive Voice’ (M. Cooray), 
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OXFORD PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH ALTER- 
NATIVE COURSE. A. S. Hornby and 
R. Mackin. Book C, 6s. 6d. Book C 
Teacher’s Handbook, 6s. O.U.P. 
1966. 


ENGLISH AT HOME. W. R. Lee. 12s. 6d. 
with Key. Class edition (without 
Key), 9s. 6d. (For adult learners at 
intermediate to advanced level.) 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, A  Compre- 
hensive Secondary Course. P. A. 
Ogundipe and P. S. Tregidgo. 
Teacher's Book, 6s. Book 1, 8s. 
Book 2, 8s. 6d. Book 3, 8s. 6d. 
Book 4, 8s. 6d. Book 5, 7s. Long- 
mans. 1965-6. 


SITUATIONAL ENGLISH. Common- 
wealth Office of Education, Sydncy, 
Australia. Part 2 Student's Book, 
7s. Part 2 Teacher's Book, 8s. 6d. 
Longmans. 1966. 


Exercises: 


PRACTICE IN THE USE OF ENGLISH. 


J. M. Ward. Longmans. 1966. 6s. 
With Key, 8s. 


Written work: 

SYSTEMATIC COMPOSITION. V. Bickley 
and K. Methold. U.L.P. 1966. 7s. 
WRITTEN ENGLISH UNDER CONTROL. 


K. W. Moody. O.U.P., Ibadan, 
Nigeria. 1966. 10s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous: 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL ANNUAL REPORT 
1965/66. The British Council, 65 
Davies Street, London, W.1. 2s. 6d. 


‘etter Reading’ (G. R. Carroll), 
"The Representation of English 


Pronunciation in the Devanagari Scrip (D. P. L. Dry), ‘Preparing an 


English Course for Students of Science’ (J 
Exercises’ (C. Fernando), ‘An Experimental 
as a Second Language’ (J. Gladstone), 


Halverson), 


. R. Ewer), ‘The Composition of 
Approach to Teaching English 
“Stress, Pitch, and Juncture’ (J. 


‘On Teaching English Intonation to Serbo-Croat Learners’ 


(N. Hodek), ‘The Teaching of English in Kuwait’ (N. Kharma). 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


(Fifty-third Year) 
2| July to 17 August 1967 


The Summer School is for students whose mother-tongue 
is not English. The programme includes lectures on 
present-day English language and literature, and closer 
study is pursued in small tutorial classes. Visits are 
arranged to places of interest in or near London. The 
School will be held in Goldsmiths’ College, London. 


Director: J. D. O'CONNOR 


For prospectus and application forms, write in English to: 
The Secretary, Summer School of English, Department of 
Extra-mural Studies, University of London, Room 14, 
7 Ridgmount Street, London W.C.l, England. 


English Studies Series 
General Editor: RONALD MACKIN 


A new series of selected passages with exercises for specialists in other 
subjects than English. The passages are mostly selected from standard 
writing on the subjects concerned. They are intended to provide 
intensive language practice for those who are fairly advanced in their 
own subjects, but whose level of English may not be higher than 
that of a normal school course. 


English Studies Series 1 M. J. Clarke 
History, Sociology, Politics, Economics, Law 
paper 9s 6d 


English Studies Series 2 M. J. Clarke 
Anthropology, Psychology, Education, Language, Philosophy 
paper 10s 6d 


English Studies Series 3 W. F. Hawkins and Ronald Mackin 
Physics, Mathematics, Biology, Applied Science 
paper 15s 


A full descriptive prospectus is available 
Please order from your bookseller Prices are net in the U.K. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Ely House 37 Dover Street London WI 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


DIPLOMA IN THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH OVERSEAS 


Applications are invited from British and overseas students 
and teachers for admission, in October 1967, to a one-year 
course leading to the Diploma in the Teaching of English 
Overseas. The course is intended to be particularly suitable for 
those undertaking teaching and teacher-training in countries 
where English is the main medium of education (at least at 
the secondary and higher levels), and for those wishing to take 
up such work. 

Intending applicants should write for further details and an 
application form to the Secretary, Faculty of Education, the 
University, Manchester 13, giving some indication of their 
expected source of financial support for attending the course. 
Applications should be submitted not later than Ist March 1967. 


WELSH COLLEGE 
OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 
CARDIFF 
(Negotiations proceeding for entry to University 
of Wales as a constituent Technological University 
College) 
Post-Graduate Courses in English as a Foreign 
Language and Linguistics 
Applications are invited from U.K. and/or overseas 
graduates and teachers for admission in September 
1967, to special one-year courses leading to the 
following post-graduate awards of the College: 
(1) DIPLOMA IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH AS A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 
(2) DIPLOMA IN LINGUISTIC SCIENCE. 
(3) DIPLOMA IN ENGLISH STUDIES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. 


Further details of these and other courses in English 
and Linguistics may be obtained from the Registrar, 
Welsh College of Advanced Technology, Cathays 
Park, Cardiff. 


Modern Poems 
for the Commonwealth 


MAURICE WOLLMAN, M.A. 

Formerly of the Perse School, Cambridge 

JOHN SPENCER, M.A.(Oxon.) 

Senior Lecturer in Contemporary English, 

The University of Leeds 

Today poets are writing English verse all over the world 
and this collection contains the work of writers from 
many Commonwealth countries. All the poems included 
were written in this century, most of them by poets 

still living. They presuppose no knowledge of the British 
Scene. 8s. (U.K. price) 


HARRAP 


182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


THE ST. GILES SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


Brighton and Hove 
Recognised as efficient by the Ministry of Education 
Affiliated with The Eckersley School of English, Oxford 
(lately The St. Giles School of English) 
The School meets all the needs of overseas students of English. 
This includes other subjects as well as English. 


Preparation for University entrance, Cambridge University 
Certificates, etc. Courses throughout the year. 


Summer School and Vacation Courses: July-September. 


Overseas Teachers’ Course: July; 
the Twelfth in an annual series. 


British students are also individually prepared for University 
Entrance and general examinations. 


Principal: John Burbank, M.A.(Oxon.) 
formerly Professor of English in Northwestern University, Tokyo 
University, the University of Bucharest, UNESCO Adviser on the 
Teaching of English, Joint Founder and Co-Principal of The St. Giles 
School of English, Oxford, etc. 


18 CROMWELL ROAD, HOVE, SUSSEX 


Tel. HOVE 31684 (from February 1967: BRIGHTON 731684) 
Telegrams: EDUCATION HOVE 
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1. FOR FOREIGN TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Annually in July and August — 4-week courses 
The courses include advanced studies of English structure, 
pronunciation and contemporary literature, and discussion of 
teaching methods. 

2. FOR BRITISH TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Teachers’ Training Courses (evenings) October — May, 
organised in co-operation with St. Giles School of 
Languages, 192 Oxford Street, London, W1. 

The full course is intended primarily to prepare candidates for 
the R.S.A. “Certificate in the teaching of English as a Second 


or Foreign Language”, but a one-term introductory course is 
also available. 


| 

| 

1 

| Particulars from the General Secretary 

| 57 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, SWI PHONE: VIC 4155 


x 
DAVIES'S SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
Teachers’ Courses 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Vacation Course in the Phonetics of English 


17th July to 4th August, 1967 


An intensive course in the pronunciatioh of English and English 
Phonetic theory will be held in the University of Edinburgh from 17th 
July to 4th August, 1967. The course, which is organized by the Phonetics 
Department of the University of Edinburgh, is designed primarily 
for foreign teachers of English, but others with a good speaking 
knowledge of the language may be admitted. The subjects dealt with 
will include: the articulatory mechanism of speech; consonant and 
vowel systems of English; intonation, stress and thythm; techniques 


and problems of pronunciation teaching. The course will be divided 
into small classes for practical work. 


The fee for the course is £18, not including the cost of 
accommodation. 


A limited amount of accommodation will be available in a University 
Hall of Residence. 


Further Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Phonetics, University of Edinburgh, Edinburgh. 
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ENGLISH IN EASY STAGES 


By C. P. S. LINDSAY 


This is the first book of a new series for foreign students with 
no previous knowledge of English. Based on modern linguistic 
principles, it is designed to be used with multilingual groups or 
with students of the same nationality and language. 

The author has drawn on many years’ experience in the teaching 
of English as a foreign language. The first book introduces 800 words 
and every new word is phonetically transcribed in the lists of new 
words given in each of the twenty-four lessons. All the lessons are 
introduced by amusing cartoon illustrations and each lesson has 
dialogues designed to supplement the texts and to stimulate 
conversational practice. 

Demy Octavo. Boards 
10/- (by post 11/6), U.S.A. or Canada $1.50 


ORDER from your Bookseller or direct from 
REGENCY PRESS Ltd., 43 New Oxford Street 
London, W.C.1, England 


EN Specimen copies will be sent on request to Educational Authorities, 
Schools, Institutes, elc. Specimen copies returned within twenty- 
e one days will not be invoiced. ^ 
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ENGLISH BY RADIO AND 


TELEVISION | 
BUSH HOUSE LONDON WC2 


languageteaching RECORDS, TAPES, 
TEXTBOOKS for students and 
teachers of English 


1. Beginners' Course 

2. Intermediate Courses 

3. Specialized Courses 

4. Readings from English Literature 


Further details and catalogue on request 


DRILLS AND TESTS IN ENGLISH SOUNDS — 
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MACMILLAN 


_ CAMBRIDGE PROFICIENCY ENGLISH 

LiNTON STONE, M.A., PH.D. " 

This is a combined grammar, writing book and dictionary for students pre- 
paring for the Cambridge Certificate of Proficiency in English. It will be 
found especially useful by students preparing the revised Use of English and 
English Language papers, which follow from the revised syllabus of 1966. It 
is also an adequate course for students wishing to go beyond Lower 
Certificate standard to a more advanced stage. 

The book is divided into six parts, dealing with words, sentences, punctuation, 
comprehension, form and style, and idiom. Exercises, many of them taken 
from exam papers, follow each section. 

Me 306 pages Paper cover 13s 6d 

WORLD WIDE ENGLISH ò 

RONALD RIDOUT u 
This new course for adults and secondary students carniBg English as a 
foreign language, while following the new tradition of applied linguistics, 
breaks much new ground as an instrument of language teac ing. 

To give the student even wider practice in speaking English, tapes of the 
reading material from the first three books have been produced. They are 
designed to be used in conjunction with the books, so that the student can 
add to his theoretical knowledge, practice in the correct sounds and inflexions 


of spoken English. 


INTRODUCTORY BOOK 128 pages illustrated Limp cover 4s 6d 
INTRODUCTORY READER, FIRST STEPS 32 pages illustrated 2s 4d 


AN INTRODUCTORY BOOK OF SENTENCES In the press 


Tape for Introductory Book: 2 reels recorded at 3% ips dual track with pro- 
tective leaders, polythene bag and in carton 


BOOKI 192 pages illustrated in colour Limp cover 6s 

READER Ia, THIS AND THAT 48 pages illustratedy. Limp cover 2s 6d 
A FIRST BOOK OF SENTENCES In the press 4 

Tape for Book One (Details as Tape for Introductory Book) £7 


BOOK 2 208 pages illustrated in colour Limp cover 6s 6d , 
READER 2a, HERE AND THERE 48 pages illustrated Limp cover 2s 6d 
Tape for Book Two In the press 


BOOK 3 232 pages illustrated in colour Limp cover 7s 6d 

READER 3a, VARIOUS THINGS 48 pages illustrated Limp cover 2s 6d 
*BOOK 4 264 pages illustrated in colour Limp cover 8s 6d 

*READER 4a, ODDS AND ENDS 48 pages illustrated Limp cover 2s 6d 


* Just published London retail prices quoted 
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A Modern Course 
in Business 
English 


ANTHONY HOWATT, JOHN WEBB 
and MICHAEL KNIGHT 


The course aims at providing complete integration between 
on the one hand language laboratory practice and pro- 
grammed material, and on the other the work of the 
teacher in the classroom. The teacher is employed in the 
functions for which he is most valuable, namely to give a 
graphic presentation of new features of the language in 
action, and later to stimulate the pupils to a flexible use of 
the skills they have been practising. The mere ‘routine’ 
aspects of teaching are thoroughly dealt with by the use of 
programmed and laboratory techniques; programmed units 
and exercises with keys are used for preparatory textual 
and vocabulary study at home, while the laboratory 
material provides intensive individual practice of the skills 
involved through pattern drills, dialogue practice and 
listening comprehension exercises. 


The texts tell the story of Mr Carlson, a Swedish business 
man who travels to England in order to buy some 
engineering equipment for his firm, and this story is the 
framework of the course. 


Book 1; Class Texts 32 pp, 6s 6d 

Book 2: Reading Texts 64 pp, 7s 6d 

Book 3: Programmed Units 160 pp, 15s 

Book 4: Language Laboratory Book 56 pp, 7s 6d 
Tapes for Book 4: Twelve 5-inch tapes, 3} i.p.s. each 45s 


The books, each 10x 73 inches, are bound in stiff paper 
covers with plastic comb binding. 


A full prospectus entitled ‘Guide to the Course’, with 
Specimen pages and teacher’s notes, is available on request. 
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A Course in 
Spoken English 


Part I: Texts, Drills and Tests 


RONALD MACKIN 
Illustrated by A. E. BACHELOR 


Part I is intended for those who have already studied 
English at school or elsewhere but without achieving any 
real mastery of the spoken language. The complete course 
will eventually consist of four parts, of which this, with its 
ten tapes, is the first. The other three parts will deal with 
Grammar, Intonation, and Articulation, by Professor 

J. McH. Sinclair, Professor M. A. K. Halliday, and Mr 
K. Albrow respectively. However, this present book of 
Texts, Drills and Tests, with its accompanying recordings, 
can be used by itself where a systematic study of the other 
subjects is either not required, or for some reason is not 
possible—where, for example, there is not sufficient time. 
The book contains ten units, cach with three different 
kinds of material: 


1 Texts: that is, language used in a Context of Situation. 
2 Drills: that is, particular structural points exercised with 
a view to their automatic use, though often with some 

requirement of selection on the part of the learner. 


3 Tests: that is, a series of tasks which provide both 
student and teacher with evidence of learning. These do 
not appear on the tapes, however, and are intended to 
be done orally before they are done in writing. 


Tapes for Part I 

Ten 5-inch reels, 32 i.p.s., top-track recording only. 
Each tape contains about thirty minutes of recorded 
material. 


Each tape, 45s, the set of ten £22 10s. The book, bound in stiff 
paper covers with plastic comb binding, 12s 6d 
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English Language 
Teaching 


VOLUME XXI * NUMBER 3 * May 1967 


Editor W. R. LEE 


EDITORIAL 

ONCE AGAIN the English spring has arrived. The branches of 
the trees are visible through a light green haze of buds. I still 
wear my overcoat, but for part of the day the sun is warm. 


Crocuses and daffodils enliven the parks. 
The spring is a time of newness: new clothes, new thoughts, 


new adventures. And here we have a new association of teachers, 
for which on this occasion I shall stand aside and give up most 


of my editorial space. 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH AS A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Sponsors 
A. Abrahams S. Pit Corder Dr W. R. Lee 
W. S. Allen T. S. Creed Dr B. Lott 
J. Angel Miss J. Derrick Prof. W. F. Mackey 
W. J. Ball M. Dodderidge R. Mackin 
Dr G. Barnard J. Edmondston D. Y. Morgan 
J. Barnett A. V. P. Elliott J. Parry 
V. Bickley Dr J. Forrester Prof. B. Pattison 
F. L. Billows Prof. P. Gurrey G. Perren 
G. Broughton J. Haycraft G. A. Pittman 
J. G. Bruton D. Hicks R. J. Quinault 
E. F. Candlin L. A. Hill D. A. Smith 
H. A. Cartledge R. Hindmarsh Dr M. West 
R. A. Close A. S. Hornby S. F. Whitaker 


Dr A. H. King P. Wingard. 


The principal aim of the association is to promote better 
teaching of English as a foreign or second language by concen- 
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trating on the language-learning process as a many-sided educa- 
tional problem. To begin with, the association will arrange 
conferences to discuss teaching matters. The first such conference 
will be held in London at the end of December or the beginning 
of January. The theme will be ‘Desire to Learn’. Full particulars 
will be sent to members of the association in due course. 

Oxford University Press has agreed to undertake the publica- 
tion of a newsletter, though news of the association’s main 
activities will also appear in E.L.T. Professor Bruce Pattison has 
consented to act as Honorary President. 

At a meeting of sponsors held at Ely House, 37 Dover Street, 
London, W1, on 20 February, the following were provisionally 
elected: 

Chairman: W. R. Lee 
Joint Secretaries: Miss C. Hanson 
Miss S. Hughes 
Treasurer: A. Abrahams 
Committee: W. S. Allen, A. V. P. Elliott, B. Lott, 
G. Perren 

The first general meeting is to be held 
too late to be reported in this issue of. FTT d Poe 
i Membership is open to all who have taught English as a 

oreign or second language in the classroom for at least three 
years. The annual subscription for members living in Britain is 
£l; for members living outside Britain 10s. 

Applications for membership should be sent, with the appro- 
Dee Subscription, to Miss S. Hughes, 96 Beaufort Mansions, 
Ed Street, London, SW3. Applicants should give name 
EIS Tess, and state very briefly where and for how long they 
id E acus English as a foreign or second language, or 
[dm da a how long they have had such teaching experience 
ib n , “heques, etc., should be made payable to the Associa- 

^ of Teachers of English as a Foreign Language. 


Testing Ability in English as a 
Second Language: 2. Techniques 


GEORGE PERREN 


AN EARLIER instalment of this article dealt with some 
of the problems arising from the question what to test? It was 
pointed out that there is no simple or agreed answer to this 
question: and that even if the nature of language ability could be 
adequately defined, there would still remain to be solved serious 
problem: 
of tests. We are thus in the position of having to take pragmatic 
decisions about what we should test, defining ability hypothetically 
in terms of the results of tests which themselves are very difficult 


to validate. Progress, 


more about the inte: : 
skills and probably on the application of techniques such as 


factorial analysis to the widest possible range of test results. We 
shall only get better tests by critically examining existing tech- 
niques and their results step by step. 

The paragraphs below seek to review a few of these techniques. 
While no attempt will be made to describe basic psychometric 
principles which must be applied both to establish and measure 
reliability, inevitably there are some references to problems of 
validity. Most of the examples are drawn from tests of proficiency, 
some are applicable to achievement testing; tests of aptitude are 


not dealt with. p ; ; 
For convenience, techniques may be considered under written 


and spoken language, although this does not imply that the 
skills tested by writing and hearing are necessarily separable. 
Indeed, they probably overlap considerably. 


WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


Reading Comprehension 

It is widely accepted that it is desirable to test the gross skills 
involved in reading comprehension. This no doubt derives from 
basic beliefs about educational objectives in the mother tongue: 
but any general test of reading comprehension involves a great 
range of skills (some of which cannot be isolated). Principally, of 
course, there is the practical problem of deciding whether it tests 
primarily ability to understand the language or the subject. Put 
simply, does comprehension of 


‘the inertness of nitrogen and the instability of its compounds with 
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non-metals are due to the strong bonds holding the two atoms in 
the nitrogen molecule together . . ." 
depend most on knowing English or on knowing chemistry ? 

But there are simpler questions. The mechanical skills of 
letter and word recognition are basic. While with advanced 
students of English these are often taken for granted, they 
may account for considerable variance in performance among 
readers whose mother tongues employ non-roman scripts (such 
as Arabic or Chinese). There may be grammatical factors affecting 
the acquisition of reading skill in English for speakers of certain 
languages. Compare, for example, Swahili with English. Apart 
from forming words on a basic pattern of open CV syllables, 
Swahili extensively employs syllabic prefixes, infixes, and suffixes. 
Thus the identification and comprehension of written Swahili 
tends to encourage reading by a syllabic method (possibly with 
very frequent eye fixations and regressions). Practice in reading 
Swahili (or other similar languages) may well implant habits 
unlike those desirable in reading English.1 Such considerations 
do not necessarily affect the validity of a test of reading compre- 
hension, but they may account for variations in performance 
by speakers of particular mother tongues and make it very 
difficult to use such tests diagnostically with a mixed group. 

A test of reading comprehension can consist of a single long 
passage followed by multiple-choice questions on the meaning 
of the whole or of its parts. These questions must be carefully 
framed to avoid merely testing understanding of individual words 
or structures unrelated to context. Questions may be graded in 
difficulty, but ability to answer later questions should not depend 
on successfully answering the earlier ones. Too often this is the 
case, and raw scores are thus either very low or very high, with 
apparent poor discrimination in the middle range of ability. 

More reliable and more discriminating is a test comprising 
several short passages, each with its own set of questions (and 
perhaps a variation of subject). The possible range of sampling 
thereby is made greater. 

The choice of passages for such tests requires care: in a pro- 
ficiency test they should be representative of the kind of English 
students are to be expected to read; in an achievement test they 
should be parallel to those on which past teaching has been based. 
An item analysis of the scores obtained will show the relative 


The amount of interference caused by such grammatical differences in 
reading skill does not appear to have been studied. However, one must not 
overlook the conclusions in Gray (1956), pp. 58-60: ‘the general nature of 
the reading act is essentially the same among all mature readers’. Gray’s 


conclusions were, however, based on a comparison of subjects who were all 
reading their mother tongue. 
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efficiency of the distracters in multiple-choice questions, the 
internal reliability of items in relation to the list as a whole, and 
indicate the diagnostic value of particular items. 

Reading comprehension (or aspects of it) can also be tested 
by completion techniques. Selected words in a passage are indi- 
cated by blanks or by their initial letters only, and must be filled 
in by students. The material of such a test should be closely 
related to the interests or subject knowledge of the students. A 
passage suitable for science students could be completely unsuit- 
able for those who know little science. The missing words must 
not include any which are unlikely to be known by students. 
Consider the following example: 

‘Fill in the missing words: 

Over 30 f (A) n fought the fire, which started on the 
g (B) floor of the house. The stairway was b (C) , 


cutting off the upper floors." 
(A) seems to demand simple knowledge of vocabulary, but even 
if the student does not know firemen, he may still be able to 
tackle (B) and (C). However, if he cannot identify (B) as ground, 
(C) burned becomes rather more difficult. The item, however, as 
a whole tests comprehension of the passage. However, if the 
same basic material were presented thus: 
‘Fill in the missing words: 

Over 30 firemen fought the fire, w_ (A) started o (B) 
the ground floor of the house. The stairway w_ (C) burned, 
cutting o. (D) the upper floors o (E) the house.’ 

The item then tests knowledge of structure rather than total 
comprehension. The difference in aims should be kept in mind. 
Completion tests are often used better as tests of knowledge 
of structure or vocabulary than of gross comprehension. 


is an important element of effective reading 
comprehension, although claims that there is necessarily a high 
correlation between speed of reading and understanding of what 
is read should be treated with caution. (They are usually based 
on experience in testing skill in the mother tongue, nof ina 
second language. However, if there is no significant difference 
in comprehension, the faster reader is the better reader. Any 
test can be speeded (i.e. performed against a time limit), but if 
so, a large number of easy items is preferable to a small number 
of hard ones. It is, however, possible to design tests which 
primarily test speed of reading One technique is to insert at 
irregular intervals in a passage a number of ‘nonsense’ words 


Reading speed 


1Fry (1963) provides useful examples. 
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which cannot possibly be relevant to overall meaning. The 
student, who is told to read as fast as he can, is then required 
to cross out or underline all such words as he reaches them. When 
the allotted time expires, the last nonsense word marked indicates 
fairly accurately how far he has read with understanding. The 
inserted words can only be identified if the sense of the passage is 
being understood. E.g.: 
The Security Council typewriter met this afternoon picture on 
the Cyprus question and loading endorsed past the recom- 
mendation by path the Secretary-General, that the mandate of 
gloss the United Nations force sheep in the island backwards 
be extended smile for a further six months hopeless. 


(The above has a very much higher concentration on nonsense 
words than would be necessary or desirable in a longer passage.) 
This technique may have a beneficial backwash effect on teaching 
and seems popular with students. Reliability is high. 

Tests of recognition of grammatical forms (structural tests) 
are widely used. Using multiple-choice questions, a very large 
number of items can be tested in a short time—up to 150/200 items 
within about forty minutes. The choices may be completely 


closed: 
(a) by 
The bus was full (b) of passengers. 
(c) to 
(d) from 
An item like this must be pre-tested. A significant point to observe 
is the distribution of wrong choices. If, for example, out of 100 
answers, 50 were wrong and of these 49 chose (a), one (c), and 
none (d), then the distracters (wrong options) are not doing 
their job. The item has become virtually a two-choice, and not a 
four-choice, question. Guessing has thus become a very important 
factor which may have accounted for a very high proportion of 
the right answers. Ideally, all distracters should be equally 
plausible, and each should attract the same proportion of wrong 
choices. 
Choices may, however, be open: 
The bus was full passengers. 
or He ran quickly the street. 


Pre-test such items with a group of English-speaking people to 
establish acceptable answers: there may often be more than one. 
Choices may be based on ability to identify errors: 
*Which word underlined is wrong? 
A B C D E 
Much furniture was to be bought at very lower prices during 
the sales’ “36 
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Such items are difficult to compose, especially with a sufficient 
number of equally plausible distracters. In that given above, it 
should be noted that either C or D could be regarded as an error. 
It is almost impossible not to ‘mix categories’ in such items and 
thus to expect the student to be equally on the lookout for errors 
of grammar, vocabulary, or even spelling, which makes the test 
very much a proof-reading exercise. This means that it is often a 
rather more difficult task than is assumed by native speakers. 

Tests of vocabulary are sometimes presented simply through 
asking for definitions: 

A car which can be hired is called a 

This is an unsatisfactory item, for although } you may want taxi 
you might well get bus, cab, hackney carriage, Ford, or Rolls-Royce. 
Moreover, many students who could recognize taxi may not 
understand which can be hired. If the item tests vocabulary, then 
it does so by a cumbersome method. The same item put round 


the other way presents new problems: 


A taxi is i 
The student may know perfectly well what it is, but still find it 


very difficult to write a definition. 
Multiple-choice answers would remove many of these difficulties 


and save time. If a picture ofa taxi is used rather than a description 
the test becomes more explicit. 

It may be objected that the examples given above (even when 
they avoid the pitfalls) only test recognition and provide no 
scope for free responses. It has yet to be proved that free responses 
are more valid than limited choices as indicators of language skill, 
and in any case items providing limited choices can be done much 
more quickly, thus permitting greater coverage in a limited time. 
No test which is unreliable can be fully valid, and the problems 
of reliably scoring free responses are formidable. Many tradi- 
tional tests of writing skill—free composition, dictation, précis— 
however appropriate they may be to the mother tongue, are open 
to severe criticism as tests of ability in a second language. There 
is, of course, the principal problem of scoring them consistently 
and reliably. But there are others. For as Lado says about free 


composition: 

‘The ability to write a good composition does not run parallel 
with the ability to speak, understand, read and even write a foreign 
language. Ifa student cannot write a good composition in his native 
language—a perfectly common case—we cannot expect him to write 
a good composition in the foreign language . . E 


Others have described tests of free composition in a foreign 


1Lado (1961) p. 33. 
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language as merely rather loose exercises in translation—without 
the advantages of using carefully chosen passages as a basis. 

However, by various devices, it is possible to require continuous 
writing under controls which can obviate some of these criticisms. 
Material in a picture or plan can be described in answer to care- 
fully framed questions. (The Use of English paper in the Cambridge 
Proficiency examination has employed such methods.) The prob- 
lem of reliable scoring, however, remains. 


Dictation, in its conventional form, seems at best a cumbersome 
method of testing spelling, and perhaps grammatical and phonetic 
recognition—all of which can be tested more precisely and 
economically by other means. Whatever it tests, it is time-con- 
suming and non-specific. 


Précis or summarizing can undoubtedly be a searching exercise of 
the gross skills of both reading comprehension and controlled 
composition. For some test purposes, especially diagnosis, it 
involves too many skills at once to be very helpful—one just 
cannot disentangle them when analysing scores. But if the material 
is relevant to students' interests and needs, and if the scoring 
system is reliable and can secure adequate discrimination between 
good and bad performance, summarizing is potentially a valid 
test of proficiency at a high level of attainment, although less so 
at elementary levels. The ifs are big ones, however, and objective 
assessment is almost impossible. 


Translation of a continuous passage or of short items has been 
widely misused asa test of general competencein foreign languages. 
In almost any form, translation tests a multiplicity of highly 
complex skills in two languages at once. Translation tests ability 
to translate, an extremely difficult art presupposing advanced 


language proficiency, and is best not used as a measure of general 
ability in a foreign language.! 


(To be concluded) 


1See Lado (1961) Ch. 18. For a closer look at the problems of translation 
see also Halliday (1966), pp. 28-32 and 134-50. 


The English Passive Voice 


MAHINDA COORAY 


Rajasinghe Maha Vidyalaya, Moratuwa, Ceylon 


MODERN LINGUISTS have found the description of 
language according to the traditional grammatical formulations 
to be both inadequate and fictitious. This fact began to manifest 
itself as a serious problem only when many linguists and language 
teachers all over the world found themselves faced with the urgent 
task of devising courses for the teaching of modern languages to 
foreign students. In this they found many of the textbooks on 
‘syntax’ based on the traditional prescriptive formulations, to 
which they turned for help and guidance, not only unenlightening 
but quite often misleading. While native-language teaching 
could quite well do without the help of precise and scientific 
analyses of the language to be taught, the measure of success 
achieved in the systematic teaching of foreign languages will 
largely depend on them. Here ‘systematic teaching’ includes not 
only classroom techniques of presentation of the language 
material but also the correct understanding of the material itself. 
Appropriate classroom techniques themselves would largely be 
determined by such an understanding of the mechanics of the 
language, among other factors. 

This fact can well be illustrated by the methods used to teach 
the passive voice to learners of Engl'sh as a second language in 
Ceylon, even today. Our teachers still teach the passive voice by 
means of the conversion exercise, following the usual method of 
the school grammar. It hardly occurs to them that this could only 
provide their pupils with a mere mental or mechanical exercise in 
transposing words or word groups and would in no way give 
them the required skill in the production of original passive voice 
constructions in situations where such constructions would be 
the most apposite in conveying the desired meaning or achieving 


the desired effect. : ; i E 
This method of teaching, I believe, is based on certain mis- 


ions regarding the use of active and passive voice forms 
e ders is the danger that it would, further, lead to the in- 
culcation of such misconceptions in the minds of the pupils. 
These misconceptions are: (1) that the passive construction is a 
mere transposition of the active voice, which is taken to be the 
natural form, and it is so formed in order to bring the object of 
the transitive verb or verb-group into front position, giving it 
thereby prominence over the active agent; (2) that active and 
passive sentences are under all circumstances interchangeable. 
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These misconceptions are mainly the result of the too con- 
ceptual or mentalistic approach adopted by most neo-classical 
grammarians to explain the function and behaviour of the 
different classes of words in a given utterance. Linguistic cate- 
gories were hence confused with ideas and concepts. The notion 
that the passive voice sentence gives greater prominence to the 
object of the action and that, when a speaker or a writer uses the 
passive in preference to the active in a particular situation he 
does so with the intention of bringing the object into prominence, 
may be acceptable in particular instances. But it would not bear 
scrutiny as a general principle. This is what three British 
linguists have to say about it. 


... This chapel was built by Henry. It is difficult to accept that the 
reason for using the passive here is to stress the fact that the chapel 
was built, rather than the fact of who built it; one can invent 
similar examples such as ‘it was painted by a very good friend of 
mine whom I'd love to have you meet some time’, where no such 
explanation would hold. The difficulty arises in this instance because 
the theory does not provide the means for distinguishing among the 
different kinds of passive in English; but the real point here is that 
conceptual definitions, as used in the theory, are allowed to stand 
even when they are inappropriate, because they cannot be disproved.' 


With this notion goes the tendency to take the active voice 
sentence as the basic linguistic pattern where a transitive verb is 
used for predication, the passive construction being a variation 
of it meant for occasions when, as mentioned above, the object 
of the verb needs emphasis. It would, further, lead one to assume, 
that a speaker or a writer first formulates his statements in the 
active before he transfers them into the passive, when circum- 
stances warrant the use of the passive construction. But this is 
obviously false, because most passive constructions would hardly 
occur in the active form at all, and, as Otto Jespersen observes, 
‘over 70 per cent of the passive sentences found in English 
literature contain no mention of the active subject;? in other 
words the by-adjuncts at the end are left out, not deliberately, but 
simply because they are not called for, as in Her father was killed 
in the last war. Hence they cannot be treated as the active sentence 
patterns in reverse order and it would be more realistic and 
helpful to both students and teachers of English as a second 
language to treat the passive construction as a linguistic pattern 
that stands in its own right, independently of the active, and 
depending for its use on the context. 


Here are some examples of sentences that would not easily 


‘The Linguistic Sciences and Language Teaching, by M. A. K. Halliday, 
Angus McIntosh, and Peter Strevens, Longmans, 1965, pp. 164—5. 
*Essentials of English Grammar, by Otto Jespersen. 
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lend themselves to conversion into the passive without giving rise 
to expressions which, even though grammatical, would yet sound 


grotesque. 
(1) The man hit the dog. 
(2) She changed her clothes. 
(3) They wished each other goodbye. 
(4) He reached out his hand. 
(5) I drank a glass of water. 
(6) He smokes about ten cigarettes a day. 
(7) He passed all his examinations. 
(8) A complete survey will take three years. 
Active voice sentences which have relative clauses as the 


object of the verb do not easily lend themselves to such con- 
version, e.g. I heard what he said. Active sentences which have 
nnot be converted into the 


reflexive pronouns as objects ca 

passive, e.g. I cut myself. 
Similarly, sentences which have à 

object will not generally have à p 


wanted me to tell him everything. 
It is interesting to note that the two sentences I know him and 


He is known to me do not carry the same meaning, and hence one 
cannot, in every instance, be used in place of the other. One 
sentence is an active voice sentence while the other is passive, and 
it is in fact their difference in voice that makes them different in 
meaning. This pair of sentences and the similar ones that follow 
once again show that the passive is not a derivative of the active: 
e.g. (1) (a) The child interests me. . 
(b) Lam interested in the child. . 
(2) (a) He opposed the payment of the claim. — 
(b) He was opposed to the payment of the claim. 


(3) (&) I used to get UP early. 
(b) Lam used to getting UP early. — 
Similar to thos i tive voice that cannot be 


e sentences In the ac i | 
turned into the passive, there are many passive sentences, like 
those that follow, W 


hich do not lend themsel 
into the active. 
e.g. (1) The house was damaged by the storm. 
ya wide moat. 


2) The fort was surrounded b > 
c We were struck by the great enthusiasm of the assembled 


crowd. ! 
jere entertained by recorded music. 


(4) The visitors W ! ; ; 
As previously indicated, all passive voice sentences 1n which the 
passive agent js no also fall into this category. So do 


t mentioned , 
passive sentences introduced by the generic pronoun it, as in 


It is proposed . » - 


n infinitive plus an adjunct as 
assive counterpart, e.g. He 
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There are a number of verbs which have a general tendency to 
operate in the passive for the most part. Some of them are: 
impressed, delighted, worried, horrified, frightened, established, 
pleased, born, concerned, reserved, alleged, uninhabited, based, 
drenched, involved, surprised. 

The following is a brief survey of the contextual use of the 
passive voice. . 

Some verbs which occur in both the active and the passive 
always take the passive form when used in particular contexts, 
and have thus become conventionalized. 


e.g. (I) The substance that makes the plants green is called 
chlorophyll. 
(2) The army centre was struck by lightning and a part of 
the building was damaged. 
(3)I am not in the least concerned with their private 
quarrels. 
(4) Many English words are derived from Latin. 
(5) He was forced to admit his fault. 
(6) That chair is broken. 
(7) Some pages of this book are torn. 
(8) The land is divided into plots of five acres each. 
(9) All the rooms were locked. 
(10) Many Americans were engaged in community develop- 
ment projects. 


Verbs tend to take the passive form when the agent of the 
action and the object of the same action are not and/or cannot 
be separated from each other, e.g. The bridegroom was dressed in 
a dark blue suit. Here the result of a past action is indicated. The 
bridegroom is shown as undergoing the result of an action which 
he himself performed at some time in the past. Similarly, in The 
court house was packed with spectators the sufferer of the action 
of packing, i.e. spectators, is itself the agent of the action. 

Like intransitive verbs which do not occur in the passive 
because they do not take objects, there is a class of verbs which, 
when used in particular contexts, do not take agents, because 
they do not stand for actions performed or that could be per- 
formed by agents. The verb rather stands for a condition which 
the agent is undergoing or has undergone. 


e.g. (1) She is very reserved. 
(2) He was wrapped in thought. 
(3) I was sadly mistaken. 
(4) She was both educated and accomplished, 
(5) They were faced with a fearful dilemma. 
(6) We are prepared to accept his proposal. 
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The passive voice is often used t 
] r o convey a sense of anonymit; 

The following passage is taken from a newspaper es of 
surreptitious activity by certain individuals whose identity the 
writer does not like to disclose. 

Biscuits and cheese had been served durin i 

g the interval... 
guard had been posted at the door just in case. At another d 
these shows the projector had been brought in dismantled. The 


various parts had been brought by various people. The proj 7 
assembled in double quick time and the atio began ae 


The non-committal use of the passive is also a common 
occurrence in newspaper reports. In the following examples. 
which have also been culled from newspapers, the agents have 
been discreetly left undisclosed. 

(1) Large stocks of foodstuffs for Christmas are expected 
to arrive next week. 
(2) A bus-conductor is a 


in the stomach. 
(3) Seven thousand rupees were reported to have been 
ke into the Pettah post 


stolen by burglars who bro. 


lleged to have kicked an old man 


office. 
(4) It is understood that no figure was mentioned and it is 
thought unlikely that Canada . . . But Canada is known 
it is confidently hoped 


to have had a good harvest and 
ill be available. 


ientific writings. The use of the 
maintain an air of scientific 


that some help w 


The passive voice is frequent in sc 
passive here helps the writer to 


impersonality. 
that when the thermometer 


e.g. (1) It was widely recognized 
was invented, a very significant advance had been made. 
(2) It is often believed that intelligence tests are developed 


and constructed according to a rationale derived from 


a sound scientific theory. 
ily calculated. It was found to be 


(3) The speed was eas! vas ; 
ith the wind. To overcome this diffculty guns 


greater WI € 
were fired at an agreed time . - - 
The passive voice is generally used either when the agent is 


understood, as in: 


e.g. (1) The king was dethroned. 
(2) Madame Curie -will always be remembered as the 
discoverer of radium. P 


or when no agent could be identified or specified, as in: 


e.g. (1) The book was first published in 1957. 
(2) Just as the moon is held tightly in the gravitation of the 


earth, so Mercury is tightly bound to the sun. 
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In like manner, the passive form of the modals—can, could, 
would, should, might, may—is used to convey the idea of 
possibility: 
e.g. A simple reflector can be made for less than five rupees. 
A fairly large number of passive voice sentences fall into the last 
three categories. . 
We often come across the passive form of the verb in descrip- 
tions of a prescribed process or an accepted practice. 


e.g. (1) When a person is ill with damage to his lung he is put 
in a bed and a tent is built round the top of the bed. 
Then oxygen is passed into the tent . . . 
(2) A kind of lid is fixed to the top of the pipe and the oil 
is allowed to flow out gently through the taps. 


This use of the passive voice is most common in stage directions: 


e.g. The walls are covered with an ugly . . . The door which 
stands wide open has ‘Coffee Room’ inscribed on it... He 
with Epifania is seated at the end of the table. 

(Bernard Shaw's The Millionairess) 


The passive voice is used instead of the active voice sentences 
introduced by the generic you. For instance, the sentence You will 
find more of the same type of vegetation towards the western half 
of the country, would perhaps occur as More of the same type of 
vegetation will be found towards . . . 

The use of the passive voice helps the proper integration of 
sentences that follow one another in a logical sequence. Hence a 
sentence in the active would often be followed by one in the 


passive, the second sentence taking for its subject the object of 
the first: 


e.g. The proposed planning unit will be handling all foreign aid. 
Hitherto this subject has been handled by the economic 
division of the Treasury. 


Much closer integration is achieved by the use of the passive 
voice relative clause, both of the defining and the non-defining 
types: 

e.g. But the opportunities for the widest education, which are 


not offered so fully by day schools, do not come within the 
Scope of every school-goer. 


Here the agent opportunities, which is the ‘doer’ of the negative 
action (do not come), is itself the object of another negative action 
(do not offer), the agent of which is day schools. But this pre- 
position by plus agent is left out in most relative clauses of the 
passive voice and rarely does it occur in defining relative clauses. 
The agent would be found irrelevant and unnecessary in a relative 
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clause, which, in its context, plays either a com le 
eid p Here are some defining reistive ium 
ced by such relative pronoun ich, i 
b eae p s as that, so... that, which, if, 
e.g. (I) I was sad that so many lives are being lost in this 
struggle. 

(2) The war is being fought in a place so unfamiliar that 
thousands of Americans are asking... 

(3) They believe that if the opportunities of medical 
laboratories are forbidden to non-doctors, further 
legislation would be unnecessary. 

(4) Here are crucial issues which have not been fully 
understood. 

(5) It isa lost technique whos 

(6) We withdrew our troop 


established. 
(7) They have special training programmes for countries 


where skilled workers are needed in a hurry. 
(8) Decisive unilateral action is vital even though a hue and 


cry is raised abroad. 
(9) If no action is taken in time it may lead to a lot of 
complications. 
(10) There is a story 0! 
through a lifetime of misfortunes . - - 
sentence patterns with passive 


infinitives, passive participles, and passive gerunds will show that 
it is the passive form of these which, when fused with the other 
parts of the sentences of which they are adjuncts, gives them their 
distinctive character. A sentence like J was glad to be relieved is 
representative of a class of sentence patterns which derives its 
identity from the passive infinitive. In this sentence the passive 
infinitive to be relieved cannot be replaced by an active form 
having the same contextual meaning. Below are some examples 


of the same type- 


e secret was not re-disco vered. 
s when security had been 


f a pious man who was sustained 


An examination of some 


Passive infinitive . 
(1) I want to get the house whitewashed. 
(2) The accused does not like to be tried summarily. 
(3) I was proud to be chosen. 


Passive participle 

(1) Lloyd Ge 

circumstances. 

(2) One of these d 
dead. 


orge rose to greatness, kindled by stress of 


ogs, being mistaken for a wolf, was shot 
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(3) The story tells how Elijah, disheartened by the apparent 
failure of his mission, his wife threatened by an alien 
queen, went on a pilgrimage to the sacred mountain. 


Passive gerunds . 
(1) He disliked being opposed. E 
(2)It is necessary to save the money from being 
squandered, 


It should be noted that there is a clear distinction in the use of 
the infinitive between: 


(a) There is nothing much to see there. 
and (b) He is nowhere to be seen. 


While the infinitive of (a) could be alternated with its corre- 
sponding passive form, the active infinitive of (b) is not 
conventional. 
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THE PROSODIC FEATURES of English—stress, pitch, 
and juncture—seem to excite a fascination among teachers of 
English as a second language, not always with edifying results. 
The teaching of ‘sentence intonation’ is particularly full of 
pitfalls. British and American teachers sometimes insist on one 
pattern (usually, to be sure, a very common one) for any given 
sentence, and drill it excessively, either forgetting that the sentence 
has other intonational possibilities or, if remembering, not 
knowing how or whether to teach them. And native and non- 
native teachers alike have a great propensity, when coping with 
alternative intonation contours, to discover fanciful semantic or 
expressive connotations for each variation, often having to do 
with degrees of ‘politeness’ or ‘sincerity’. Thus the pattern* 
3You “look rather ?tired ?this morning, father 
has been taught as the normal one, the variant 


You look rather ?tired *this morning, father 


*The superscript numbers indicate pitch level, 2 being the normal or 
standard pitch, 1 low, 3 high, 4 extra high (the last is infrequently heard). In 
the notation, the. pitch level is sustained until the number changes; thus in 


the second sentence above, all the words are pronounced at pitch 2 except the 
word fired at 3. 
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having an allegedly perfunctory and insincere tone. The teacher 
fails to reflect that with an accompanying facial expression of 
concern, the second pattern can, in context, actually convey 
greater sympathy than the first. There is obviously some doubt 
as to whether the learner can come away with anything very 
useful from such instruction. 

That so much time is spent on intonation and that it is rather 
poorly taught and understood are both probably side-effects of 
the oral-direct method and, more indirectly, a result of the 
general orientation of modern, and particularly American, 
linguistics. The oral method of language teaching is a proven and 
valuable approach, but it is easy to forget, because it is an oral 
method, that its essential aim is not the teaching of correct oral 
utterances, but the instilling of linguistic habits, forming basic 
categories of a language in the learner’s mind, unconsciously or 

hod that is oral, not necessarily the 


semi-consciously. It is the met! sarily t 
goal. Neither modern teaching method nor modern linguistics 
is greatly concerned with the expressive features and semantic 


content of language, though these are of absolute importance in 


language learning. F / 
In what follows, I should like to re-examine the prosodic 
features of English in relation to the problems of teaching. The 

Ceylon, though the discussion has wider 


material is from [ ssion 
application, particularly to south-east Asia. Linguists have not 
yet settled on terminology or notational systems for this aspect of 
language study, though there is widespread agreement about the 
phenomen cal variations have caused no 


a. Since terminologii 
little confusion, it will be necessary to explain the terms used here. 
Juncture refers here only to the rising, falling, and sustained 
intonations marking termination (Gleason’s ‘clause terminals’). 
With internal juncture (‘open transition’), we shall not be con- 
cerned. The three junctures may be marked /, ^ and — re- 
clearly matters of pitch, but must be 


ctively. They are > 
p emi from pitch proper, of which four levels are usually 
recognized, numbered 1 to 4 from lowest to highest. The term 


intonation, often Very Joosely used, should be reserved for the 
general category that includes both pitch and juncture. The term 
d consistently, but it should be remembered 


stress seems to be use n 
that it is a phonetic term and not to be confused with the 


rhetorical term emphasis. — 
Though scarcely audible in normal speech, the three junctures 


indubitably exist. They can be heard clearly on a recording of 
normal speech played back at a lower speed, though even then 
they do not always show up where expected. The rising juncture 
is a very brief change of pitch upward at the end of an utterance. 


The falling, or fading, juncture is a slightly more prolonged 
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change of pitch downward. The sustained juncture is really a bend: 
a slight drop and rise of pitch. Juncture is something that occurs 
after a pitch level has been reached, a slight alteration of the 
established pitch. The phonetic character of junctures is clear 
enough, but whether they also have phonemic status, whether 
they actually distinguish one utterance from another, is not at all 
clear. Since word order and content usually distinguish questions, 
statements, and uncompleted structures, juncture need not be the 
distinctive feature. One obvious test for a minimal pair is to 
compare a statement and a question having the same word order, 
e.g. He is dead and He is dead? have heard the first pronounced, 
on a low-speed playback of a recording, without any audible 
juncture—not a deliberate pronunciation, of course—and both 
sentences can easily be pronounced without juncture. It is pitch, 
then, not juncture, that distinguishes the statement from the 
question, the first dead having an audibly lower pitch than the 
second. 

The problem of teaching juncture in one-syllable words, 
particularly monophthongs, is well known. Some teachers try to 
move from two-syllable to one-syllable words to get across, say, 
rising juncture. For example: 

2Ought you to see a 1doc?tor? 
2Aren’t you feeling 1well3? 


The resultant skyward zooming in the last words is, to my ear, as 
peculiar a distortion of /3d5kts3// and Pwel?/| as anything the 
learner might come upon unaided. Whether juncture, then, is or 
is not phonemic, it is, I think, too subtle an aspect of pronun- 
ciation, and too insignificant, to warrant a very great part, or 
indeed any part at all, in the classroom economy. 

There are at least four distinct pitches in English. No really 
adequate notational system has come into general use. The 
superscript numbers are the most common device, but one not 
refined enough for many purposes, so that Hockett, for instance, 
adds arrows for closer approximation to the actual sounds (3! , 
21, etc.). There is also in use a quasi-musical notation that works 
well, but is awkward at the typewriter or linotype. A four-level 
linear representation is favoured by Lado and Fries and others: 


I see theflet]ter 
I see the/dat 


This is also not always practically convenient. Moreover, the 
notation of final one-syllable Words, as in the second example 
seems to me often inaccurate, confounding pitch and juncture, 
and inevitably suggesting the molasses drawl of southern 
American /3kætyət/. 


Pitch is unquestionably phonemic: the difference between, say, 
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?dancing 3girl and Sdan®cing girl is critical. One may also amuse 
oneself with such things as the telephone greeting hello: 

/Phel8ous/ = Is someone there? 

/2helou->/ or /2hlou-+/ = I have no time to waste. 

/hlouy/ = Whatever it is, I don't care. 

/2hel8louty/ or /Sheltlou\/ = What a pleasant surprise. 
But this is too easy a game. In fact, many of these intonation 
contours are exchangeable in actual situations without mis- 
understanding. The expressive nuances of pitch are not to be 
denied, but in the classroom they are largely a luxury un- 
profitable to indulge. It is generally useless, and often confusing, 
to cite such variations. They are too flexible for effective instruc- 
tion, and seldom relevant to practical communication. For 
instance, I have heard the following pattern drilled over and over: 

8You ?look rather 3tired 2this morning, fa3ther. ?Aren't you 


feeling Swell? 
Yet for the first sentence, at least the followin 
possible: 
2You look rather 3tired 2this morning, father. 
2You look rather 3tired 2this morning, father. 
3You 2look rather tired this morning, fa?ther. 


And for the second sentence, these: 

2Aren't you feeling well? 

3Aren’t you fee*ling well? 

2Aren't you 3fee?ling well? 
vent differing semantic or expressive 
nuances for the variants, but, depending on the actual situation, 
the personality of the speaker, facial expression, etc., each variant 
can express exactly the same thing. Given correct word order and 
vocabulary, it seems scarcely to matter which pitch pattern is 
used. Indeed, situation will often compensate even for word 
order. It is, for instance, good Ceylon English to ask: 


2You are ?go?ing now! 
No one mistakes this for a statement, although it has every 
syntactic and intonational feature of a statement. 

I am not suggesting that instruction in pitch should be 
eschewed altogether. But much time and energy can be wasted on 
the subject if it is presented haphazardly or without sufficient 
awareness of the goal of such instruction. There is a simple and 
economical way to teach pitch patterns, to which I shall return. 

Of the three types of prosodic features, stress is the most 
abused in Ceylon English. Juncture is not of much significance 
for communication, and pitch is very flexible; but word stress is 


g variants are quite 


It is easy enough to in 
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ional, so that violations of normal stress are as 
ig as the mispronunciation of consonants and vowels. 
Linguists recognize four stresses in English, but for words in 
isolation the twofold distinction stressed-unstressed is sufficient. 
For words in sentences, the idea of extra stress is readily intel- 
ligible. The phonemic status of stress is quite clear from numerous 
minimal pairs, particularly noun-verb sets such as increase- 
incréase, díscard-discárd, and tákeover-take óver. These are often 
confused in Ceylon English. Further examples of faulty stresses: 
contact (n)., essénce, spécific, career, hótel, cómplete, contrast (n.), 
mistake, character, énthusiastic, consideration. Also typical is the 
failure to give balanced stresses to balanced constructions: móre 
than one letter or a single létter. I know of no easy solution to the 
problem of stress in individual words; it must simply be learned, 
and dictionaries consulted. Parallel or sequential constructions, 
however, regularly have extra stress on the words compared or 
contrasted: móre than one letter or a single letter; at least twó 
men and possibly thrée; The stúdents were éarly, but the proféssor 
was láte. 

Although stress, like pitch, is strictly phonemic, it should be 
pointed out that nearly all minimal pairs, the usual basis of 
phonemic distinctions, are rather arbitrary. The descriptive 
linguist is looking for differences distinctive to a native speaker; 
it is not to be inferred that a wrong phoneme necessarily implies 
misunderstanding. An English speaker knows perfectly well that 
when a Chinese waiter offers him lice, the dish is vegetable, not 
animal. There is even less possibility of confusion when different 
parts of speech are involved, as when a Ceylonese says It is a 
matter of recórd. Moreover, phonemes that are phonetically very 
close may be confusing even to native speakers. Did you ask for a 
pin or a pen? is a question I have heard more than once on native 
Soil. Actual misunderstanding, then, is relatively uncommon. 
But the proliferation of deviations from native English leads to 


delays, repetition, and occasionally to breakdown in oral com- 
munication. 


To teach the 
usefully, 
dialectica 


prosodic features of English economically and 
teachers clearly need guidance, for many perpetuate 
l peculiarities and most lack any definite principles. 
Ceaseless drill in arbitrarily selected intonation contours is, as 
Mr D. Walatara has insisted,* a waste of time. Short of mass 


importation of teachers from abroad—a possibility, however 
unlikely, that the same writ 


! ] er views with alarm—there may be an 
available solution by resort to the neglected rhetorical notion of 


mere Teching of English asa Complementary Language in Ceylon, Colombo, 
» p. . 
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emphasis. Phonetically, emphasis is a combination of hea 

and high pitch that a speaker places on the words, ee 
normally stressed syllables of the words, that he takes to be most 
significant in his utterance. 

Now juncture, I have suggested, probably need not be taught 
at all—which I offer as a short and easy way with that problem. 
Stress must be learned word by word, such rules as there are 
being too complex for practical teaching. The two basic pitch 
patterns, however, obey simple rules that depend on emphasis. 
In statements, commands, and questions with interrogatives, the 
rhetorically important words have a higher pitch, the rest of the 


words lower pitch. 
2There is a 3man ?here to ?see 2you. 
?This is 3nonsense, if you don’t mind my saying so. 
2Where are you 3go?ing ? 
2Where are you 3go?ing, 
2Give me a ?co?conut. 


It is a misleading accident of English prosody that so many 
sentences conclude with a rhetorically important word. This and 
iters on language to use for illustration 


the propensity of wri 
simple sentences like 2This is a 3box! have combined to give the 
er-impressionable perhaps) that all state- 


impression (to the ov 
ments end with a 31 or 231 contour on the last word. Nothing 
could be more mistaken, as the second and fourth sentences above 


show. 
In yes-no questions without interrogatives, the first important 
word normally has a higher pitch, which is then maintained to 


the end of the question. 
2Are you ?going? 


2Are you ŝgoing now? 
2Are you going to the 3city today? 


If more refinement of pitch levels is wanted, the same rhetorical 
still be applied: 

2Are you 3} going before you've had your ? ! breakfast? 

2Are you 3! going before your 31 father gets home? 
In both basic patterns these rules appear clearly when emphasis 
is shifted in response to a particular situation. 

2] own a farm. (emphasizing the possession) 

2] 3own 2a farm. (emphasizing the possessing) 

3] 2own a farm. (emphasizing the possessor) 
Similarly, with corresponding emphases: 

2Do you own a ?farm? 

2Do you ?own a farm? 

2Do 3you own a farm? 


if I may be so bold as to inquire? 


principle can 
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And we could add 3Do you own a farm? where the whole pro- 
position is questioned. - 
Once the principle is clear, the way may be open to modifying 

dialectical peculiarities that arise when the first language lacks the 
strong stress of English. Most speakers of Ceylon English, for 
instance, have a rough idea of the basic intonation contours. Two 
misconceptions, however, commonly influence their speech. One 
is the over-learned habit of concluding every sentence with a 
231 contour. The other is ignorance of the fact that in native 
English many words and phrases are expletives without semantic 
force. Here are a few examples from materials used at 
Maharagama: 

?Hel!lo.? 

?Helilo.? ?This is Margaret Robins ?spea!king. 

?Oh,! ?hel!lo.? 11 ?thought I recognized your ?voice.! 2How 

are 3you ?1 
2Very 3well,? 3thank 1you. 


?We're quite a 3crowd?, you 3know.1 
?We're free all the ?week;? I 3think.1 


?I'd better ring you back later this 3evelning, 2if you don't 
3mind.t 
This sketchy notation does not attempt to do justice to the 
engaging sounds of Ceylon English; it is meant only to indicate 
the characteristic habit of ending all sentences with the 31 
contour, and the equally characteristic intonation of expletives 
such as oh, thank you, you know, I think, and if you don’t mind, as 
if they had the same rhetorical importance as the other con- 
structions. If the speaker is informed that these are merely fillers 
(there are probably not so many that they cannot be learned 
easily), he should be able to avoid the faulty emphasis. In the 
second line above, the fact that someone is speaking is too 
obvious to need emphasis; what is important, rather, is who is 
speaking, so the emphasis belongs on the name. Similarly, in the 
following line the emphatic word should be thought, not voice. 
A useful corollary of the principle is Kenneth Robinson’s 
dictum: ‘Statement stress, therefore, always makes or implies a 
contrast, and suggests that the opposite is not true.'* This may be 
over general, but it is suggestive for the classroom; when one is in 
doubt where the emphasis belongs, a parallel negation may help 


provide the answer: ‘I thought—I didn’t know’, but ‘your voice, 
not your— What? Nothing fits. 


*English Teaching in South-East Asia, London, 1960, p. 31. 
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There are two excellent reasons for introducing the rhetorical 
principle into speech practice. In the first place, it is simple and 
intelligible enough to be readily grasped. Unlike the rote drill, it 
means something and can be carried over from one context to 
another. It simplifies the whole procedure of intonation exercise, 
for once emphasis is placed where it belongs, the rest of the con- 
tour tends to fall, with minimal guidance, into a reasonable 
approximation of native speech. 

In the second place, and more importantly, when the student 
is obliged to decide which words are important and should be 
emphasized, he must necessarily decide what the sentence and the 
whole passage mean, what the point of it all is. This can be an 
illuminating experience and a valuable one. The way is also 
pointed to a meaningful integration of the speaking, reading, and 
understanding skills by the practice of reading aloud. And, 
however great the value of ‘drill, drill, drill’ for inculcating the 
patterns of English, there comes a time when attention should be 


shifted to content. 
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THERE WAS a brief item a year of two ago in an English 
ut a motorist giving a lift to a young Frenchman 


newspaper abo 
who was hitchhiking. When the grateful passenger got out at his 
destination and thanked his benefactor rather profusely, his 


thanks were acknowledged by a brief ‘Don’t mention it’. The 
Frenchman, à little nonplussed but willing to co-operate, replied 


; *t tell anybody’. 
€ : er account published the reply as ‘I won't 


In fact, the newspap : 
tell a soul’, but it is hard to believe that a person who did not 


know the first idiom would use the less common one. The 
idiomatic nature of both reported remarks would be quickly 
sensed by one who has taught English as a foreign language. 
This is not surprising, for the teacher has to train himself to spot 
in advance the expressions his students will meet which have either 
an ambiguous or à non-literal meaning. In elementary instruction 

he difficulty they do when the student has 


idioms do not present t 
mastered the basic grammar and a working vocabulary, but as he 
goes further into the language he discovers, often to his dismay, 


that he has to learn what amounts almost to a second language. 
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in which words have a different meaning from the one he has 
first learned. 

A full realization of the essential nature of this ‘new language’ 
is important for an effective approach to the problem of teaching 
it, and often the teacher does not have this realization. If English 
is his native tongue, he has learned idiom along with what we 
may call the simple language and perhaps has never clearly 
decided what the fundamental difference is. Moreover, there is a 
considerable area of confusion even among grammarians as to 
what an idiom actually is. It is confused with slang, with collo- 
quialism, with words or expressions that sound racy or even just a 
little unusual. Henderson’s Dictionary of English Idioms contains, 
for example, entries like dilly-dally, pell mell, frighten into. 

All of these can be found in any dictionary and have a simple, 
literal, unambiguous meaning. They present no difficulty to the 
student, or at least no more difficulty than any word—table or 
dog or Sunday—whose meaning he does not initially know. 
Frighten into, understandable as it is, may be considered idiomatic 
insofar as it may not be translated word for word into all other 
languages. French and German, for instance, would use a different 
construction involving a subordinate clause. However, if we 
allow this criterion alone to define an idiom we would have to 
classify as such almost every prepositional phrase in the language. 
A picture on the wall, innocuous as it may seem, would become 
idiomatic because the German ‘Ein Bild an der Wand’ means 
more truly ‘A picture at the wall’. 

But the teacher is a practitioner rather than a philosopher (or 
if the latter, a pragmatist) and faced with the question ‘Is such 
and such an idiom?’ he tends to use a rather simpler criterion. 
This amounts to the answer to ‘Is the meaning of this phrase or 
construction in totality different from the normal meaning of 
the individual words? The assumed definition that underlies 
this question is useful because it recognizes the student's first 
difficulty. If he knows all the individual words of the phrase to 
get into hot water, he still has no idea of its meaning, and unless 
there are strong contextual objections, his most reasonable guess 
is to take a bath. It is expressions like this and unlikely preposi- 
tional usage (e.g. ‘to hit someone over the head") that constitute 
the fundamental difficulty with idiom. 

One necessity in dealing with the problem is to be fully aware 
that idiom is not merely an embellishment of English: it is part 
and parcel of the language Without it a play of Shakespeare 


There is still a faint suspicion in some quarters that idiom is not quite 


respectable. Perhaps this is a hangover from Johnson's Dictionary and its 


expressed aim of excluding ‘colloquial barbarisms, licentious idioms, and 
irregular constructions’. 
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or the conversation of Mr Jones next door would be as inspiring 
or interesting as a Ministry of Agriculture circular, informative 
perhaps but dry and bloodless. Idiom is not a colourful susbtitute 
for a more formal phrase but is the normal way of expressing a 
wide range of feeling and judgement. Without so much as a by- 
your-leave does not only indicate highhandedness, arrogance, or 
inconsiderateness: it tells us also of the indignation of the speaker. 

Assuming then that the idiom should be taught, it is logical 
that it should be taught as a special kind of vocabulary, almost 
as a series of ideograms, as it were, and yet there appears to be 
a considerable reluctance to take a systematic approach. Most 
often when idioms occur they are treated as interesting but 
rather isolated curiosities, although some texts do make a methodi- 
cal but limited attempt to deal with similes or proverbs. It is 
dangerous to dogmatize here, but a regular fifteen-minute session 
devoted to learning idioms and using them in made-up sentences 
will probably pay the highest dividends—there are no short-term 
dividends anyway. The conscientious teacher will often be able 
to glean enough material from the reading his class is about to 
do. Obviously this is the best pedagogical technique, but some- 
times a class will have a language textbook which has many 
rules but few prose passages. In this case recourse may be had 
to one of the several books which have exercises involving the 
insertion of a pre-learned idiom in a suitable context. This of 
course is more artificial, but not by any means to be despised. 
The writer knows a very successful teacher of English whose 
theory is that only about two thousand idiomatic expressions 
(in the restricted sense outlined above) are used in English with 


any frequency, and who, in the process of a four-year course, 
scs Snethodically through a dictionary of idioms which 
This is not such a primitive educa- 


ntains about this number. t mi 
tion may at first sight appear, for it is based on 


tional technique as it 1 | 1 
the ETEA assumption that it provides only a first introduc- 
tion to the idioms, which later reading will reinforce. Whatever 

nt exposure is necessary for familiarity 


system be used, consta pos y 
n "n use. This is in effect the basic technique for 


and confidence in 
vocabulary drill. | R 
Put simply thus, it seems a little too good to be true. There 
where: no system can entirely dispel the 


must be a snag some e: no y t 
difficulties of learning English idiom. It would be naive to think 
this possible. The snag is one which is often seen but not always 


fully recognized. It arises from the fact that foreign students, 
even when they have learned the idiom, have little ability to 
determine its level of usage. At the highest level of formality 


idiom is almost never used, but at the other end of the scale it 
constitutes the very substance of slang. In between we have 


is his native tongue, ne has learned idiom along With Whar we 
may call the simple Janguage and perhaps has never clearly 
decided what the fundamental difference is. Moreover, there is a 
considerable area of confusion even among grammarians as to 
what an idiom actually is. It is confused with slang, with collo- 
quialism, with words or expressions that sound racy or even just a 
little unusual. Henderson’s Dictionary of English Idioms contains, 
for example, entries like dilly-dally, pell mell, frighten into. 

All of these can be found in any dictionary and have a simple, 
literal, unambiguous meaning. They present no difficulty to the 
student, or at least no more difficulty than any word—table or 
dog or Sunday—whose meaning he does not initially know. 
Frighten into, understandable as it is, may be considered idiomatic 
insofar as it may not be translated word for word into all other 
languages. French and German, for instance, would use a different 
construction involving a subordinate clause. However, if we 
allow this criterion alone to define an idiom we would have to 
classify as such almost every prepositional phrase in the language. 
A picture on the wall, innocuous as it may seem, would become 
idiomatic because the German ‘Ein Bild an der Wand’ means 
more truly ‘A picture at the wall’. 

But the teacher is a practitioner rather than a philosopher (or 
if the latter, a pragmatist) and faced with the question ‘Is such 
and such an idiom?’ he tends to use a rather simpler criterion. 
This amounts to the answer to ‘Is the meaning of this phrase or 
construction in totality different from the normal meaning of 
the individual words?’ The assumed definition that underlies 
this question is useful because it recognizes the student’s first 
difficulty. If he knows all the individual words of the phrase to 
get into hot water, he still has no idea of its meaning, and unless 
there are strong contextual objections, his most reasonable guess 
is to take a bath. It is expressions like this and unlikely preposi- 
tional usage (e.g. ‘to hit someone over the head’) that constitute 
the fundamental difficulty with idiom. 

One necessity in dealing with the problem is to be fully aware 
that idiom is not merely an embellishment of English: it is part 
and parcel of the language. Without it a play of Shakespeare 


*There is still a faint suspicion in some quarters that idiom is not quite 
respectable. Perhaps this is a hangover from Johnson’s Dictionary and its 


expressed aim of excluding ‘colloquial barbarisms, licentious idioms, and 
irregular constructions’. 
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inconsiderateness: it tells us also of the indignation of the speaker. 
Assuming then that the idiom should be taught, it is logical 
that it should be taught as a special kind of vocabulary, almost 
as a series of ideograms, as it were, and yet there appears to be 
a considerable reluctance to take a systematic approach. Most 
often when idioms occur they are treated as interesting but 
rather isolated curiosities, although some texts do make a methodi- 
cal but limited attempt to deal with similes or proverbs. It is 
dangerous to dogmatize here, but a regular fifteen-minute session 
devoted to learning idioms and using them in made-up sentences 
will probably pay the highest dividends—there are no short-term 
dividends anyway. The conscientious teacher will often be able 
to glean enough material from the reading his class is about to 
do. Obviously this is the best pedagogical technique, but some- 
times a class will have a language textbook which has many 
rules but few prose passages. In this case recourse may be had 
ks which have exercises involving the 


to one of the several books whic! € > 
insertion of a pre-learned idiom in a suitable context. This of 
course is more artificial, but not by any means to be despised. 


The writer knows à very successful teacher of English whose 
theory is that only about two thousand idiomatic expressions 
(in the restricted sense outlined above) are used in English with 
any frequency, and who, in the process of a four-year course, 
works methodically through a dictionary of idioms which 
contains about this number. This is not such a primitive educa- 
tional technique as it may at first sight appear, for it is based on 
the underlying assumption that it provides only a first introduc- 

hich later reading will reinforce. Whatever 


tion to the idioms, W r iatev 
system be used, constant exposure is necessary for familiarity 
and confidence in use. This is in effect the basic technique for 


vocabulary drill. 

Put simply thus, it seems à little too good to be true. There 
must be a snag somewhere: no system can entirely dispel the 
difficulties of learning English idiom. It would be naive to think 
this possible. The snag is one which is often seen but not always 
fully recognized. It arises from the fact that foreign students, 
even when they have learned the idiom, have little ability to 
determine its level of usage. At the highest level of formality 
idiom is almost never used, but at the other end of the scale it 


constitutes the very substance of slang. In between we have 
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colloquial speech with many gradations of formality. If we present 
a student with two expressions, say taking pot luck and feeling a 
Proper Charlie, he has absolutely no clue from the expressions them- 
selves as to which is good conversational English and whichis slang. 
The teacher must provide the judgement. To do this he might 
give a numerical grading to indicate roughly but quickly the 
level of formality. One could wish that dictionaries of idiom, 
a fortiori, employed some such System. So for example: 
(a) What's on your mind ?0 
(b) What are you after 2 
(c) What are you on about 2) 
would show that (a) can be used in virtually any conversation, 
(b) between familiars, and (c) is better never used unless the 
Speaker's English is flawless and he can recognize the overtones 
of both slang and derogation. This grading, as can be seen, is 
not merely academic hair-splitting: it is a practical guide to the 
student, telling him those expressions which he may use freely, 
those which demand some fluency in the language, and those 
which he should know the meaning of but not himself use. 
Other difficulties there are in abundance: the distinction 
between English and American idiom, the constant interchange 
between the two countries, the accelerating speed with which 
idioms move up in status from slang to colloquial and often to 
informal written usage. The whole area of idiomatic English 
seems often to both teacher and student a linguistic minefield. 
There is, however, one cheering thought—a learning factor 
that eases the burden a little, What it is is hard to define exactly 
but it springs from a pride in achievement. Once the student has 
seriously come to grips with idiom he feels a sense of being 
initiated into secrets of the language which are hidden from 
lesser mortals. This is also true in learning the anomalies of 
English pronunciation. We might logically expect a learner to 
get irritated when he finds that Leicester is pronounced Lester, 
but this rarely seems to happen with either English or foreign 
students. Mostly the reaction is a Sort of secret enjoyment, a 
mild academic one-upmanship—anybody could pronounce it 
Lei-ces-ter, but it needs an expert, an initiate, to pronounce it 
the correct illogical way. That this secret pride is a motivating 
factor in learning idiom is apparent when we consider how often 
a newly discovered idiom will be nonchalantly displayed as often 
as possible. The writer remembers a month of friendly amuse- 
ment caused in one common room by a foreign teacher of English 
who, having found out the meaning of not so dusty, used it a 
dozen times a day to describe anything—weather, health, food, 
work, the government—which normally he would have described 
as good. 
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] Ultimately somebody must have pointed out the difficulties 
in using this phrase and the incongruity that could so easily arise 
for he stopped using it overnight. If the original source of his 
information had indicated the relative formality and difficulty 
of this idiom by some sort of grading mark, he would not have 
fallen into his error in the first place. But on the other hand the 
world would have been deprived of a few harmless chuckles. 
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IN MANY non-English-speaking countries nowadays, teachers 
of English are having to face the problem of providing instruction 
in the kind of English required by students of the scientific 
disciplines. There are three main reasons why the need for such 
material has become acute. First of all, English is now established 
as the principal international language of science! This has 
meant that not only are undergraduates all over the world 
obliged to read an increasing proportion of textbooks in English, 
but also that success in graduate work is becoming more and 
more related to the ability to read the appropriate literature in 
English and to take part in international conferences where 
the greater part of the contacts take place through the medium 
of English. Secondly, a growing number of English-speaking 
scientific and technological experts are visiting the developing 
countries, and it is clearly necessary to ensure that communication 
with their local counterparts—mainly oral communication—is 
as efficient as possible. Thirdly, there is a corresponding increase 
in the number of scholarships and fellowships available to English- 
speaking countries for which a knowledge of both written and 
oral scientific English is a prerequisite. Two further factors may 
also influence the situation, ie. deficiencies in the language 
training received at the secondary school (deficiencies often due 


1UNESCO: ‘Scientific and Technical Translating’, 1957, pp. 14-19. 
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to the over-rapid expansion of the school system)! and the fact 
that the content of the school course may have little application 
to the necessities of science students (see footnote 2, page 225). 
The following is a brief account of how this problem has been 
dealt with at the University of Chile, where most science schools 
have introduced English into their curricula. In this task, much 
valuable stimulus was obtained from articles appearing in English 
Language Teaching, particulafly those by Flood and West (Vol. 
IV, Nos. 4 and 5), West (Vol. XII, No. 4), B. Lott (Vol. XIV, 
No. 1), and J. G. Bruton (Vol. XV, No. 2), and from the transcript 
of a talk by D. Y. Morgan on ‘English for Scientific and Technical 
Purposes'. d 
To begin with, it was clear that a number of preliminary 
points had to be established. These were: 
the kind of linguistic material to be provided; 
the amount of material to be included; 
the way in which this was to be presented. 
l. Kind of linguistic material to be provided. The two workers 
concerned had long realized that there was a ‘basic’ language of 
scientific English, which was made up of sentence patterns, 
structural (functional) words, and non-structural words common 
to all the sciences, i.e. which were both frequently occurring and 
widely spread. It is to this essential framework that the large 
specialized vocabularies of each discipline are added2 
In order to get a working idea of what this basic language 
consisted of, a frequency-analysis of the English actually used 
by scientific writers was required. As at that time (1963) nothing 
was known of any published information on this point? it was 
apparent that this would have to be done from Scratch. However, 
owing to the fact that the project was largely a Spare-time one, 


"In 1965 and 1966, between 80 and 85 per cent of the candidates coming 
from secondary schools failed to pass the simple admission examinations in 
English set up by science faculties of the University of Chile. Here there is 
close agreement with the findings of G. E. Perren in the U.K. (Linguistic 
Problems of Oversea Students in Britain’, ETIC Occasional Paper No. 3, 
1963, p. 11.) 

*These vocabularies, extensive though they are, do not in fact present very 
much of a problem for the learner, since they are mainly ‘international’, 
being artificial words made up from Greek and Latin. 

*The Survey of English Usage currently being conducted at London 
University did not then (nor does it now, for that matter) have any data 
available. Only recently (April 1966) did we come across a most interesting 
article by C. L. Barber of the University of Leeds (Some Measurable 
Characteristics of Modern Scientific Prose', in "Contributions to English 
Syntax and Philology', Stockholm, 1962). Although Dr Barber and his 
associates used a comparatively narrow Sample, they did an extremely 
accurate word-by-word count which, making allowances for the differences 
in the samples, complements the work done here in the most delightful way. 
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this necessity immediately posed a problem of tactics: should 
time be spent on a word-by-word count of a relatively small 
sample, or should more rapid but less refined methods be applied 
to a much larger sample? It was felt that, for the purposes of 
making up a practical course, even relatively coarse methods of 
analysis would be sufficient to identify the major (or ‘basic’) 
items; a large sample, on the other hand, was regarded as indis- 
pensable, since it would have to cover not only all the main 
subjects of scientific literature, but also all the styles or sub- 
registers used as well as the two main nationalities of writers 
involved (British and American). A large sample would also be 
required in order to eliminate irregularities due to the stylistic 
idiosyncrasies of individual writers. The second alternative was 


therefore adopted. . E 
The sample used was comprehensive. In subject, it covered ten 


science! and a large number of individual disciplines, 
olcanology. In scope, it represented introduc- 
books; advanced textbooks; semi-populariza- 
tions such as books in the Pelican or Mentor series or magazines 
such as the New Scientist or Discovery; specialized articles such 
he Scientific American or Nature; professional 


as those of Th je x c 
papers and monographs. Hence it also included the various 
sub-registers of scientific English—instructions, descriptions, 


explanations, hypothesizing, and summarizing; the informal oral 
mode was represented by transcripts of broadcast talks reprinted 
in The Listener. Rather more than half the sample was written 
by Americans,” and some translations into English made by 
various international organizations were also used. In addition, 
scientific dictionaries were consulted, mainly in order to get an 
idea of the words most useful for explanations as well as of the 
commonest suffixes and prefixes. In size, the sample amounted 
to well over three million words, almost all of which had been 
written in the last twenty years. 


The procedure adopted for the analysis was twofold. The 


main structural words and non-structural vocabulary were 


identified by visual scanning; in order to reduce the subjective 


factor involved, each investigator worked separately, and only 


main areas of 
from anatomy to V 
tory university text 


chemistry, biology, geology, engineering, medicine, agriculture, 
omics, and psychology. 

nce was found between American and British scientific 
rds and expressions seem to flourish simul- 
n either side of the Atlantic. Translations 
e main international organizations, such as 
the U.N. agencies and O.E.E.C., set a high standard in this field, some of the 
translations seen in professional journals and the English abstracts of foreign- 
language monographs varied from the mildly misleading to the downright 


incomprehensible. 


1Physics, 


taneously ani 


24 
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the items noted by both were incorporated into the final list. 
For the main sentence-patterns, a small representative-sample 
count was made; again, a measure of control was introduced 
by processing books and periodical literature separately. 
2. Amount of material to be included. 'The main factor here was 
the amount of class time that had been allotted in the various 
institutions concerned, which varied from about sixty to a hundred 
and twenty class-hours (usually very inefficiently distributed). On 
this basis it was calculated that the following material could be 
taught: 
all the main sentence-patterns (structures); 
all the main structural words (these turned out to be more 
numerous than had been anticipated, and nearly 300 
were finally included); 
the most frequently used word-building devices (suffixes 
and prefixes) ; 
about 1,000-1,500 items of non-structural vocabulary 
(the number actually incorporated amounted to about 
1,200 learning-items, representing about 900 words). 
Although the principal criteria for the inclusion of items were 
those of frequency and range, other considerations were also 
taken into account. Thus lexical items were included because of 
their usefulness as describers and definers (e.g. words for dimen- 
sions, colours, and shapes), because they were substitutes used 
to avoid the over-repetition of certain key-words (e.g. trend— 
tendency, production—output, decrease—diminish—fall—drop), 
because they were members of a set (e.g. names of parts of the 
human body—frequently used in a metaphorical sense by non- 
biological sciences) or pairs (e.g. primary—secondary, internal— 
external, Centigrade (Celsius) —Fahrenheit). Again, other items 
were accepted because, though not frequent, they were essential 
(e.g. the names of the various sciences and the present continuous 
tense, which, though relatively uncommon, usually appears in 
combination with, and as an essential contrast to, other tenses). 
When completed, the analysis was found to contain some sur- 
prises. For example, the great variety of writing in scientific English 
had not been fully realized, nor the fact that these different 
sub-registers tended to use distinct structures. Thus the commonly- 
cited ‘typical example’ of scientific writing, i.e. the description of 
an experiment as it appears in English school textbooks (‘Take a 
clean beaker and add 100 ml. of distilled water . . ^, etc.) or of a 
piece of apparatus, in which the structures used are very limited, 
was found to account for very little of the real literature of 
science. A much more common type of writing is the description 
and discussion of a piece of work, which deploys a very much 
wider range of structures. Another unexpected result was the 
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relatively high frequency of the past simple tense—though the 
present simple was still found to be three times more frequently 
used—as also was that of the ‘-ing’ form and the past participle. 
The common impression of a high proportion of passives was 
confirmed, but proved to be not nearly as large as had been 
expected or estimated by some writers (little more than 30 per 
cent instead of the 50 per cent or more anticipated). An interesting 
point was the large number of structural words used, particularly 
to modify and qualify statements. It is easy to see, on reflection, 
why this is so, but it may also be noted that this latter area is one 
in which scientific writers tend to indulge idiosyncrasies of style 
(thus ‘somewhat’, ‘a little’, ‘a bit’, ‘fairly’, and ‘rather’ are used 
according to personal preferences rather than indiscriminately). 
Lastly, it was found that the basic language of science differed 
from that taught in the secondary school to a quite unsuspected 
degree. The full implications of this, and of other points arising 


out of the analysis and the work based on it, will be discussed 


below. 
3. Form in which the material was to be presented. In view of 


the antecedents and objectives outlined at the beginning of this 
article, and from what had been learnt from the analysis, the 
main considerations governing the presentation of the material 
selected were judged to be the following: " 

(a) a mere anthology of scientific writing would be quite 
inadequate: a properly organized and graded course was 
necessary; 

(b) owing to the strong pressure of work in their own speciality, 
students had little time to spend on learning (or re-learning) 
English: the course would therefore have to be carefully 
streamlined and non-essentials cut to a minimum; 

(c) in view of the unfamiliarity of most of the items, a good 
deal of repetition and re-presentation would be needed; 

(d) emphasis should be placed on oral work; 

(e) it would have to be made interesting to students of all 
the main sciences: 

(f) if possible, and without prejudice to the language-learning 
objectives, the material should be presented in such a way 
as to stimulate the interests of the students both in their own 
discipline and in science as a whole, and at the same time 
give them an opportunity of exercising habits of thought 
which would be useful to them as scientists in the making. 

uem 
1Such calculations, of course, 


categorization employed. 
2For example, less than a quarter of the non-structural vocabulary incor- 
porated in the course appears in the most widely-used series of modern 
textbooks adopted in Chilean secondary schools. 


depend to some extent on the system of 
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With these principles in mind, the material chosen was incorpora- 

ted into twelve units. Each unit consisted of . 

(i) A Reading Passage. This was specially composed in each 
case, since in this way it was possible to include a much 
higher density of ‘basic’ items than appeared in selections 
from the actual literature of science, whilst conversely reducing 
the load of inessential learning items. Each passage is written 
round one (or in later units, two) main structure(s); lengths 
vary from about 350 words in the initial units to three times 
this length in the later ones; the subjects chosen are those of 
general interest to all students, irrespective of the particular 
discipline they happen to be studying (e.g. The Methods of 
Science, Science and Underdevelopment, The Role of Chance 
in Scientific Discovery, etc.), while actual examples described 
within the passages are short and taken from all areas of 
Science. 

(ii) A Word-Study Section. This reviews, exercises, and extends 
the vocabulary, structural words, and word-building devices 
which occur in the reading passage. 

Gii) A Structure-Study Section. This gives brief explanations of 
the main structure(s) presented in the passage and provides 
appropriate exercises and substitution tables, both of which 
re-present some of the items appearing in the word-study 
section. Revision in context is thus going on all the time. 

(iv) A Discussion and Criticism Section. This is designed with 
two objectives in view: to give the students (usually working 
in groups) the chance to produce free oral English on themes 
arising out of the reading passage and exercises, and also to 
fulfil the objectives set out in (f) above. 

(v) Teacher's Notes. Since it was known that some of the teachers 
using the material would be only partially trained, these are 
fairly comprehensive, and include notes on possible difficulties, 
methodological hints, and suggestions for extra oral exercises. 

Of these twelve units, 5 and 10 are revision units for the material 

presented in 1-4 and 6-9 respectively, and can also be used as 

the basis for interim achievement tests; 11 and 12 are general 
revision units which re-present and exercise the main items of 
the course as a whole. 

In order to give extra listening practice to backward students, 
the reading passages were recorded. The procedure followed was, 
first, to divide each passage into convenient sense-groups; each 
of these sections is introduced by a commentary in Spanish and 
is then read by a British-English speaker, and at the end of the 
last section the whole passage is read through without a break 
by an American-English speaker. This rudimentary arrangement 
has worked well in practice, and has now been supplemented 
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by putting the substitution table material on to tapes in the form 
of oral pattern-practice exercises, thus allowing student partici- 
pation as well as listening. 

Supplementary Material. In addition to the units, each student 
is issued with the following auxiliary material: a basic dictionary 
of non-structural words; a list of structural words, grouped 
according to function; an explanatory list of about eighty of 
the commonest prefixes and suffixes; a list of the most frequently- 
occurring irregular verbs and their parts, with model declensions 
of ‘to be’ and ‘to have’; an explanatory list of the commonest 
abbreviations (including bibliographical abbreviations) and sym- 
bols used in scientific literature; and an appendix of British and 
American weights and measures (with metric equivalents), a 
visual tabulation of the principal colours and shapes, and a 
diagram of the human body. 

As follow-up material, a supplement of readings in the original 
literature of modern science was prepared. The subjects were 
chosen to cover the ten main areas of science listed in footnote 1, 
page 223, and also include examples of the different sub-registers 
of scientific English. Each selection is followed by an *Assign- 
ments’ or ‘Projects’ section, Which can be used for the purpose 
of promoting free oral discussion. . 
Some Conclusions. The course described has now been operating 
for about a year and a half in a number of university schools and 
faculties, technical colleges, international organizations, and (in 
two cases), the last year of a secondary school. As a result of the 
experience gained, various modifications and additions have 
been made; it has also now been possible to arrive at certain 
tentative conclusions. 

From the administrative point of view, one of the lessons 
which emerged was the importance of the way in which the time 


allotted to instruction was arranged (though this is seldom 
under the direct control of the English-teaching staff, unfortunate- 
ly). The usual distribution of language courses in the science 


schools is two class-periods a week given only once during 


the week and lasting for the first—and sometimes the second— 


undergraduate year. This is an extremely inefficient arrangement. 
In the first place, itis better to concentrate the periods of instruction 
into at least three times a week over a shorter period; secondly, 
the first year of college or university is probably the least 
appropriate stage for teaching scientific English, as drop-outs are 
usually high and the students have not yet got used to following 
the closely-knit arguments of scientific literature in their own 
language, let alone a foreign one. For these reasons it would appear 
more rational to defer the language course until the second year, 
or at earliest, the second part of the first year. 
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From another point of view, the project has raised a number of 
considerations of more general interest. First of all, the serious 
discrepancies already noted between the minimum linguistic 
equipment required for an understanding of scientific literature 
and that which is actually provided by the school, clearly indicate 
the need for fairly extensive modifications in the pre-university 
courses. At present, most of these courses all over the world have 
an overwhelmingly ‘literary’ content and approach, largely due 
to the fact that both textbook writers and teachers are traditionally 
trained exclusively on the arts side. However, in the light of the 
actual uses which pupils make of their knowledge of English in 
adult life, viz. to deal with business correspondence, catalogues, 
technical handbooks, newspaper and magazine articles, or (in 
the case under discussion) scientific literature, it is obvious that 
in most cases there is an urgent need for a more balanced distri- 
bution of subject-matter between the ‘everyday’, the literary, and 
the technico-scientific. Again, it seems likely that too much use 
is made of the simplified-and-abridged type of reading in the 
senior years of the school course. The result of this over-reliance 
on ‘artificial’ English is that when the pupils come across the 
genuine article after they have left school they find it unexpectedly 
and depressingly difficult. To remedy this, more use should be 
made of readings from unmodified originals in all registers; this 
is particularly important in the last year of school, where there is a 
growing tendency towards specialization. Finally, it is clear 
that not nearly enough provision is normally made for pupils 
in the senior years to speak freely in English; this in turn implies 
the introduction of intelligent and imaginative motivations, 
since the production of continuous prose of any kind is dependent 
on the existence of a properly arranged assembly of ideas. 

A second point which emerged was connected with the teachers. 
Many of these found varying degrees of difficulty with the scien- 
tific concepts employed in the course, while others were initially 
unprepared to cope with the comparatively dense concentration of 
interlinked ideas characteristic of scientific literature. This indicates 
the need for modifications in teacher-training programmes, which 
again tend to be strongly or even exclusively literary in bias. 

Thirdly, the considerable differences which exist between one 
register of English and another, and which have been pointed 


1For some years now an attempt to introduce some slight scientific content 
into the teacher-training curriculum has been made by the Department of 
English at the University of Chile, by means of an extensive-reading pro- 
gramme in non-fictional literature (including science) which is obligatory in 
the last two years of the course. It is, however, obvious that a great deal more 
needs to be done in order to close this notable cultural and linguistic gap. 
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out by previous writers,! underline the need for even more 
specialized types of courses. In Chile, at least two such projects 
are now under way; one of them (at the Technical University of 
Valdivia) is aimed at providing an English course for probationer 
nurses, while the other is being designed for technicians and 
engineers employed in the large paper and pulp industry of the 
country. In both cases the procedure followed is essentially the 
same: (a) analysis of the English actually used in the ‘target’ 
conditions; (b) selection of the most frequently-occurring or 
useful items in relation to the teaching-time available; (c) system- 
atic exercising and drilling of this material in contexts reflecting 
the special interests of the learners; (d) the provision of supple- 
mentary readings from the corresponding literature. It is to be 
hoped that the time is not too far distant when similar courses 
will be available to cater for all the differing needs of learners of 


functional English. 


An Experimental Approach to the 
Teaching of English as a Second 
Language 

J. R. GLADSTONE 


A CHILD is not Canadian because he speaks English, rather 
he speaks English because he is Canadian. The English spoken 
in Canada, though it reflects the Canadian culture and a Canadian 
value system, is still only part of that culture, only a segment of 
that value system. Provide the child with the need and the oppor- 
tunity to internalize the value system of the culture and he will 
learn the language quickly and with understanding. An Italian 
person in Toronto has no obvious need for English. A community 

him with work, shopping 


of fifty thousand Italians provides 
modation and entertainment, all within the 


areas, living accom! 
th which he is familiar. 


cultural trappings wi 
Many educators in Toronto felt that a basic problem was getting 


the non-English speaking child to identify himself with the new 
value system. Language at Main Street School is defined as an 
nane 

1See, e.g. Warburg, *The Best-Chosen English" (Communication Research 
Centre, University of London, 1961), p. 12, ang P. Strevens, ‘Papers in 
Language and Language Teaching’, O.U.P. 1965, p. 31. 
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oral communication of some real environmental condition. Thus 
the students are placed in new and stimulating situations which 
reflect the culture and their interests. They are then provided 
with the language with which to talk about these activities. To 
ensure each child the opportunity for maximum, direct, personal 
involvement within any of the activities undertaken, the teacher- 
pupil ratio is one to twelve. 

Our school population ranges in age from 12 to 18 and represents 
ten different nationalities. The school is divided into six areas 
called communication groups. In each of these groups, twelve 
children heterogeneously placed as regards their age and ethnic 
background, develop communication systems that are functional 
inthe new culture. We do not primarily teach the English language. 
Vocabulary items that are not based upon real and meaningful 
experiences in the new system, we found, are never truly under- 
stood by the child. While you can translate the word, you cannot 
translate the values inherent in that word. All the subject-matter 
for the communication groups, whether it be for reading, talking 
or singing, emanates from some community excursion that the 
group has taken. 

Between September 6 and December 18, these six groups had 
taken 115 field trips to 72 different locations. These trips are as 
simple as a walk through the neighbourhood or a visit to one of 
the many stores in the area, or as extensive as an outing to work 
on a farm for a day. The trip grows out of the interests of the 
children; there is no list of trips that each group must take. For 
example, one group, while visiting the local grocery, helped a 
truck driver unload his delivery. Because of the interest and 
excitement of the children, the driver suggested that the teacher 
bring the children to see the factory and warehouse where he 
worked. This trip was arranged for the following day and proved 
extremely interesting. The organic nature of these trips is also 
seen in the way in which our trip to a large dairy and one of its 
farms came about. We discovered that most of these children, after 
a certain age, usually about five, stopped drinking milk. They 
labelled any person who drank milk as a baby. Indeed, our staff 
members were at first called ‘the milkmen’ because we did drink 
milk with our lunches. By our example and through experiment 
with the diets of rats to show the benefits of milk, we were able 
to get most of the children onto milk drinking. They began to 
question us on the preparation and distribution of milk in Canada. 
From this evolved quite naturally a visit to a dairy and one of its 
feeder farms. Today at Main Street School every child is given 
one half pint of milk with his or her lunch. 

Food and its preparation is an extremely important aspect of 
any culture. Our staff and children eat together at round tables 
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designed for six to eight persons. A staff member sits at each table. 
This not only stimulates conversation but also it affords the 
children the opportunity of seeing the kinds of food the staff eats 
and the manner in which it is prepared. During our first weeks 
many students hid their lunches, ashamed of what they ate 
or how their mothers had wrapped it for them. Soon these fears 
gave way to a general exchange of food between the teachers 
and the children and between the children themselves. A change 
in the manner of preparing and eating their lunches took place. 
The staff never set themselves up as right, merely as examples of 
the Canadian culture. The children gain security knowing that 
this aspect of their ‘cultural accent’ has been eliminated. Once 
a week name cards are placed in random order at the lunch tables 
and new groupings are formed. This adds further excitement to 
the lunch period and thus stimulates even more conversation. 
This sequence—commitment, recognition of need, and then 
language learning—is best illustrated by examples. Jean Banca 
arrived at Main Street School from France with no English at 
all. At our first interview he told me, in French, that he understood 
that Main Street was only an interim school and that he was very 
anxious to continue his education in the regular schools. I 
explained the school’s role to him, and his final comment was, 
“You better have the nurse give me my examination quickly, I'll 


be leaving this school soon!’ Sixteen weeks later Jean was placed 


in a regular secondary school unit with a tested reading level 
equal to that of his new classmates. Our follow-up interviews 
with Jean and his new teachers show us that he is doing extremely 
well. John Mondreas, on the other hand, saw the school as a 
threat to his pride. He was seventeen and wanted a secondary 
school placement. He had no English. For his first three weeks 
at Main Street he would not even attempt to speak English. On 
his first day at school he even refused to change classes; he sat 
and stared at us, his enemies. On about his twentieth day at 
school our science teacher noticed that he was looking at a 
do-it-yourself inter-communication kit. John could not resist it 
and soon he was asking, in English, for solder, wires, plugs, and 
a dozen other essential parts that the teacher had removed. Today 
John is our choir president and since he is one of the older boys 
he takes it upon himself to help the newcomers adjust. 

When the child sees an area or à system to which he wants to 
relate and to which he wishes to commit himself, he establishes 
an internal need for communication. Language learning follows 


this need very quickly. 
To further exploit the interests of the children, we have six 
mber is responsible for an interest 


interest areas. Each staff me 
area as well as his communication group. These areas—science, 
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music, physical education, arts and crafts, drama, and social 
studies—use the subject only as a means to culture and language. 
We do not attempt to give the children a sophisticated approach 
to the discipline, nor an intensive study of it; rather we allow the 
children to discover and explore, experiment and learn, develop 
and create in the direction that most excites them. This is not 
to imply that we have done away with subject-matter; we have 
retained the subject but have given greater importance to hori- 
zontal growth within it. The timetable schedules six fifty-minute 
periods for each child each day, but should a child become involved 
in some activity, the child's interest in that activity, and not the 
timetable, dictates when that pupil changes classes. 

To accommodate many children who arrive at school quite 
early, the doors of the school are opened at seven a.m. and remain 
open until five in the evening. One room in the school contains 
games such as chess and checkers, as well as a record player and 
a television set. This is the pupils' activity room. Here they 
sing, dance, watch T.V., or—most important—relax and talk. 
Further down the hallway is our assembly room, in which there 
are two table tennis outfits. These are used by the staff and the 
pupils together. To measure just how much language develops 
from these activities is difficult, but try to cheat on the score at 
table tennis or start to sing a popular song or to discuss a favourite 
T.V. programme, and the natural, excited, understandable flow 
of language that comes from all of the children in the area is 
fantastic. During one of our lunch-hour volley-ball games, in 
which the staff and the students were involved, an Italian boy, 
Mario, rushed over to me and breathlessly asked *How you 
call?’ as he pointed to the net. I told him the English word, 
whereupon he whirled around to a Greek team-mate and yelled, 
*Hey! Why you no hit it over the net? 

These real experiences, combined with the frequent field trips, 
form the heart of our programme. To bring these experiences 
back into the communication groups without losing their vitality, 
the teachers use several teaching aids. The simplest but most effec- 
tive of these is an inexpensive polaroid camera (which sells in 
Toronto for $20.00). These cameras develop pictures in ten 
seconds. When a group goes out of the school they take anything 
from one to twelve cameras with them. They also carry a small 
tape-recorder and often a movie camera. Thus when the group 
returns to the class they have about twenty or thirty developed 
pictures, an hour or two of tape recordings, and a five-minute 
movie of the trip. Since each class is on a trip at least once a week 
there is never any shortage of material for the communication 
groups. 


The pictures that are brought back from these trips are used to 
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stimulate conversation with all of the pupils, stimulate writing 
activities for the more advanced pupils, and illustrate the readers 
that the children make for themselves. Our reading programme 
can be seen as a series of steps. Primarily the child is engaged 
only in oral activities based on experiences that he or she has 
shared with the class. We do not drill the Tam . . ^, “Youare...’, 
‘This is . . . type of sentence. In fact, no formal drill activities 
are ever employed. Words naturally repeat as experiences are 
multiplied. We attempt to establish an environment that is 
responsive to the needs of the child, so that he will learn in as 
natural and as stimulating a manner as possible. When the pupil 
starts asking how to write what he or she is saying, he moves 
to the next step. While the oral is still stressed, now under the 
photographs the teacher writes what the pupils tell him. These 
pages are put together and form the pupils' first reader. This is 
our third level. When the staff feels that a pupil is ready, special 
high-interest low-vocabulary paperback books are given to the 
child. The fifth and last step is an intensified and standardized 
reading programme. When the child enters this phase he spends 
up to sixty per cent of his time involved in specific remedial 
reading activities. At this time, also, the guidance teacher begins 
to prepare the child for the transition from our school to the 
regular school system. Not one of our fifteen graduates to date 
has had any problem due to the shift from our school to a regular 


one. 
The staff at Main Street School agree that reading and writing 
are the least important aspects of our programme. A. Chinese 


girl, thirteen years old, on a shopping trip with her class to buy 
some dress material, froze with terror when confronted with an 
escalator. She had never seen one before. It was equally impossible 
to get her into a lift, yet she had come from Hong Kong. No 
pressure Was put on the child. The teacher returned to the store 
the next week with only that one girl. After much coaxing the 
girl tried and enjoyed the escalator. It is wrong to assume that 

hemselves out or that they are unimportant, 


these things will work t 
for the amount of commitment we can expect from these children 
to the new culture varies directly with the amount of understand- 


ing and development they have with it. A Spanish boy refused 
to sign up for school. He informed his parents and the principal 
that he wanted to remain at home until after the fiesta. He had 
seen the overhead wires for the hydro and the trolleys and had 
assumed that a great party was going to be held. Examples of 
cultural misunderstandings and problems related directly to 


cultural differences come in with every child. It is as important 


to rid the immigrant of his cultural accent as it is to help him 
overcome his language difficulties. 
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Twice a week the pupils are dismissed fifty minutes early. On 
these days staff consultations and our in-service programmes are 
held. We discuss the pupils and the school; we question our 
research worker; we have specialists in different subjects—such as 
linguistics, reading, or modern methodology—come in and talk 
to us. During these meetings we decide which children should 
join the intensified reading plan and which children should be 
leaving and what type of course we should recommend for them. 
When a child is going to leave us he visits his new school two or 
three times. During these visits he meets his new teachers and 
helps map out an individualized timetable. These special timetables 
are devised to exploit any strengths that the child may have, such 
as a foreign language or mathematics, and to assist the child 
over any difficult areas such as literature. A guidance teacher is 
assigned to the child in the new school. Our councillor goes back 
periodically to interview the child and speak with his teachers 
to assess how he or she is making out. : 

At first we were plagued by the question *How do you know if 
a child is really learning?’ We could not find any tests that were 
truly culture-free. During our second week of operation we 
devised this plan. Each child when he or she enters the school 
would be interviewed, usinga tape-recorder. Thereafter at intervals 
of eight to ten weeks the child would be re-interviewed. These 
interviews would then be put together on a master-tape for each 
child. Between interviews the teachers would be sensitive to any 
child who became interested in some area and would interview 
the child while the child was involved in it. These natural setting 
interviews are recorded on the portable tape-recorders that each 
teacher carries. Each week the teachers submit all the tapes they 
have made to the resource teacher. This teacher adds the pertinent 
parts of the teachers' tapes to the child's master-tape. Thus we 
have built an objective audio-file on every pupil in the school. 
Further, every staff consultation is kept on tape for future 
reference. To fill this file out, anecdotal records are kept by each 
teacher on each child and these are also sent to the resource 
teacher, who transfers the information to a central file available 
to any of the staff at any time. 

We do not suggest for one moment that Main Street School 
has the answer to teaching English as a second language, rather 
that we are trying out an idea. We build on the premise that if a 
child is placed in an exciting environment, he will want to com- 
municate his excitement to his peers and superiors. We try to 
harness this excitement by getting the child to commit himself to 
our value system. When the commitment has occurred, he will need 
English. It is this need that will enable him to learn English not 
only quickly, but also with enjoyment, desire, and understanding. 


Repetition within Context 
ILONKA SCHMIDT-MACKEY 


Université Laval, Quebec, Canada 


REPETITION and contextualization are two of the most 
important activities in learning a language. In practice, however, 
these two activities are often contradictory. If there is a lot of 
repetition there is little context, and if there is a lot of context 
there is little repetition. To supply the necessary repetition, pattern 
drills and substitution tables have usually been used, whereas 
separate dialogues and anecdotes supply contextualization. 
Most dialogues try to exemplify the 


1. Defects of Dialogues. 

teaching point, but rarely succeed in driving it home, They are 

generally stretches of eight to twelve utterances in which the 
or twice. A pattern drill is sometimes 


teaching point appears once 
appended to the dialogue, where the teaching point is drilled 
in individual sentences, often completely unrelated to the pre- 


ceding dialogue. 

Here is a sample of such a dialogue, where the teaching point 
is the past tense of the modal auxiliary shall in its affirmative 
and negative forms, 


should and shouldn't: 
. Fish again? 


A 

B. Why, I thought you liked fish. 

A. I do, of course, but not every day. We should have meat 
once in a while. 

B. You know that the doctor said you shouldn't have too 

A 

B 

A 


much meat. 
. Not too much doesn't mean none at all. 
. All right; tomorrow I'll roast some beef, but you'll have 
to give me more money. 
. More money! Why, can't y 
tion? 
B. Ican, but you can't live on imagination. 
Appended to this sort of dialogue one may find an oral or written 


drill such as the following: 


ou simply use your imagina- 


I. should 
(1) Appointment before you see the dentist. 
You make... 


(2) Drive more carefully. 
You drive... 


II.. shouldn't 
(1) Always contradict everybody. 
You always... 


(2) Jump on a bus once it's in motion. 
You jump..- 
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Note that the teaching point appears only once in the dialogue 
and that the repetition in the pattern drill is done by means of 
unrelated sentences. Thus the great learning advantages of 
association are lost in purely formal drill. This is typical of much 
of the teaching that has become fashionable today. 

The problem is how to combine both the advantages of 

context and the necessity of repetition to achieve optimum 
results. How can we construct drills containing repetition within 
context? 
2. The Stretch Dialogue. One solution to the problem is a type 
of dialogue parts of which may be expanded at will to increase 
the amount of natural repetition in a natural situation. We 
could call this a stretch dialogue, since the repetition within the 
context may be stretched to any desirable length. We shall here 
try to show how such a stretch dialogue works in practice, how it 
should be presented and used. 

All stretch dialogues start from a certain core, which may be 
available in the textbook but in most cases will have to be specially 
written by the teacher. The first thing to do, therefore, is to select 
or write the appropriate core dialogue which sufficiently illustrates 
the teaching point. After having presented this core dialogue, 
the teacher expands it at an appropriate place in order to give 
more repetition to the teaching point. 

Let us illustrate this by an example. Suppose that a class at an 
intermediate level is about to practise the above-mentioned 
teaching point, namely the Past tense of the modal auxiliary 
shall in its affirmative and negative forms should and shouldn't. 

After the presentation of the teaching point and the preliminary 
checking for comprehension, the teacher introduces a simple 
dialogue by first giving an outline of the context in which the 
dialogue is situated. For instance: *Mr Adams, a nervous business- 
man, is just back from a visit to the doctor's, and his wife would 
like to know what the doctor said.’ 

Mrs A.: Well, what did the doctor say? 

Mr A.: In the first place I should eat less fat. 

Mrs A.: I see. 

Mr A.: I should also take some exercise. 

Mrs A.: What about smoking? 

Mr A.: He said I shouldn’t smoke so much 

shouldn't smoke at all. 

Mrs A.: Didn't I always tell you you should stop smoking. 

You didn’t have to pay a doctor for that. 
3. Presenting the Core Dialogue. In order to obtain the full 
teaching value out of this dialogue, the teacher presents it in the 
following order: 

Step I. Write the dialogue on the blackboard. 


; in fact, I 
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Step II. Read the dialogue aloud naturall 
the pre-recorded dialogue. ha aa di ad 
uc Make a rapid question-and-answer comprehension 

Step IV. Take the dialogue sentence by sentence, drilling 
rhythm, intonation, and articulation individually and in 
chorus. 

Step V. Divide the class into two groups and have each take 
the role of one of the speakers, repeating in chorus. 

Step VI. Pick the two best learners and have them dramatise 
the dialogue. 

Step VII. Round-the-class drill in which each learner takes 
one sentence of the dialogue and his neighbour takes the 
following. 

Step VIII. Homework: The learners practise the model 
dialogue, if possible with the aid of a recording, until they 
have committed it to memory. 

4, Expanding the Core Dialogue. After the core dialogue has thus 
been mastered, it should be expanded at a place where it is 
possible to get maximum repetition of the teaching point. The 
nature of the repetition depends on the core dialogue which has 
been chosen. The best ones will include naturally repetitive situa- 
tions, such as a customs officer greeting travellers again and again 
with the same series of questions: ‘Where do you live? Did you 

broad?’ etc., or a waiter asking guests what they 


buy anything a 

want to eat, etc. There are many situations where repetition is a 

natural part of the context and these can be exploited in the 

stretching process. 
Keeping our core dialogue as an example, we pick a place 

where the teaching point can be repeated naturally within context. 

Mr Adams could, for instance, enumerate more of the doctor’s 

advice on what he should and what he shouldn't do. 

Mr A.: He also said I shouldn’t drink so much coffee. 

Mrs A.: What about whisky? 

Mr A.: I shouldn't have any alcohol at all. 

Mrs A.: And what should you have? 

Mr A.: Plenty of rest. 

Mrs A.: In other words, no work. 

Mr A.: Precisely. He also said I should stop worrying and 


enjoy life. 
Mrs A.: Wel 


myself. 
The teacher should now write this expanded part of the dialogue 


on the blackboard and proceed in the same way as he did for 
the presentation of the core dialogue. 
It is only after both parts of the dialo, 


II, so should I! I think T'll go and see that doctor 


gue have been mastered, 
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that the learner will be ready to take an active part in the stretching 
process by (1) varying the form of the teaching point, and (2) 
varying its context. : 

4.1. Varying the form. Keeping the context of the core dialogue 
stable, the teacher now guides the learners into variations of its 
form. He can, for instance, have the learners convert the indirect 
speech of the dialogue into direct speech by having the learner 
(let's call him Peter) assume the role of Mr Adams, and the others 
take their turns acting the role of the doctor. ‘Now, Peter is 
very tired and nervous’, the teacher tells the learners, ‘and you 
will advise him not to work so hard, to get more sleep, not to 
stay up late or anything else you think he should do.’ 

We might get something like this: 

A.: You look rather tired today, Peter. Maybe you 

shouldn't work so hard. 

B.: I think you should get a good night's sleep. 

Peter: Do you mean to say that I should skip my morning 

classes? 

B.: No, I mean that you shouldn’t stay up so late at night. 

C.: Maybe you should see a doctor. 

D.: I think it's football that tires you, Peter. You should 

do your homework rather than play so much football. 

Peter: I think you should all stop criticizing me. 

So far the first and second person have been used in direct 
speech. It is now necessary to drill the teaching point with the 
third person. One of the learners is therefore told to ask each 
learner what he suggests Peter should do to overcome his fatigue. 

It might turn out something like this: 
A.: Tom, what do you think Peter should do? 


B.: I think he should work less and not worry about his 
marks. 


C.: Do you agree, Mark? 
D.: No, I don't. I think Peter shouldn’t work at all, etc. 

To maintain interest in the teaching point, this would be the 
stage to bring in a game. The class remains divided into two 
groups (X and Y). Each member of each group takes his turn in 
suggesting what Peter should do. Then the teacher repeats the 
sentence, correcting it if necessary, and converts it into a question 
(‘should he do this?’), whereupon the entire opposite group reply 
in the negative (‘he shouldn't do this . . -). The teacher gives one 
point for each correct sentence and deducts a point for an incorrect 
sentence. 

Teacher: Mark, what do you suggest Peter should do? 

Xl: I think he should take a holiday. 

Teacher: He should take a holiday. (Turning to group Y) 
Should Peter take a holiday? 
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Y (all): No, he shouldn't. 

Teacher (turning to Y1): What do you suggest? 

Yi: I think he should take a tonic. 

Teacher: He should take a tonic. (Turning to group X) Should 

Peter take a tonic? 
X (all): No, he shouldn't, etc. 
If more activity of this sort is necessary, the process can be 

reversed, having the suggestions in the negative form (‘he shouldn't 
do this . . .’) and the replies in the affirmative form (‘he should do 


this. ..’). 


Once the teacher notices that the tempo of the answer is 


beginning to slow down, he can bring the discussion to an end 
with some appropriate remark, such as: ‘I think Peter isn’t the 
only one who is tired. Maybe we should stop for a while now, 


and take a break.’ 
ext. Now that the teaching point has been 


4.2. Varying the cont 
driven home, it should be integrated into the speech habits of 


the learner. This can be achieved through varying the context, 
thus giving the learner an opportunity to use the new form in 
as many situations as possible. 

Keeping in mind the learners’ ages, their level in the language, 
their social background, and their fields of interest, the teacher 
should now prepare the class to use the new form not only 


accurately and fluently, but independently. 
He may proceed step-by-step in the following order: 

Step I. List a number of everyday situations such as: taking the 
bus, on t he restaurant, giving a party, etc. 
Step II. List a number of questions as to what you should do 
and what you shouldmt do in a particular situation. Suppose 
the situation he chose is ‘Mrs 
are a few questions he would list: 

(1) Do you think Mrs R. should invite a lot of people or just 

a few friends? 
(2) Should she send out written invitations Or should she 
make the invitations by phone? 

(3) What do you think she should serve her guests? 

(4) Should she serve a cold buffet or just sandwiches? 

(5) What drinks should she serve? 
Step III. Construct the framework for the dialogue: Mrs Robinson 
is giving a party. She is about to discuss the guest list and the 
menu with her husband, who makes a few suggestions as to what 
she should do and what she shouldn’t do. He tells her that she 
shouldn't invite a crowd, but just a few friends, that she shouldn't 
go to the trouble of sending out written invitations, but phone 
the guests instead, that instead of a cold buffet she should just 
serve sandwiches, that she shouldn't bother about making a 
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cake, but rather buy one at the baker's shop, and as for drinks, 
that she should have a variety, etc. 

Once thé learners are equipped with this framework, they 
construct their own dialogues at home and bring them to class. 
The teacher then chooses the best ones and has them dramatised 
by the best learners. 

These dialogues can then be written by the class in the form 
of short anecdotes as homework. 

After the learners have mastered the technique of writing 
these dialogues, they may be asked to choose their own situations. 

Since these dialogues are in a way ‘made to measure’, one 
cannot expect to find many appropriate ones in the traditional 
textbooks. The teacher can use the composition of these dialogues 
as an opportunity to adapt his teaching material to the specific 
needs and interests of his class; this is one of the best ways to 
gain the learner's attention and participation, to have him feel 
the need to express himself and thus engage unconsciously in 
the process of language learning. 

Conclusion. 'The stretch dialogue seems to be one way of fulfilling 
the requirements of contextualization and repetition simultan- 
eously. It becomes an appropriate medium for exercising those 
important but subtle teaching points in the language which, like 
the modal auxiliary, depend so much on context. Although this 
technique is most appropriate at the intermediate level, it can 


be useful at the advanced level and can also be used, to a limited 
extent, with beginners. 


Making it Real: 
3. Lost and Found 


JOHN PARRY 


THERE IS ONLY one test of success in language teaching, 
and that is whether or not our pupils become able to use the lan- 
guage for the purposes we had in mind when we started. All 
theory and practice have to be measured against this standard. 
In schools where English is taught as a second language with 
the aim of eventually making it the medium of instruction in all 
subjects, the role of the English teacher has been to develop 
the skills of the reading and writing. Even oral drills have been 
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based on the written forms of the language, and conversational 
English has largely been neglected. As anyone who has taught 
in second-language schools knows, the point is always reached 
when teachers begin to complain of the low standard of spoken 
English among the pupils. Yet so tied are we to the written forms 
of English that conversation is very seldom taught. Moreover, 
without a basis in conversation, written English itself becories 
insensitive and inelegant. 

In my previous two articles in this series, I suggested ways of 
introducing conversational English to young children in their 
first two years of primary school. By using models, by setting 
up classroom shops and market stalls, by allowing children to 
act out everyday situations, the teacher can help to bring English 
to life. It becomes something more than a school subject. It 
begins to infiltrate into their total awareness, and to appear in 

his link with the reality 


their speech at home and at play. T! 
outside the classroom js essential for small children if the language 


is to have any meaning for them at all beyond being a class ritual, 
and perhaps not only for young learners but for older pupils as 
well. Spoken English always takes place within a social situation: 
we speak and are understood (and this in itself implies at least 
two people, a speaker and a listener), we listen and we respond, 
we ask questions and are answered, we express feelings and expect 

situation in the artificial conditions of the 


reaction. Acting à 3 : d 
classroom is not the same as taking part in a situation in real life, 
but it is closer to reality than structure drills or reading aloud and 


therefore has its place with these other techniques in English 


teaching. . ý > n 
Acting à situation 1n the classroom involves organisation. 
out three children to the front of the 


While it is useful to bring 
form while the others look on, the 


class and allow them to per e 
teacher must also ensure that every child has a full opportunity 


to join in. This, of course, is best arranged if the class is divided 


into smallish groups, with each group doing its own work. 
While some groups are involved in word-matching cards, 
drawing, colouring pictures, and similar activities, the teacher 
is able to introduce a new situation play to one group only. In 
schools where group work is not practised, the best approach 


introduce the play to the whole class, possibly at 


is probably to 
the start using, for ‘actors’, drawings, models, or à flannelgraph 


rather than children. The next stage would then be to bring out 
children to the front of the class to act the situation while the others 
look on. After this has been repeated with several groups of chil- 
dren, the lesson could be reinforced by returning to the drawings 
to flannelgraph and possibly introducing a structure drill based on 


part of the conversation. 
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Here is one little play that may be handled in this fashion: 
Bill walks around looking for something. 
John: What are you looking for? 
Bill: My bag. I’m looking for my bag. 
John: Why? Have you lost it? 
Bill: Yes, I’ve lost it. Have you seen it? 
John: No, I haven't. Have you looked under the desk? 
Bill: Oh, yes! Here it is! 
This little play is suitable for use in the second or third year of 
English. It should be repeated enough for the children to learn 
the words by heart. After it has been practised, it may be extended 
by making the characters look in several places before they find 
the bag. 
John: Have you looked under the desk? 
under the table? 
behind the cupboard? 
by the window? 
In this way a form of structure drill can grow easily out of the 
simple conversation. Situations which allow repetition are the 
most useful in this respect. For example: 
Mary has found a book. 
Mary: Whose book is this? I'll ask Jane. (She goes to Jane.) 
Hello, Jane. Is this your book? 
Jane: No, it isn’t my book. 
Mary: Then whose book is it? I'll ask Bill. (She goes to Bill) 
Hello, Bill. Is this your book? 
Jane could ask three or four people before she finds the owner. 
This sort of situational exercise is not only for young children. 
It is also useful for higher classes in the primary school, as well 
as for secondary school practice. The language used for higher 
classes will be more complicated, but the basic form of the drill 
will remain the same: a play with situations which are realistic 
and allow repetition. The play about the lost book could be made 
more sophisticated in this way: 
Mary and Helen have found a book. 
Helen: Look at this book. Whose book is it? 
Mary: I don’t know. I don’t know whose book it is. There’s 
Jane. Go and ask Jane. 
Helen: (Goes to Jane.) Hello, Jane. Is this your book? 
Jane: No, it isn’t mine. 
Helen: Then whose book is it? 
Jane: I don’t know. I don’t know whose book it is, There’s 
John. Go and ask John. 
And so on. 
The variations on this situation are m 


c any. It can be adapted 
to drill many different Structures, 


such as She said it wasmt hers, 
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She doesn't know whose book it is, It isn't hers, and so on. The 
repetitive exercise is ideally suited for language work at any level 

These situation plays also involve their own discipline. They 
must not only be fairly repetitive and easy to remember. They 
must also be realistic, and this means using all the devices of 
conventional English such as incomplete sentences and contrac- 
tions. These devices help the flow of conversation, and we must 
hem. The instinct of many teachers seems 


not hesitate to use t| 
to be against practising, for instance, short answers to questions 


of the type often found in conversation. 
e.g. What are you doing? Eating a mango. 


What are you looking for? My bag. 
Where is he? Over there. 
Under the table. 


Where is it? 
Traditionally we have taught full statements in answer to such 
questions. But if we expect pupils to develop skill in conversa- 
tional English, we must teach these forms as well as the full state- 
ment and the time to do this is surely from the very beginning, for 
it is in the first couple of years that we can best develop in our 
pupils an instinct for the rhythm and character of English. 

If this instinct is to be developed, a close link with reality is 
essential and this means giving the children English which they 
can use in their daily lives in the classroom and—this is our hope— 


outside in the school compound, in the street, and at home. Just 
ill often repeat in their private moments at home 


some of the games and songs they have learned in school, so we 
may also expect them to reproduce unconsciously in play the 
English that they are using in class. The important thought here is 
in the word using, for children in the first two years of primary 
school particularly are not so much studying English as using it. 
In ‘making it real’ we are essentially providing them with oppor- 
tunities for the use of English. Some of these opportunities are 
genuine situations, 4S when we say Please give me the book, and 
mean it. ; mulated, because kitchens, markets, shops, 


Many are simu 
streets are outside the classroom. 


Note for our contributors 
utors are urged to send in outlines or suggestions only, in 


Would-be contrib 

the first instance, and not to send complete articles, All manuscripts should 
be typed in double spacing, leaving wide margins at the top and bottom of 
the page and on either side. Footnotes should be placed not at the end of 
the typescript but as close as possible to the sentence to which they refer. 


Teaching English as a Second 
Language through a 
Children’s Theatre Group 


CARLTON SAMARAJIWA 


THE EXPANSION of teacher-training programmes for 
teachers of English in Ceylon has led to fresh experiments in the 
teaching of English as a second language. This article deals with 
one such experiment tried out at the Government Teachers’ 
College at Maharagama, Colombo—a Children’s Theatre Group. 
The inspiration for this experiment came from the senior lecturer 
in English there, Mr Douglas Walatara, who had seen such 
theatre groups in England when he went there on a British 
Council scholarship. 

The experiment of a Children’s Theatre Group in Colombo 
was tried out to teach English as a second language. Before this, 
drama had been attempted by the teacher-trainees but was found 
to be a waste of time, in view of the pupils’ poor command of 
even the rudiments of English, 

The present experiment is not concerned with teaching English 
in an active sense but with enabling pupils to understand the 
emotive and connotational meanings of the bare structures 
learnt in the classroom. The projected playlet is circulated 
among the schools in the neighbourhood in story form. In the 
schools, the regular teachers get the children to read the story 
well in advance of the performance, so that it will be familiar 
to them by the time the theatre group performs it. 

Each playlet is performed twice by the group in a normal 
35-minute period, first as dumb show and then with dialogue. 


possible use has to be made of this limited time to teach English. 
It is teaching therefore t 
with. 
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This is also an experiment which ma i 
child’s natural interest in dramatic aod at rm nae 
c pend motivation for learning English. paar 
e fo! owing is a record of the procedure followed for teaching 
i NAE of ‘The Dog in the Manger’ to a second-year English 
The teacher created the necessary atmosphere by telling the 
pupils that they were going to watch a play acted without words 
and that the story would be related after this dumb show. The 
show was then put on, with the actors—the dog, the cows, and the 
farmer—wearing masks. This dumb show was performed so well 
that the pupils had no doubt at all as to what the story was about. 
After this performance, the teacher asked the class such 
questions as Did you like the show?, Who were the animals?, 
Who was the man ?, and What did the dog do ?, to initiate discussion. 
The next step was the actual story-telling. The story was put up 
on the blackboard with a picture to illustrate it, After the story 
was told, the teacher read it aloud to the class. Then the class 
read it aloud in groups and individually. 


The final stage was the dialogue-play with the children partici- 
tors’ questions. The following is the 


pating by answering the aci 

kind of dialogue which helped to bring the pupils into active 

participation: 

Dog: Good morning, children. 

Pupils: Good morning. 

Dog: I am a dog. What am I, children? 

Pupils: You area dog. 

Dog: Iam the farmer’s watch-dog. I can bark, I can jump, I can 
run. Whose dog am I, children? 


Pupils: You are the farmer’s watch-dog. 
Dog: Oh! I feel sleepy. I must find a place to sleep. Here is a 


manger. What is this, children? 


Pupils: That is a manger. 
Dog: This is à good place for me to sleep. I am going to sleep 
here. What am I going to do, children? 


Pupils: You are going to sleep. 
(The cows come on the stage) 
Cows: Good morning, children. 


Pupils: Good morning. 
Cows: We are cows, children. What are we? 


Pupils: You are cows. 
Cows: We eat grass. What do we eat? 


Pupils: You eat grass. 
Cows: Weare hungry. We must eat something. Here is our manger. 


There is straw in it. What is there in the manger, children? 
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Pupils: There is straw in the manger. 

Cows: We are going to eat some straw. (They try to eat the straw 
but the dog barks and drives them away.) It’s terrible, children. 
There is a dog in our manger. He won’t let us eat the straw. 
What is there in the manger, children? 

Pupils: There is a dog in the manger. 

Cows: It’s terrible, children. What shall we do? 

Pupils: Call the farmer. 

(The cows moo loudly. The farmer enters and sees the dog in 
the manger.) ; 

Farmer: Good morning, children. 

Pupils: Good morning. 

Farmer: J am a farmer. What am I, children? 

Pupils: You are a farmer. 

Farmer: My watch-dog is in the manger. He is a selfish dog. He 
won't eat the straw and he will not allow the cows to eat it. 
What kind of a dog is he, children? 

Pupils: He is a selfish dog. 


The success of this dialogue depends on careful preparation, 

so that only known structures are used. To assist the pupils there 
is also a chorus of teacher-trainees, who first answer the actors’ 
questions. The pupils then repeat the answers after them. When 
the pupils become familiar with this kind of question-answer 
dialogue, they will be able to participate more freely and spon- 
taneously. 
, Another factor that makes for the effectiveness of this technique 
is careful grading of the stories according to the age and level of 
attainment of the class. Stories already known in the mother 
tongue are ideally suited for this purpose. 


The Composition of Exercises 


CHITRA FERNANDO 
Education Department, Colombo, Ceylon 
A TEACHER may have to compose his own exercises if 


(a) The exercises in the class text are insufficient to meet the 
demands of the class; 


(b) The exercises do not meet the specific needs of the class at a 
given time. 


This situation may arise in countries like India, Ceylon, and 
Malaysia, where English is studied as à second language and 
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where the same Engl'sh texts are often used.t Such texts certainly 
cater for students studying English as a second language and 
they are not based on the specific linguistic problems of Indians, 
Ceylonese, and Malaysians. The teacher may, therefore, have to 
compose his own exercises based on the ‘trouble spots’ which 
arise as a result of the differences between the first and second 
language of his class. 
Such exercises should be intended mainly as practice on the 
he preceding reading lesson—not as 


teaching points made in t 
tests. The exercises in a test paper have a different purpose and 


therefore a different ‘structure’. A test will either be diagnostic— 
that is, it will reveal the extent of the student’s knowledge (or 
ignorance) or it will be evaluative—just how effectively has the 
student assimilated a session's work? Since a test will cover a 
fairly large corpus of material the examiner will naturally include a 
wide range of items in his paper. An exercise in a reader-cum- 


grammar will be either ‘preventive’ or remedial. The exercise- 
maker will, therefore, narrow its range to one or two items, 
unless his intention is revision, for skilful repetition of a structural 
item or pattern is one of the advantages of a good practice 


exercise. On the other hand, it would be both uneconomical and 
pointless to test the same item twice. — i 
It is up to the teacher to discover which of the various types 


of exercises available to him will best solve his pupils’ problems. 


The substitution table, for instance, is excellent for drilling formal 
linguistic items an 


d sentence patterns. The repetition of the same 
form or the same order, the only difference being a minor lexical 
variation, enables the teacher to ‘pound away’ at the difficulty 
‘as if at a drum’. 


Example: 


Make ten sentences from the following table: 


a Chinese lantern. 


paris two paper boats. 
Rupa is going to make a pot of tea. 
some paper chains. 


a kite. 


though excellent for relatively ‘mechani- 
d order is not as suitable for solving a 


d of linguistic problem. 


pstitution table, 
cal’ features like form an 


But the su 


different kin 


MUR 

1g, V. Gatenby, A Direct Method English Course (Longmans Green, 
London and Toronto, reprinted 1962); J. Hemming and E. V. Gatenby, 
Absorbing English (Longmans Green, London, 6th Hongkong impression); 
]. Morris, English By Stages (Macmillan, London. 1954). 
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The confusion of by and with, for instance, is a very common 
error in the work of Sinhala students of English. In English one 


or Tamil ‘structuring’ to his experiences. A Sinhala student may 
say ‘I cut bread by a knife’ or ‘I came with a bus’, in which case 


Example: 
Fill in the blanks with by or with: 
1. I come to school — car on Mondays, 
2. I play netball — . the girls in my class. 
3. The teacher wipes the blackboard — the duster, 
4. I write —— a ball point pen. 
5. Tomorrow I will come to schoo] —__ bus. 
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table in English in Step 1 and their correct association with the 
two quantifiers, a lot of and many, in Step 2. 


Example: 
sweets oil flour customers salesman 


vinegar shop milk money rice 
Arrange the words given above in the following columns and use a lot of 


and many, wherever suitable: 
Countable Uncountable 


The exercise-maker needs to keep certain principles in mind. 
One such principle is that of contextualization. Contextualization 
is based on the assumption that a language is a system in which 
every item or structural pattern gains its meaning from implicit 
contrast with other items and patterns. The English tenses, for 
example, require much more than single sentences if their function 
and range of occurrence is to be clearly grasped by the student. An 
exercise on the present perfect is given below as an example of 
what I mean. 

The chief aspects of the present perfect are: 

(a) action which is complete and, often, measurable; . 
(b) present relevance, ie. the action and its results are still 
pertinent in some way. e : 

These are the features I have stressed in my sample exercise. 
I have assumed that the other verb patterns used have already 


been taught. 


Sit Ho cuneo words from within the brackets and rewrite the following 
MET hk morning. Soma (is eating, has eaten) her breakfast. She is enjoying 
2. a pes "She (is going to lose, has lost) her pen. The teacher 
ape is dirty. Soma (is going to sweep, has swept) it. Then 


3. The Cass i 
it wi an. 
4 Sate e Soma (has finished, finished) her lessons. She is going 


5 m night, Soma (is going, has gone) to bed. She is fast asleep. 


Another useful ‘principle’ that the exercise-maker should keep 
in mind is the use of vocabulary with which the student is thorough- 
ly familiar. This ensures that his full attention is directed to the 
item being practised. The same point applies to the content of the 
exercises. A mere assemblage of words as in the well-known 
‘The pen of my aunt’s gardener’ may be structurally correct but 
it can hardly have meaning in terms of the student's own 
experience. As a result the item or structure that is being practised 
will leave only a vague impression on his mind. 

Apart from familiarity of vocabulary and content, the effec- 
tiveness of an exercise is enhanced if the items within its compass 
are presented as a related sequence. Such a procedure makes the 
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exercise more meaningful and satisfying for students, though of 
course, unrelated sequences are sometimes unavoidable. 

A final point. Each item in an exercise must have only one 
possible answer. Alternative answers weaken the effectiveness of 
an exercise. 

An attempt has been made above to indicate some of the 
main considerations which should guide the exercise-maker in 
his work. Whatever the type of exercise—substitution, selection, 
matching, or transformation—it must clarify and reinforce the 
student’s comprehension of what is being practised. Otherwise 
his performance will be random and fortuitous and though he 
may score high marks on his exercises, his free composition will 
reveal the very errors these exercises seek to prevent or to remedy. 
A student must be made to think and a well-constructed exercise 
should stimulate him rather in the same way as a puzzle does. 


English Teaching in the Middle East 


A Case of Diversity: a Need for Co-ordination 


RAJA T. NASR 


Director, Centre for English Language Research and Teaching, 
American University of Beirut, Beirut, Lebanon 


IN 1964 the Agency for International Development in Washing- 
ton, D.C., made available to the American University of Beirut a 
grant for the establishment of the first regional Centre for English 
Language Research and Teaching. The basic purposes of the 
Centre are conceived to be: 


(a) co-ordinating an academic programme at the university lead- 
ing to the degree of Master of Arts in the teaching of English 
as a foreign language; 

(b) operating a research programme aimed at the production of 
materials and aids for teachers in the area; 

(c) conducting in-service programmes for teachers of English 
during the academic year; 

(d) acting as consultants to the various ministries of education 
on matters pertaining to the teaching of English in their 
countries; and 

(e) planning and carrying out various studies and activities 
(curriculum revision, preparation of tests, etc.) on the basis 
of specific requests from ministries, schools, or colleges. 
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This article, stemming from our experiences at the centre, is 
meant to give a bird’s-eye view of some of the diverse conditions 
of English teaching in a few Middle Eastern countries and to 
point out the need for concerted and co-ordinated efforts in 
trying to raise existing standards. 

Four factors seem, to a very large extent, to determine the 


standard of English in any one country. The first factor is the 


administrative set-up OF organisational hierarchy in the educa- 
glish. In some countries there 


tional system as it pertains to En. 
are directors of elementary and secondary education with no 


one under them responsible directly for the various subjects 
taught. In other countries there are general inspectors in the 
ministry and other inspectors in various parts of the country. 
The inspectors, in these cases, are not necessarily trained in any 


specific area such as Science or English. From the organisational 
point le. Each one of 


of view, Jordan presents à model examp. 
the ten districts in the kingdom has an office of education with 
a director general, à director of compulsory education, and a 
director of secondary education. Un 


der these directors there isa 
supervisor for each subject taught in the school system. English, 
therefore, has one supervisor in each district. More than half of 
the ten supervisors in Jordan have had formal training in the 
teaching of English as à foreign language 1n the United Kingdom 
or in the United States and plans are being made for the training 
of the other supervisors. For the dissemination of technical infor- 
for the in-service training of teachers, and for the general 
up-grading of English teaching standards, such trained supervisors 
dispensable. y 
The second factor ini ing the standard of English is the 
lification of English teachers, (a) in English, and (b) as 
f teachers are seriously deficient 
eas. In some cases the teachers’ English 
:c nnintelligi nd the problem is perpetuated since the students 
5 unintelligible, P glish. ire of these teachers, it must 
kilful as teachers. In other cases, the 
k what may be considered passable or good English, 
g as teachers. It is these, however, 
hopeful cases. ‘One can accomplish a great deal 
] raw material 


are absolutely in 
fluencr 


teachers Spea 
but they lack any 
who are the more "Une ] 
with them in short training periods if the essentia 
(language proficiency) is there. i 

The third factor is the curriculum. In some countries one can 
find a variety of texts used without a thorough evaluation of these 
texts from the point of view of their adaptability and yalidity, 
both linguistically and culturally. In other worse cases, the system 
of examinations determines the specific texts used. For example, 
in one school system the dictation part of the the final government 
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examination prompted many schools to adopt the undesirable 
textbook from which the dictation passage was taken. There is 
no guarantee, of course, that the same text will be used for 
subsequent examination, making the switch to it entirely unneces- 
sary. Some countries, however, are making an effort to prepare 
texts that are really suitable for use by their own students. Iran 
and Libya are among these. Jordan is currently studying the 
possibility and desirability of reforming their entire testing 
system with a view of improving educational content and 
methods. 

The fourth factor is the extent to which foreign agencies are 
contributing to the training of teachers and to the teaching of 
English. Here again various countries receive diverse types of 
help. Although practically each country has no less than five 
or six foreign agencies working in it, it seems that these agencies 
concentrate their work in various areas, For example, in Morocco 
the French have contributed a sizable number of English teachers 
(over 80 per cent of the the total). UNESCO has concentrated on 
teacher training and a language laboratory in Rabat, Morocco. 
Libya is receiving great help in its personnel from the British 
Council. Although not all of the twenty-four Britishers in Libya 
are supported by the British Council, the Council nevertheless 
screens and recruits them all. Iran has 275 Peace Corps volunteers 
assisting in the teaching of English. Other types of foreign help 
come in the form of Ford Foundation grants (e.g. a language 
laboratory in Baghdad, Iraq) and experts (e.g. in Lebanon), 
USIS summer workshops for teachers of English (e.g. in Damascus, 
Syria and Tehran, Iraq), Fulbright-Hayes grantees (e.g. one in 
Morocco and two in Iraq), American Language (Cultural) Centers 
(e.g. in Lebanon, Iraq, Libya, etc.), U.S.A.I.D. scholarships (in 
several countries), British Council scholarships (in several 
countries), Voluntary Service Overseas (e.g. in Jordan and Libya), 
and others. 

While the contribution of foreign agencies in the field of 
English teaching is very significant, it can have a yet greater 
impact, (a) if all the foreign agencies co-operated in an over-all 
programme in English teaching and in teacher training, and (b) if 
these foreign agencies and the local ministries of education jointly 
worked out a blue-print for the development of English teaching. 
In this way unnecessary duplication of effort would be avoided 
and each agency, while working independently on a specific 
project, would be contributing something definite towards the 
realization of the agreed-upon general objectives. 

The Centre for English Language Research and Teaching at 
the American University of Beirut is currently working on 
a general survey of the English teaching needs of various 
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countries! in the Middle East and Africa. The results of these 
studies would either indicate the nature of assistance that the 
Centre itself might render, or serve as a guide to local ministries 
and foreign agencies in their endeavours. The Centre, meanwhile. 
is concentrating some of its efforts in the development of the MA. 
programme at the university and in the preparation of some teach- 
ing materials as well as the operation of a few in-service pro- 
grammes for teachers of English in Lebanon and Jordon. 


The Teaching of English in Kuwait 


NAYEF KHARMA 


Inspector of English, Kuwait 


THIS ARTICLE cannot be more than a quick survey of the 
i ching in Kuwait, with brief references 


ific problems. Some views expoun- 
ded here are personal an T arily reflect the official 
standpoint of the Ministry of Education, where I am currently 
working as Chief Inspector of English. I shall try, therefore, to 
distinguish between the personal and official points of view 


wherever necessary. 


wajt and Britain dates back to the last few 


ineteenth century. On 23 January 1899 a treaty 
iti ction of the then sheikhdom 


signed. (This treaty was revoked 
: 5 In addition, re lasting effect, was 
in 1961) oil i Kuwait by an Anglo-American Company 
ation of the huge reserves as from the 


nineteen pan i ith India, where English was and still is 
unication. Later, when large 
of students had to be sent abroad, some of them to the 

ica and to the United Kingdom, English 
had to become, out of necessity, one of the most essential subjects 
on the school curriculum. Thus English has always been important 
to the inhabitants of Kuwait. They needed it for political, 


economic, and academic reasons. 


Jordan, Kenya, Lebanon, 


a 
1A fghanistan, Cyprus, Ethiopia, Iran, Iraq, 
Tunis, Turkey, and Yemen. 


Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Pakistan, Sudan, Syria, 
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The first—what may be called proper—school, Al Mubarakiya, 
was established in 1912, but such an unorthodox subject as English 
could never be thought of at the time. Even geography was 
considered a sacrilegious innovation and had to be dropped. A 
modest contribution to the teaching of English in Kuwait was 
made, however, by the American Mission. The Rev. Dr Calverley, 
minister in charge at the time, seems to have started English 
classes in his own house as early as 1919. Although these classes 
were continued until 1934, they never developed into a formal 
school. Students learnt English individually in their leisure time. 
These classes are referred to here not so much because they had 
any direct and far-reaching effects upon the teaching of English, 
the number of students never exceeding 45 at any time, but because 
they were significant of the people’s attitude towards the teaching 
of English. The Rev. Dr Jong, who was in charge of the classes 
from 1928 till 1932, believes that they helped to give an impetus to 
the foundation of Al Ahmadiya school and were responsible for 
the relatively modern line it came to adopt. 

Thus in 1920 Al Ahmadiya school was founded under the 
patronage of the ruling Sheikh Ahmad Al Jabir—and English 
was taught right from the beginning. It has been taught in all 
sorts of schools ever since. 

In 1936 the first Council of Education was set up, and the 
first group of qualified teachers was invited from Palestine to 
try and build up a simple educational system based on modern 
lines. Since then development and progress have continued, and 
teachers, administrators, inspectors, and other educationists have 
been brought from Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and other Arab 
countries. 

Until 1956-7 the school ladder consisted of seven primary and 
four secondary years, and just before 1947 an extra secondary 
year was added to prepare pupils for the London Matriculation. 
English was taught from the fourth elementary class onwards, 
i.e. for eight years in the general section and for nine in the special 
form. The number of weekly periods varied between seven and 
nine in the different classes. 

In 1956-7, however, and on the recommendation of two Arab 
educational experts, Drs Kabbani and Akrawi (especially invited 
to examine the educational system in Kuwait), the scale was 
divided into four elementary, four intermediate, and four secon- 
dary years. At the end of the twelfth year the student was to sit for 
the secondary school examination sponsored and accepted by 
the authorities in the United Arab Republic. Unfortunately, 
owing to the new division of the scale, English had to be started 
one year later, i.e. in the first intermediate class (or what would 
have been formerly called the fifth elementary class). Moreover, 
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the number of weekly periods remained the same, instead of 
increasing considerably to make up for the year lost. This position 
has lasted until the present day: eight years of English at the rate 
of eight periods per week (except in the third and fourth secondary 
classes, science section, where the number of weekly periods is 


seven only). 


Modern Developments and Present Situation 
Until 1963-64 the books used, particularly in the first four years 
of laying the groundwork for more. advanced studies, over- 
emphasized the accumulation of vocabulary and started with 
silent reading at a very early age, thus to a great extent disregard- 
ational fluency, which is proving now to be a very 
strong stimulus to the mastery of the other language skills. It 
gives meaning and purpose to the learning of a foreign language by 
showing that the language i be used in living 
situations as à real means of communication. In the absence of 
such a stimulus our students seemed to gradually lose interest 
in the language and tended to become more bookish and to 
deteriorate. Thus d of English attained at the end of 
the secondary stage was unsatisfactory and did not fulfil the 
requirements aimed atin the syllabus. A large number of secondary 
school leavers were se iversities abroad and a considerable 
the U.K. or the U.S.A., where some of them 
wo years learning English and trying to reach 
d required by the university. Moreover, even those 
ho took up various occupations 
dary school discovered, to their disappoint- 
ish (especially the oral part of it) was inade- 
did not serve their purp 


understandably concerned. — E 
This state of affairs necessitated an overall re-examination of 
the English syllabus, the books used, the methods of teaching 


employed, and the question of teacher training to prepare the 
teachers to undertake the tremendous task of a grassroots 
change. ' 

Thus during the academic year 1962-3 (when I first came to 
be inspector of English) a new course entitled *Living English 
for the Arab World', by W. S. Allen and Ralph Cooke, was 

in the following year. The course was thoroughly 
tion. It was found to be based on some 
of the scientific principles underlying the methods of foreign- 
language teaching recently advocated and used in the U.S. and 
elsewhere. The most important of these principles is the aural- 


oral approac 
youngsters an 


examined before adop 
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emphasis on the structures of the language rather than on 
ary. 
i ors major problem was: how to persuade the teachers, 
or at least a certain number of them, to forget all about the 
traditional methods they had been applying for years and switch 
over to a quite different approach. At the same time, without 
such orientation, any course, however good it may be, is doomed 
to meet with failure. Thus during the mid-year vacation of March 
1963 a very intensive teacher-training course was conducted. 
About half the active teachers attended it. Both the writers of the 
new course, helped by British Council lecturers from Kuwait 
and Bahrain, the inspectors of English, and some capable senior 
teachers from our schools, participated in the course. The main 
principles underlying the books were explained by the authors 
-and tutorials dealt with details. Strangely enough, the teachers 
were quite easily turned towards the new course and seemed 
very anxious to adopt it. The whole text of the first book of the 
course, including the oral drill, was put on tape. So were the 
lectures by the two authors. Every single school had a copy each. 

In 1963-4 the first book of the course was a great success. 
Everybody was pleased with it: teachers, pupils, and parents 
alike. The pupils in particular were very happy with their oral 
fluency, and the age-old hostility towards learning foreign 
languages came to an end. This was an excellent start. But it was 
only a small part of the job. The campaign had to be kept up 
very vigorously, and certain problems, not formerly thought 
of, had to be discussed and solved. Among these problems was 
the length of the book, which could not be covered during one 
school year. Another was the matter of adequate preparation 
for reading aloud and of the transition from the purely oral 
phase to reading aloud by recognition of the letters, letter com- 
binations, etc. A third was the problem of spelling. Other problems 
arose as the second book was used in the following year, and 
Still more problems had to be solved when the third book was 
put into use the year after that. This year the fourth book, which 
completes the basic course, is being used, and the pupils will sit 
for their public intermediate examination in all subjects, including 
English. 

Icannot enter into detailed discussion of each of these problems. 
Some have been totally or partly solved. Others still await 
solution, but none seems to be insurmountable. With thought, 
experimentation, perseverance, and the co-operation of pupils, 
teachers, inspectors, and the educational authorities, the proper 
solution will, I hope, be found in time. I shall therefore mention 
only a few of the most persistent problems. 

In my opinion (shared by almost all the English-teaching 
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specialists invited to examine the state of affairs here, most 
prominent among whom have been Dr W. R. Lee and Mr W. S. 
Allen) the major problem confronting us concerns the quality 
and training of the teachers. In the first place, Kuwaiti teachers 
of English are almost wholly absent from the scene (two part-time 
male and less than ten female teachers in all, only one or two 
with a university degree). All the other teachers (about 500 in 
the current academic year) are non-Kuwaiti Arabs recruited 
from the more advanced Arab countries. Some (including 
inspectors) come from the U.A.R. on loan for four years. The 
majority work on contract. About 70 per cent have obtained 
their B.A. in English from an Arab university. About 25 per 
cent are graduates of teacher training institutes with some 
special training in teaching English. The other 5 per cent or 
less are old hands who have had only secondary school education 
and who often prove to be very good teachers, particularly in the 
preliminary stages of English teaching. The standard of English, 
especially among the university graduates, is fairly high, but the 
majority are expectedly deficient in two ways. In the first place 
they have not had any special instruction or training, either at 
the university oF at any other institute, in methods of teaching 
foreign languages. Secondly, it is only natural not to expect from 
them a high standard of oral fluency, so important as a means of 
stimulating pupils, simply because Very few of these teachers 
have had any contact with English-speaking people or have ever 

the United States. Consequently, though their 


ritain or a 
eeno iom of single words is often acceptable, their stress 
Pod intonation leave much to be desired. Graduates of teacher 


training institutes, OD the other hand, have had some training, 


i methods of teaching a particular set book, but 
usually in the f a lower standard. Moreover, there is 


ir English is o Á À 
ngorells ur ene of teachers of English, especially women 
avers Is the ministry to recruit 


fact which often compe 
Leica qualifications far below those necessary for teaching 
LY well. But, generally speaking, almost all teachers are 


z :ng and try their best to improve their English and to 
hard t themselves closely at least with the method of teaching 


oks in use. " i " 

cens a no prospect of Kuwait becoming self-sufficient 
in teachers of English within the next ten or possibly twenty years. 
utes provide the country with 


The two teacher training institute 
teachers for kindergartens and primary schools only, and the 
university, opened in 1966, may not attract great numbers of 


students who will take up teaching as a profession, simply 
because there are and will be, for the next ten years, better 
opportunities for them elsewhere. Thus one major solution 
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seems to be what has been recommended again and again by the 
inspectorate of English and by all the English-teaching experts 
who have visited Kuwait. A certain number of those teachers 
working on contract (those coming on loan from the U.A.R. 
generally have either training or experience or both) are to be 
given the opportunity to be trained locally and abroad, for 
various periods of time. In-service training has been going on 
for the last four years, but the programme slackened a little last 
year owing to the shortage of inspectors and the absence of a 
training section at the inspectorate. The situation is better now. 
The in-service training courses have varied in length and useful- 
ness, but they have proved to be insufficient. Training abroad is 
still essential, and since it is too expensive for teachers to go on 
their own, it is left to the Ministry of Education to provide some 
help. It is understandable that the ministry should be reluctant 
to spend money on non-Kuwaitis, but after all it is Kuwaiti 
pupils who will benefit from the money thus spent. Selection 
may be made from among those who have worked for a number 
of years in Kuwait and financial help may be extended on condi- 
tion of further service in Kuwait. There are various summer 
courses in Britain and the States; and those leaders in the field, 
such as senior teachers, may be sent for a year to obtain a diploma 
in the teaching of English as a foreign language. There are many 
capable teachers who are willing to accept the ministry’s terms 
for a short-term or long-term scholarship, and I cannot think of 
a better alternative to the solution of this problem. The tendency 
of the ministry to recruit native speakers of English from Britain 
may be of some help. Twenty-two such teachers have been teaching 
in Kuwait this year. But it remains to be seen how successful the 
experiment will prove. 

Another partial solution of the problem of the shortage of 
teachers was suggested last year by the UNESCO expert as well 
as the inspectorate of English: that the English syllabus at the 
teacher training institute should be modified considerably to 
allow for a special section where students with special interest 
and competence in English would have the opportunity to take 
an intensive course of English during the last two years. After 
graduation they would be sent to the U.K. or U.S.A. to obtain a 
TEFL diploma. So equipped, they would be able to start teaching 
English to the first few classes of the intermediate stage. With 
the present rate of enrolment at teacher training institutes the 
percentage of those choosing English teaching as a profession, 
however small it may be, will certainly satisfy part of the increasing 
need for teachers of English. On the other hand, graduates of 
the Department of English at the University of Kuwait will in a 
few years satisfy another part of that grave need. 
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Other Helpful Measures 

1. Starting English Earlier. As stated earlier in this article, we used 
to teach nine years of English before 1957, when the 4/4/4 
educational scale was introduced. It is still my belief that this 
ninth year can be of great help. However, it would be almost 
impossible to recruit enough teachers for an additional year at 
the elementary stage. Thus the idea has been temporarily dropped. 
It must be picked up again later. 
2. The Language Laboratory. It is my firm belief now that the 
language laboratory must be looked upon only as an aid to the 
mastery of certain specific language skills. We have only one 
laboratory, which has been used experimentally for remedial 
work at the secondary stage. For various reasons, it has not 
been a success and was moved last year to an intermediate 
school, where more experiments in its use will be conducted 
with children learning English in the first or the second year. 
We must wait to see the results of our experiments. 

3. Television. Two years ago the Ministry of Education began to 
think seriously of introducing television into schools. Two 
American experts Were invited to study the situation and make 
recommendations. This they did, but no action has yet been 
taken. We now have one ready-made American adult-orientated 
programme, which I am supervising. It is only partially useful 


to our students. 
er Courses. The first one was conducted last 


4. Intensive Summ 
dary school graduates who were going on to 


summer, for secon 
universities where English is the medium of instruction. Although 
s only, the cost proved to be too high for the 


it lasted for six week: 

number of regularly attending students; yet I consider it a success 
since 25 per cent of the regular attenders were helped to reach 
the standard of English required by American universities—still 
far below that required by similar British institutions. Such 
courses here or abroad, however, are a necessity for the next four 
years, by which time we hope to raise the standard of English to 
a level very close to university entrance requirements. 

her Measures and Aids. I cannot possibly even 


5. Miscellaneous ot 
refer to all those measures or aids we resort to in order to help 


the teaching of English. Some of the most useful measures have 
been: the appointment of senior teachers of English in every 
school, who supervise the work and act as local inspectors; 
gramophone records; films; songs and rhymes; wall-pictures; 
games; and tapes of different sorts, especially those on which 
the contents of the set books have been recorded. 

Finally, one of the authors of our textbook course is to visit 
us twice a year to help with teacher training and make whatever 


suggestions he finds necessary. 
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It is my belief that we have started in the right way and that, if 
the campaign goes on as vigorously as it first started, in four 
years’ time our students will compare favourably with any other 
students who have learnt English as a foreign language for the 
same number of years. 


FOR THE YOUNG TEACHER-—1 


The Incidental Presentation of 
Teaching Items (2) 


A. S. HORNBY 


THE TIME to be devoted to the presentation and drilling of a 
teaching item will depend upon its difficulty. The patterns in 
which an English verb is used may differ from those in which 
the equivalent verb in the learner's mother tongue is used. There 
may be two or more English verbs which cover about the same 
area of meaning. The learner must become familiar with the 
patterns. He must be able to make the right choice between the 
verbs. 

Want, would like, and wish provide an example. The most 
difficult is wish. It is difficult because it cannot easily be fitted 
into drills. It is much more suitable for incidental presentation. 
Pupils can be shown the difference between would like and wish 
if the teacher uses this pair in appropriate contexts. Neither is 
likely to occur in the first stage of a language course. When they 
do occur, therefore, pupils will probably have a fairly large 
vocabulary. 

Would like is used with to-infinitives. Wish may be used with 
noun clauses, the conjunction that usually being omitted. Another 
difference is that would like is used when there is some possibility 
of what is liked being achieved or obtained. Wish is used when the 
object wished for is something unlikely to be achieved or obtained. 

The examples which the teacher will use will depend upon the 
circumstances of his pupils, the country in which they are living, 
and other factors. Here are some specimens. They must be adapted 
to suit local conditions. 

Perhaps you teach in a large town and use public transport. 
Few teachers are able to buy a car. So you may say: 


Icome to school by bus (or tram). How do you come to school, Susan? 


I wish I had a car. But I haven't a car. 1 haven't enough moncy to 
buy a car. 
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Some of your pupils probably have bicycles. They are unlikely 
to have motor-cycles. If they are old enough for motor-cycles 
and have parents rich enough to pay for them, would like is 
possible. In most cases, wish is the more likely verb. Here is a 
sequence: 


Have you à bicycle, Tom? Would you like to have a motor-cycle? 
(Or, if motor-cycles are clearly out of the question): Don’t you wish 
you had a motor-cycle? 

Note that in the last question you are not only using wish for 
something unlikely; you are also using the interrogative-negative 
(Don’t you wish), thus indicating that an affirmative answer is 
expected. (This point was dealt with in the earlier article.) 

Unless you àre in a school where pupils seldom go away from 
home during the long holidays, you may adapt the next sequence: 

Where are you going to spend the holidays? Would you like to go to 
X1 Don't you wish you could go to Mz 

X, of course, will be the name of a place that is likely (e.g. 
Austria for German children). Y will be the name of a place that 
is unlikely, but which would certainly be attractive (e.g. Honolulu 
for children in any European country). 

Sport offers opportunities. If a boy plays football well, you may 
ask: 

Would you like to be a member of the school football team? 

If a boy is very fond of football but is known to be not good 


enough: 
Don’t you wish you were good enough (or played well enou; 


the school football team? 

This all helps to form the necessary associations between wish 
and something that is out of reach, something unlikely to be 
achieved. It is because of this association that you do not say, 
when there is unruly behaviour in the classroom, ‘I wish you'd be 
quiet, boys’. Only the weak-willed parent, unable to maintain 


order in the home, uses wish in this way. 
tern in which wish is used is with for. This pattern 


Another pat 
cannot be fitted into drills. It is not a frequently used pattern, 
ooner or later, in reading material. *What do you 


but will occur $ 
wish for?’ asks the genie in the Arabian tale, when Aladdin rubs 
the silver lamp. This is the sort of situation in which wish for is 


appropriate. What is wished for comes only from something 
outside the control of the wisher, good luck or providence. If 
the learner does not realize this, he may, when he visits England, 
enter a shop and say ‘I wish for some picture postcards’. 
Incidental use is the answer. When, on the school sports day, 
the weather is perfect, you might say: 
The weather’s everything we can wish for, isn’t it? 


gh) for 
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Perhaps your pupils admire and envy young people who are 
successful in the world of entertainment—‘pop’ singers or film 
stars. You may say: 

X is very successful, isn’t he? He has everything a man could wish 
for—popularity, lots of money, and plenty of chances to travel. 

Much of this is, of course, more suitable for use outside the 
classroom. This is useful and desirable. If you restrict the use of 
English to formal work in the classroom, and to drills and 
exercises, your pupils are unlikely to be enthusiastic. They need 
to be shown that English is a living language, that they can 
understand it, and learn to use it, for dealing with everyday 


topics. 


FOR THE YOUNG TEACHER—2 


The Teacher and His Textbook 


GEOFFREY BROUGHTON 


WHAT IS THE RELATIONSHIP between the teacher in 
the classroom and the English language course he follows? One 
attitude is: ‘I stick closely to the book and then I can’t go wrong.’ 
Another teacher says: ‘We’re supposed to use Wendlersby and 
all my students have got copies, but I don’t use him very often. 
What does he know about my students?’ Here, then, are two 
extreme points of view, one relying completely on the textbook, 
the other rejecting it. Both attitudes have some truth in them 
and alittle thought may help the young teacher in the use and abuse 
of his course-books. 

It is true that the textbook author cannot be expected to know 
the individual needs of your particular learners. When a writer 
produces a course he is usually thinking of a class of students. 
Either he is teaching as he is writing and thinks of his own 
students, or he imagines a typical class at the level of his writing 
and writes for them. But in neither case are they your students. 
In fact, only one person can know the needs of your particular 
classes: and that is you. You are the expert on your class, not 
Mr Wendlersby. He can’t know when they are ready to go on to 
the next unit of the book, he can’t know exactly which language 
items suddenly give them difficulty, he can’t know when they are 
getting their work right or wrong, when they are bored or tired, 
when they haven’t time to finish. 
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In fact the textbook writer has no feed-back from the learners. 
Only the teacher has. What, then, can the teacher rely on him for? 
First, you must be using a suitable course. Too many teachers 
call Mr Wendlersby names when it is not his fault, when he is 
being used with students he certainly had not in mind when writing 
his book. But, if your course js well chosen, there are certain 
services you can expect from the author. He should have designed 
it well, so that the right kind of English is presented. You can 
expect him to present it in the best possible way available to 
him, in the right sequence, at a suitable rate of difficulty. In fact, 
he is the expert on the English language and on course design, and 
it is only wise to rely on him for that. Therefore it is not a good 
teaching policy to jump about in a book which is constructed in a 
ood reasons for most’ things 


careful sequence. There are usually g 
a writer has included in his book, and for the way in which they 


appear. 
So what about the two points of view we began with? To follow 


-book blindly may be wrong-headed, but it is equally 
ely on the course-writer for what he is expert in. 
teachers in the classroom and the writers of our 
should work in partnership, one complementing 


our course 
unwise not to r 
In fact, we, the 
textbook courses, 


the other. R 
There are at least three things that the textbook cannot do 


ideally, but which the active teacher can put right. 
Mr Wendlersby usually divides his course book into units. 
(Notice how many modern courses Use units instead of lessons: 
their authors are leaving to the class teacher the decision of how 
long to spend on any section of the book.) The first part of a 
unit often introduces new language items, but the amount of 
available space is strictly limited: typography and lay-out, size, 
length, and cost of the book are all pressures here. It is only 
rarely, therefore, that enough time and space is given to the 

i the introduction of new material 


growing point of the course, 
and examples of it. This is where the teacher makes part of his 


contribution. Very often he can introduc} the new {tems more 

effectively and in a more realistic way than the book. 

Similarly, it is most unusual for a textbook course to provide 

enough exercise and drill material. Here again it is the teacher’s 

task and right to design supplementary practice of a suitable 

kind. The same goes for visual aids to the course. How many 
d to be lavishly illustrated? Pictures in 


courses can truly be sai 
course-books take up a lot of space and are very expensive to 


roduce. So again Mr Wendlersby’s side of the partnership is 
usually less than ideal and we must help. The teacher who says 
draw on the blackboard or make picture cards is 


he need never 
either very smug or very lazy or very lucky. 
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And this brings us to the third and most striking disadvantage of 
the textbook. It can rarely be as exciting and interesting as the 
real-life teaching situation. Mr Wendlersby’s pictures may be 
better drawn than ours, but they can’t grow as our blackboard 
sketches can. We can add to our pictures, make them grow and 
develop, add colour to them, and draw in members of our class 
in a way that no textbook artist can. 

Mr Wendlersby writes about John going to school, or Miss 
Smith on her bicycle. But we, in introducing the same material, 
can use the names of members of our class and bring the learning 
much nearer home. If direct methods and situational language 
mean anything, they have far more significance when the language 
refers to the immediate living context of the classroom and the 
real world outside, than if it refers only to the static and more 
remote world in the textbook. 

But how can the young, and possibly inexperienced, teacher 
produce material, when the expert has not done it? In the first 
place, we can be fair to our partner, the author, and read the 
advice he often adds to his course. Too many teachers’ hand- 
books lie unread in Stock cupboards and desk drawers. Secondly, 
we can give a little time to studying the techniques the expert 
uses in introducing a new language, in building it into situations 
and designing exercises, If Mr Wendlersby uses a lot of substitu- 
tion tables in his course, it is no more than our professional duty 
to learn how to Construct other tables for our own use. If he 
uses transformation exercises, we should give his examples enough 
thought and study to enable us to add more. If he constructs drills 
from a wall chart or from a book illustration, we should note 
his patterns and watch how he frames cue sentences, so that we 
can add our own, 

This, then, is the working relationship between author and 
teacher. Teaching is a business which cannot afford to carry a 
Sleeping partner. We cannot all be textbook writers, but we should, 
as teachers, take our rightful professional place in our partnership 
with the other expert, the author. 


Theses and Dissertations 


IN THE BELIEF that readers may like to know of theses and 
dissertations about the English language or some aspect of 
language teaching, and of the conditions on which they can be 
consulted or borrowed, we are publishing in the next few issues 
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of EAT. brief particulars of such theses or dissertations written 
at various universities in Britain, taken in alphabetical order. 

We begin in this issue with the Department of Linguistics, 
University College of North Wales, Bangor. Professor A. E. 
Sharp has sent us the following information. 


M.A. Thesis 1966 


Mohsen Ghadessy A study of the major contrasts in the English prepo- 


sitional system. 


Dissertations 1963-4 


Leila Barbara A description of the English and Portuguese vowel 


systems, with special attention to the teaching of 

English to Brazilians. 

D. N. Bray A discussion of some problems involved in, and an 
outline of, a taped pronunciation course for Hausa 


speakers of English. 
A study of the major restrictions on adverbial 


J. I. M. Davy 
positioning in present-day spoken English. 
C. J. Du Toit A short study of differences between Received Pro- 
" nunciation and South African Received Pronuncia- 

tion. 

Estanislada Lessa Some aspects of verb tense usage in Spanish and 
English. 

Silvia Levrero A comparison between the sound systems of R.P. 
English and River Plate Spanish as a basis for the 


preparation of material for the teaching of English 


pronunciation. 
o the analysis of adjective word order 


D. J. McHugh An approach t: 
in English. 
The use of articles in English and Norwegian. 


Per Moen 
J. H. P. Stuart Studies in the definition, analysis, and usage of bound 
morphemes in selected styles or Modern English. 
Anna Zawadzka Future time reference in English and Polish and some 
of the teaching problems involved. 


Dissertations 1964-5 

Myriam Aliste Comparative analysis of the sound system of 
Chilean-Spanish and English. 

Future time reference in English and Spanish. 


Blanca Aparicio 
Some sentence-mo 


C. S. Beaty 


difying conjunctive adverbs in 


English. 

Gladys Cicuttini Remedial teaching. An intensive course on remedial 
work. (English and Spanish.) 

Jose Escorcia English and Spanish auxiliaries. 
Formal pronunciation tests of recognition and 


R. Fernandez-Pereiro 
production of English segmental problems for 


Spanish students, with a comparative analysis of 
R.P. English and Castilian Spanish segmental 
problems. 

A comparative analysis of Engl 
and Portuguese Que-clauses. 
Some observations on à class of English idioms. 


Lisette B. Graziani lish That-clauses 


R. K. S. Macaulay 


(Verb+THE-+Noun.) 
study of prepositions in English and 


Ana M. Mora Vinas A comparative 
Spanish. 
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The theses may be borrowed on inter-library loan. The 
dissertations may be borrowed direct from the department, but 
can be sent overseas in exceptional circumstances only. 


1. Mr O. Nielsen writes from Den- 
mark: Question No. 7 in E.L.T. XXI, 
1, asks about the meaning of a line 
in Act I of Shaw's Arms and the 
Man: ‘The old ones come bunched 
up under the number one guard.’ The 
answer suggests as a possible explana- 
tion that the reference is to the first 
of a series of ‘waves’ of massed 
cavalrymen. 

I understand the words in italics 
to mean ‘under the protection of the 
man riding ahead of the troops.’ 

"The Man' describes a cavalry 
charge in this way: 'It's like slinging 
a handful of peas against a window 
pane: first one comes; then two or 
three close behind him; and then all 
the rest in a Jump.’ 

The whole interest in this scene 
between the fugitive and Raina is 
focused on *number one', the officer 
Raina is engaged to, and whom she 
expects to be described as a hero. 
The scene brings out the contrast 
between this ‘operatic tenor’, who 
does not know anything about war, 
and the professional soldiers, whose 
only wounds are broken knees 
because they are all crowding together 
to get what little protection the 
officer riding at the head of the charge 
can give them. 


2. Mr M. J. Tobin writes from the 
School of Education, Birmingham 


Readers’ Letters 


University: L. A. Hill’s article on 
‘Programmed Instruction and the 
Class Teacher’, in E.L.T., October 
1966, brings out many of the advan- 
tages of programmed learning tech- 
niques but fails, I think, to give due 
weight to programming’s role in the 
field of creativity; in addition, the 
anti-cheat properties of the teaching 
machine are somewhat uncritically 
applauded. 

Certainly the teacher is better able 
to encourage creative work among 
his students if the routine work is 
taken off his shoulders. However, 
the underlying assumption that 
programmed learning and the fos- 
tering of creativity are incompatible 
is not borne out by the evidence. 
Work done in America by Crutch- 
field, Covington, and Torrance shows 
that certain factors associated with 
creativity, such as the generation and 
evaluation of many and new ideas, 
can be developed by the use of 
programming techniques. Much more 
experimental work needs to be done, 
of course, but it would be unfortunate 
if teachers gained the impression that 
programmes were suitable only for 
teaching subject matter characterized 
by a very limited range of responses. 

A good deal of work has been 
carried out at Birmingham University 
to investigate the problems of 'look- 
ing ahead'. A programmed text can 
allow the student to look at the 
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correct answer before he has tried to 
construct his own, but our work has 
shown that when students have been 
forced to look ahead or have been 
prevented from doing so, no signifi- 
cant differences in achievement have 
been found on the post-tests. In 
other words, looking ahead in the 
learning situation should be clearly 
differentiated from looking ahead in 


Question Box 


1. In A Modern English Grammar 
(O.U.P., 1965, p. 64) Knud Schibsbye 
states that both the gerund and the 
infinitive can be used after to be 
looking forward to and to be used to. 
Is this statement really acceptable? 
ANSWER. No, it is not, and I sincerely 
hope that, before the next edition of 
his book goes to press, Professor 
Schibsbye will look into this matter 
with some care. It is only fair to 
observe, however, that he does not 
say outright that both constructions 
are equally acceptable. *Both possi- 
bilities’, he says, ‘may be found (the 
commoner is given first): 
1a. He looked forward eagerly to 
taking up his full duties 
jb. I am looking forward to see 
you soon 
2a. He is an only child and used to 
amusing himself 
2b. He had been used to move in 
those circles years ago’. 
Sentences 1b and 2b are quite 
intelligible and they ‘may be found’ in 
loose writing, but they are both 
unacceptable syntactic contamina- 
tions of . 
am looking forward to seeing } 
{ expect to see 
you soon 
ja 


H had been used to moving 
€ | used to move 
those circles years ago 


the test situation. In this respect, 
therefore, these particular constraints 
built in to the machine are of un- 
proven value. Other work seems to 
suggest that ‘scrambling’ a program- 
med book serves no essential purpose 
in terms of post-test results. What 
it does sometimes do is to antagonize 
the learner who is irritated by the 
constant page-turning. 


Notice, by the way, that the writer of 
sentence 1b may have been led 
subconsciously to avoid the use of 
two ing-forms in one short sentence. 
Notice, further, that used in the 
expression ‘had been used to moving’ 
(corrected 2b) is not a tense-forming 
participle but a predicative adjective 
equivalent to accustomed, wont. 


As a matter of fact, your question 
raises a general issue of prime 
importance to all readers of English 
Language Teaching and to all authors 
oftextbooks for students. Is the writer 
of a textbook justified in taking a 
slipshod and careless sentence from 
some third-rate novel or periodical 
and quoting it as an example of 
correct usage? Professor Schibsbye 
tells us in his preface that ‘the bulk 
ofthe examples are taken from books, 
periodicals, etc. that have appeared 
since the Second World War. Most 
examples are anonymous; only occa- 
sionally has the source been given 
when it seemed of importance for 
the evaluation of the example. The 
reader may, however, rest assured 
that theexamples quoted are genuine.’ 
The examples may indeed be genuine 
and accurately quoted, but it does 
not follow that they are suitable for 
use in textbooks for students who 
wish to speak and write educated 


standard English. 
[S.P.] 
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2. My grammar book tells me that 
hundred and thousand should not be 
used without ome or a preceding. 
What about ‘these hundred people’? 
Is this expression acceptable? Or 
must I say ‘these one hundred 
people’? 
ANSWER. ‘These hundred people’ is 
fully acceptable because these takes 
the place of one or the article. You 
might just conceivably say “these 
one hundred people’ if you had been 
talking about various groups of one 
hundred people each and you wished 
to distinguish this group from some 
other. Normally, however, this nom- 
inal phrase would show redundancy. 
The author of your grammar book 
evidently wishes to remind his 
readers that hundred and thousand 
are not used in the singular without 
any preceding word at all. In this 
respect they differ from cent and 
mille in French and hundert and 
tausend in German. ‘Mille remercie- 
ments’ is ‘a thousand thanks’ and 
‘nicht einer unter tausend’ is ‘not 
one in a thousand’. [S.P.] 


3. In a recent issue of Punch (Novem- 
ber 2 1966) there is a picture of a 
prison governor with his staff 
looking through a barred window. 
The caption reads: ‘Damn good 
mind to put in for re-grading to 
open prison, so we won't come in 
for all this criticism.’ Although I am 
a teacher of English I confess to my 
shame that I cannot make head or 
tail of this caption. What does 


re-grading mean? Is open a verb or 
an adjective? 


ANSWER. You need not be ashamed 
at not understanding the governor's 
remarks. He is thinking aloud and 
not concerned with the grammatical 
structure of his sentence. Punch, as 
you know, is a highly sophisticated 
journal and its subtle humour can 
be appreciated only by those who 
are well acquainted with current 
affairs in Britain. 

Responsible citizens are now trying 
hard to find new ways of solving the 
old problems of crime and punish- 


ment. Prisons are not all alike. They 
are graded according to degrees of 
strictness of discipline, or closeness 
and openness. If a prison is open, its 
occupants may work in the fields 
and may even be allowed from time 
to time to visit their families. If a 
prison is strict, its occupants live in 
barred cells under a close watch. 
The prison in the picture is 
evidently a closed one. Something has 
gone wrong and the governor has 
been criticized in the newspapers. 
Perhaps, he thinks, if this prison 
were put into another grade, or re- 
graded, and if it were made an open 
one, he would come in for less 
public criticism. [S.P.] 


4. How do you analyse the sentence 
“Where he went is unknown to us’? 
My grammar book takes *where he 
went' as a noun clause, and 'is 
unknown to us' as the main clause. 
But how can a main clause exist 
without a subject ? 


ANSWER. Your grammar book pro- 
bably implies that the noun clause is 
itself the subject of the verb in the 
main clause. In other words, the 
sentence is complex with a subor- 
dinate clause as its subject. The 
simplest way of showing this is to 
put a noun in the place of the noun 
clause: 

His whereabouts (destination, 
present abode) is unknown to 
us. 

Alternatively, you can make a simple 
transformation by changing the verb 
from passive voice to active: 

We do not know where he went. 

The noun clause ‘where he went’ then 
becomes the direct object of the verb. 
[S.P.] 


5. In the sentence ‘I do not know the 
reason why he has been absent’, is 
“why he has been absent’ an adjective 
clause qualifying ‘reason’ or a noun 
clause in apposition to it? My text- 
books show divided views on this 
matter. 

ANSWER. Why is here a relative 
adverb = ‘for which’, introducing 


Question Box 


an adjective clause with reason as its 
antecedent. If we omit ‘the reason’ 
and say ‘I do not know why he has 
been absent’ we do in fact change 
‘why he has been absent’ from an 
adjective clause into a noun clause, 
direct object of know..This does not 
justify us, however, in taking it as an 
appositive noun clause in the fuller 
sentence, since this shows a different 
structure. 

It may perhaps be helpful to 
compare ‘the reason why’ with ‘the 
place where’ and ‘the time when’. All 
three show the same structure: 
definite article+noun +relative ad- 
verb. Compare the following sen- 
tences, all of which are normal: 

I know the reason 

I know why John is not here 

] know the reason why John is 
not here 


I know the place 

I know where John is hiding 

I know the place where John is 
hiding 

I know the time 

I know when John disappeared 

I know the time when John 


disappeared 
[S.P] 


6. What exactly is the function of the 
Leader of the House? 

ANSWER. Historically the Prime 
Minister is the Leader of the British 
House of Commons but, since he 
now has so many other things to do 
and since he cannot always attend 
meetings of the House of Commons, 
he usually appoints à deputy to act 
as Leader. The custom began in 
1917, when Lloyd George appointed 
Law, Chancellor of the 


Bonar 
Exchequer, to act as Leader of the 
House also. The practice was dis- 


continued between 1922 and 1942, 
but in the latter year it was revived 
and it has been regularly followed 
ever since. 


The Leader of the House is 


f the Crown. He 


always a minister O. 
ght of Mr Speaker, and 


ment business. 


sits on the ri 
he controls all govern 


]t is his special function to state 
the business of the House for the 
following week in answer to a formal 
request put to him at the end of 
Questions by the Leader of the 
Opposition. His other functions are 
by no means static. Like other 
proceedings in the Mother of Parlia- 
ments, his functions, to quote the 
poet Tennyson, *slowly broaden 
down/From precedent to precedent’. 
You will find a full and authoritative 
account of his current duties in the 
latest issue of Erskine May’s Treatise 
on the Laws, Privileges, Proceedings, 
and Usage of Parliament, edited by 
the present Clerk of the House of 
Commons, and published by Butter- 
worth. [S.P.] 


7. Which of these three nominal 
groups is the best English: (a) This 
and the following two sections; (b) 
This section and the two following; 
(c) This section and the next two? 


ANSWER. All three groups are unam- 
biguous and generally acceptable, 
but (a) and (b) are a little better than 
(c). Notice, however, that if you 
blend (a) and (b) and say ‘This and 
the two following sections! you are 
using a slightly neater and more 
logical word order: neater because 
you are then rounding off the phrase 
better by putting the headword at 
the end, and more logical because 
you are then putting the more impor- 
tant modifier two (two, and not three, 
four, or five) before the less important 
modifier following. Notice, further, 
that you could quite well sandwich 
the headword between its modifiers, 
and say 'This and the two sections 


following’. [S.P.] 
8. According to The Advanced 
Learner's Dictionary of Current 


English, the plural contents signifies 
*the amount which a vessel will hold’, 
whereas The Concise Oxford Diction- 
ary appears to favour the singular 
content in this sense, defining it as 
*capacity (of vessel), volume (of 
solid)’. What is the difference in use 
and meaning between contents and 


content? 
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ANSWER. If you look more closely at 
your Concise Oxford Dictionary, you 
will see that the abbreviation (pl.) is 
understood after 2., carried over from 
1. (pl.). Then follows 3. (sing. only). 

You may well argue that this is 
not at all clear to everyone. True, 
but then, you see, a dictionary is a 
precision tool—a tool of learning. 
As such, it should be handled with 
care. 

Because The Advanced Learner’s 
Dictionary of Current English has 
been compiled specially for non- 
native students, it makes everything 
clear by adding well-chosen illustra- 
tions of the three uses of content(s): 


1. The contents of a room 
(a book, a schoolboy’s 
pockets, etc.). 

2. The contents of a barrel 
or cask, 

3. Do you approve of the 
content of the article 
(speech)? 

Contents is generally concrete, 
meaning ‘what a thing (vessel or 
book) actually contains': content is 
always abstract, meaning ‘capacity, 
or power of containing’. The latter is 
therefore contrasted with form in the 
phrase form and content. The precise 
meaning of a statement or proposi- 
tion is its semantic content. — [S.P.] 


9. Could I ever say (for instance, 
when two brands of coffee are 
blended in one drink) 'a cup of 
coffees’? Are there no exceptions to 
the rule about mass-nouns or uncoun- 
tables? 


ANSWER. Coffee is certainly a good 
example of a mass-noun or uncoun- 
table. Like tea, cocoa, sugar, flour, 
etc., it is not normally used in the 
plural number. You could not speak 
of ‘a cup of coffees’ without being 
jocular or deliberately ungrammati- 
cal. 

Nevertheless, like other uncoun- 
tables, coffee can take a plural form 
in certain special senses: (a) when it 
means kinds or brands of coffee: 


There’s a marked difference in 
quality between these coffees. 


(b) when, in conversational use, it 
stands for ‘cup of coffee’: 

The waitress brought us two 
coffees, one white and one 
black. 

Notice, by the way, that in both 
senses it can also be constructed with 
an indefinite article: 

(a) Colombia produces a won- 

derful coffee. 

(b) I just had time for a quick 

coffee. [S.P.] 


10. What does Write carefully mean, 
as a classroom command? Is it the 
same as Write a fair hand, Write a 
neat hand, or Write neatly? Or does 
it mean Copy out without making any 
mistake? 


ANSWER. Coming from a teacher, 
Write carefully usually means ‘Be 
careful with your handwriting’. 
Write neatly means much the same 
thing. Nobody would say Write a 
fair[neat hand. One might hear Be 
careful with your writing/handwriting 
or Take pains with your writing[|hand- 
writing. Copy it carefully suggests 
that the handwriting should be care- 
ful, but also that no word should be 
misspelt, left out, etc. [W.R.L.] 


ll. Is there a difference of usage 
between have or have got and do 
have, denoting possession or some- 
thing similar? 

ANSWER. There is an old joke about 
an American visiting a British family. 
The American visitor asked the lady 
of the house Do you have children? 
Her reply was Well, sometimes. 

In British English we would be 
likely to say Have you any children ?, 
or possibly Have you got any children? 
In Britain Do you have children? 
suggests recurrent or habitual action 
(= Do you make a habit of having 
children ?). 

Compare Do you have toothache? 
(i.e. sometimes, or regularly) and 
Have you got toothache? (i.e. at this 
moment). 

However, there are some British _ 
people who have adopted the 
American usage, which seems to be 
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spreading in Britain. They might not 
see the point of the joke about the 
American visitor. Nowadays one can 
hear Do you have a pencil-sharpener? 
(ie. Have you got one at this 
moment?), Do you have the time on 
you? (just now), Does he have a 
ticket? (at this very moment), etc. 

In British English again, the same 
distinction applies to negative state- 
ments. Compare J don’t have tooth- 
ache (ever, or very often) and I 
haven't got toothache (just now); She 
doesn't have lodgers (ever) and She 
hasn't got lodgers. [W.R.L.] 


12. What is the pronunciation of the 
following proper names: Niven, 
Steinbeck, Ustinov? 

ANSWER. The pronunciation of proper 
names, whether geographical or 
personal, and whether native or 
foreign, is a special problem in any 
language. The ‘right’ pronunciation 
of a personal name is really only that 
which the holder of the name uses 
and therefore wishes to be used, so in 
many cases in English it is necessary 
to inquire of the holder which of the 
various possibilities suggested by the 
spelling is in fact the one he prefers. 
But the holder of a name, whose 
spelling invites a pronunciation 
different from the one he prefers, 
must often resign himself to being 
addressed and referred to by these 
different and for him ‘wrong’ forms. 
In the case of famous people, some 
sort of general usage becomes estab- 
lished, and one hopes that this 
corresponds to the preference of the 
individuals concerned. But compilers 
of dictionaries and of lists for the 
benefit of newscasters generally try 
to,make sure that the forms they list 
do so correspond. The forms most 
widely heard of the names in the 
question are ['nivon, 'stainbek, 
'ju:stinov]. 

The position is more complicated 
in the case of names originally not 
English (and of foreign geographical 
proper names): the question is 
whether to pronounce them to sound 
as English as possible (i.e. to anglicize 
them as completely as may be) or 


whether to sound them in a form 
which resembles or approximates to 
the pronunciation they would have 
in the language of their origin. The 
general tendency is always towards 
anglicizing a name or foreign word, 
often by stages, so that it becomes 
increasingly ‘naturalized’ in thecourse 
of time. 

To return to the three names 
mentioned, Niven can hardly be 
pronounced in any other way than 
to rhyme with given, though presum- 
ably the questioner wonders whether 
it might rhyme with enliven. There 
would, however, be nothing to pre- 
vent a holder of this name from wish- 
ing to be known even as [ni'ven]— 
the difficulty would be in persuading 
the wider public, as distinct from his 
personal acquaintances, to use this 
form. 

Now Steinbeck could be further 
anglicized to ['steinbek] or ['sti:nbek], 
and may well be by some holders 
of this name. The pronunciation 
[‘Jtainbek] (the ‘original’ German 
form) would be used (by those know- 
ing German) when referring to a 
German person, but rarely when 
the person is becoming or has be- 
come settled in an Anglo-Saxon 
community. When the syllable -stein 
terminates a name, and is unstressed 
(as in Bernstein, Gluckstein, etc.), 
there is more tendency to anglicize 
further to ['ba:nsti:n, 'glAksti:n]. 
Another alternative open to holders 
of such names is to anglicize the 
spelling, e.g. to either Glucksteen or 
Gluckstine, whichever is preferred — 
after which no choice and no further 
change of pronunciation is possible. 

As for Ustinov, it is notable that 
English speakers have great difficulty 
or unwillingness to begin a word with 
the vowels [u:] or [u]. English 
phonology does not admit of these 
vowels occurring initially, and pre- 
fixes them with with [j], as in unit, 
in all words where the vowel [A], as 
in under, is not possible. Foreign 
words, including proper names, may 
exceptionally be sounded with initial 
Ww ope ien, && Uruguay (but most of 

ve alternatives with [j] and in 
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some, e.g. Utopia, Unesco, which 
look foreign, the [j] is compulsory). 
So Ustinov need not have [i], and 
some people in fact do pronounce 
[‘u:stinov]. The spelling, however, 
might also suggest ['Astinov], and 
this would represent the most com- 
plete anglicization. The only factor 
that might hinder this development is 


CURSO INTERNACIONAL DE 
INGLÉS. H. E. Palmer. O.U.P. 
Language and Language Learning 
Series. 1965. ix-+244 pp. 9s. 


This book was first published in 1944. 
As the editor, Ronald Mackin, 
explains in his preface, the book had 
to be withdrawn almost immediately 
because of contractual difficulties. 
These have now been overcome, and 
the book is available again as a 
paperback in the Language and 
Language Learning series. 

This International English Course 
was prepared in editions for French, 
Spanish, Italian, Dutch, Czech, and 
Polish.! In each edition the learner is 
given instructions in his own lan- 
guage, which is also used in the 
vocabularies, and in the free trans- 
lations of phrases and specimen sen- 
tences from the very elaborate 
substitution tables. 

The course is an intensive one, 
suitable for adult learners who are 
working without a teacher. It is 
probably more suited to the needs 
of those who are not complete 
beginners, those who have perhaps 

1Only the Spanish version is now available. 


that the name itself looks un-English, 
but it is impossible to say what might 
become general usage in the future. 
At the present time, I think the only 
people who might say ['^stinov] 
would be those who do not ‘know’ 
the name and are evolving their own 
spelling-pronunciation. 

[P.A.D.M.] 
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learnt some English at school and 
who later on wish to recall or con- 
solidate what they learnt, or failed 
to learn well. It is more suited to the 
hard-working and methodical learner 
than to the type of learner who hopes 
to 'pick up' a language without much 
effort. 

Effort and application are neces- 
sary because there is so much 
material packed closely into the two 
hundred and fifty odd pages. A mass 
of material on English structure is 
supplied. There is little grammar, à 
minimum of grammatical termino- 
logy. Instead there are tables, and 
many of these are very elaborate. 
Some experts in methodology would 
consider them too elaborate. One 
table may occupy a whole page, as 
does that on page 76, from which it 
is possible to derive hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of sentences 
containing relative clauses. 

There are no continuous texts, no 
narrative or descriptive writing, no 
illustrations. This means that the 
sentences to be read and studied are 
without contexts. This is perhaps 
inevitable in such a concentrated 
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course. Young learners would pro- 
bably complain of lack of interest. 
The adult learners, anxious for rapid 
progress in the essentials, should not 
lain. s 
othe course is not aimed at English 
for any special use. It is not English 
for scientists, English for medical 
students, or English for tourists. The 
sentences in the tables (and in the 
specimens taken from or modelled 
on them) are all normal sentences 
which might be used in spoken 
English or informal written English. 
Those who are familiar with 
Palmer’s books on methodology, 
with their insistence on oral work 
linked to situation and classroom 
activity, may be surprised to find 
that this International Course makes 
constant use of free translations. They 
should realize that the learner work- 
ing at home without a teacher cannot 
be expected to go forward without 
translation. He cannot hope to 
acquire fluency in speech, even 
though phonetic transcriptions are 
provided with the vocabularies and 
the model phrases. The learner can, 
however, if he has application, 
acquire the ability to read English, 
and, if he does everything he is asked 
to do, write English with some 
assurance of being correct. 


VERBAL VALUES. Jeremy War- 
burg. Arnold. 1966. vii +90 pp. 15s. 
Paperback 7s. 6d. 


This book is not quite a Socratic 
dialogue and not quite a medieval 
disputation, though it is Teminiscent 
of both. It makes its points by ques- 
tion and answer, but it is not a 
catechism. It is described by the 
author as a tutorial discussion. It is 
the sort of thing which those who are 
neither philosophers nor linguistic 
experts imagine goes on when 
Philosophers talk about linguistics, 
The first conversation initiates the 
pupil into the kind of judgements 
proper to "linguary as Opposed to 
literary, criticism. The evidence on 
Which such criticism can be based 
is defined, as well as the qualifications 
Tequired in the critic. The next 


ee 


conversation narrows the field to the 
consideration of plain and unplain 
English and the last surveys histori- 
cally the rise and fall of the doctrine 
of ‘correct’ English. There is a 
bibliography of about two dozen 
books for further reading, nine of 
them published or edited in the 
United States. 

What conclusions are reached? 
The orthodox, whom our American 
cousins describe as nitpickers, will 
declare that Mr Warburg is the 
Bishop of Woolwich of linguistics. 
After the New Morality, which some 
say is the old immorality, we have the 
New Good English, which purists 
will identify with the old bad 
grammar. ‘It all depends’, says Mr 
Warburg, ‘upon circumstances.’ 

‘AL - . the simple, dogmatic 
prohibition, the simple, generalized 
preference, just won't do. 

B. In other words, unless one 
knows the function the expression's 
to perform it's impossible to say 
whether one form of usage is likely to 
be better than another. 

A. Exactly. What are the circum- 
stances? Who is the audience? What 
is it one wants to do? . . . At any 
Tate, one can't reasonably assume 
that one form of English is neces- 
sarily better than another . . ." 

This is cold comfort for those who 
want cut and dried rules. They will 
not gain much from this book, and 
neither will those wh 


/ O cry with 
Hamlet Words, words, words" 
But amateurs of tutorial discussion 


Or tutors who wan 
discussion, among, 
teachers in training, 
reading. 


t to stimulate 
for example, 
will find it worth 


LINGUISTICS A 
Nils Erik Enkvist, 
Michael Gregory. O.U.p. Language 
and Language Learning Series. 1964. 
Xii d- 109 pp. 6s, i 
The inauguration of the Lan 

and Language Learning sum n 
glossy Paperbacks, edited by Ronald 
Mackin and Peter Strevens for the 
Oxford Univeristy Press, was dul: 
noted in Volume XX (page 86) of 
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this journal. The present book is the 
sixth in the series and it comprises 
two related monographs: the first 
On defining style: an essay in applied 
linguistics by Nils Erik Enkvist of 
Abo Academy in Finland, and the 
second entitled An approach to the 
study of style by John Spencer and 
Michael Gregory of the University 
of Leeds. 

The three authors of this attractive 
booklet are fully acquainted with the 
critical studies of style in general by 
Sir Walter Alexander Raleigh (1897), 
John Middleton Murry (1922), and 
F. L. Lucas (1955), and they are no 
less well acquainted with such 
notable studies of the styles of 
particular authors as The Prose Style 
of Samuel Johnson by W. K. Wimsatt 
(1941) and Milton’s Grand Style by 
Christopher Ricks (1963), but these 
studies, they rightly claim, are mainly 
literary. Their authors accept Buffon’s 
dictum that style is nothing more or 
less than the expression of personality 
in writing (Le style, c'est l'homme 
méme). Style, said Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, is ‘the power to touch with 
ease, grace, precision, any note in 
the gamut of human thought and 
emotion. But essentially it resembles 
good manners.’ Style remains elusive. 
Analysing style is like dissecting the 
petals of the rose in order to unveil 
the beauty of that flower of flowers. 

The authors of the booklet before 
us approach style from a different 
angle. The time has now come, they 
think, to investigate style more 
closely in the light of modern 
linguistics, especially in the light of 
the advanced linguistic theory of the 
last twenty years. Dr  Enkvist 
examines at some length the descrip- 
tions of style attempted by Benedetto 
Croce, Leo Spitzer, Charles Bally, 
and others, and then he formulates 
his own brief definition: "The style 
of a text is the aggregate of the 
contextual probabilities of its linguis- 
tic items.’ By way of homely illustra- 
tion, he imagines a scientist saying 
at lunch ‘Please give me ten milli- 
grammes of sodium chloride’ instead 
of the more usual ‘Please pass the 


salt’. At the same time someone else 
says ‘Please pass the pepper’. Now 
the choice between salt and sodium 
chloride is stylistic, but that between 
salt and pepper is non-stylistic or 
factual. If you think hard about the 
distinction in this everyday situational 
context, you will begin to see what 
style signifies linguistically. 

John Spencer and Michael Gregory 
then proceed to scrutinize style 
closely on the basis of that well- 
established fourfold division of 
language study into phonemics, mor- 
phology, syntax, and lexis. They 
show the difference between limited 
choice in morphology and syntax, 
and open choice in vocabulary or 
lexis. They emphasize the value and 
importance of the concept of colloca- 
tion; of the four theoretical categories 
of unit, structure, class, and system; of 
the three scales of abstraction called 
rank, delicacy, and exponence; and of 
the three interrelated dimensions now 
generally (though not always) known 
as field, mode, and tenor. 

This is certainly not easy reading 
for beginners, but the text is so well 
written that advanced students will 
be able to follow its chains of thought 
without much difficulty. Teachers 
will find it illuminating and, although 
they may not wish to bother their 
pupils with all its technical distinc- 
tions, they themselves should know 
how to apply these distinctions to 
their own lesson-preparation, read- 
ing, and research. 

Style is choice. Style is preference 
for certain words and predilection for 
particular phrases and clauses. The 
present booklet really tells us little 
more than this about style itself, but 
it does tell us very much indeed 
about current linguistic theories in 
their bearing upon style. It therefore 
achieves its purpose. 


UNDERSTANDING 
LITERATURE. Robin Mayhead. 
Cambridge University Press. 1965. 
189 pp. 25s. 


This lucid and readable book will 
enlighten any student about the 
nature and value of literature. It is 
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full of illustration of the points it 
makes. The author realizes that only 
experience of particular works will 
really convince anybody that litera- 
ture is worth reading. His detailed 
examination of examples of the 
novel and of poetry does not over- 
simplify but, on the contrary, 
penetrates quite deeply; yet it is 
within the comprehension of any 
student who has completed a secon- 
dary school education. The author 
shows considerable understanding of 
students in countries where English 
is a second rather than a foreign 
language. The book will attract 
them to the reading of English 
literature and launch them into the 
study of it. It is admirably suited to 
first-year university students in those 
countries. 


EDUCATION THROUGH 
ENGLISH. The Use of English 
in African Schools. Eva Engholm. 
Cambridge University Press. 1965. 
182 pp. +8 pp. of illustrations. 25s. 


This book is a strange mixture of 
prejudice and good sense. Mrs 
Engholm obviously got to know her 
African pupils and their environment 
very well and adapted her teaching 
to them, but it remained obstinately 
English in character. She quite 
rightly insists on the initiative of the 
individual teacher as the only 
hopeful way of finding the right con- 
tent and methods for his pupils, and 
the examples of their work that she 
quotes show she was very successful 
indeed with hers. But she is scornful 
of the help she might have got from 
those who had taught English in 
Africa before her. She despises 
planners. Some of the examples she 
cites from the course generally used 
in Uganda primary schools are 
indeed absurd, but even Homer 
nods, and she might have benefited 
from an attempt to understand the 
main plan and principles of the 
course. Frequency counts and con- 
trolled vocabularies are not neces- 
sarily useless because they are often 
wrongly used. Her difficulties with 
the present progressive tense were 


not really the fault of the course but 
of the poor education and consequent 
inept teaching of the primary school 
teachers. 

She did not suffer from these disad- 
vantages and so she could adapt 
practices she had found successful 
in England. In so doing she counter- 
acted a fatal deficiency in language 
teaching in Africa. As she quite 
rightly argues, it is only through the 
imagination that a second language 
can be made one’s own. Her use of 
literature—narrative, poetry, and 
drama, including puppetry—was very 
successful in stimulating self-expres- 
sion and gaining control of the 
language for her pupils’ own purposes 
—in helping them to ‘internalize’ it, 
in an ugly phrase of the psychologists. 
This approach is not in the least 
irreconcilable with planning and 
control of language. She is quite 
right, however, in saying that 
imaginative experience is what Afri- 
can teachers most need and what is 
most sadly lacking in their training. 

The title of her book gives the 
right approach to the teaching of 
English in Africa. It is education in 
the full sense of the term that 
Africans need. English is of supreme 
importance to them—all their educa- 
tion must come through it—yet it is 
only a means to an end. In her last 
chapter she shows how art can also 
be a means to that end. So for this 
right emphasis her book is well worth 
reading, in spite of a few blind Spots 
about language. It is a refreshing 
counterblast to much that passes for 
planned progress today. It is also 
interesting as the record of good 
teaching and a reminder that what 
Africa most needs is not materials 
and methods but well-educated and 
professionally enlightened teachers. 


ACTIVATING ADVANCED 
ENGLISH VOCABULARY. G. A. 


Pittman. Longmans. 1965, vi 
fer i+168 pp. 


The intention of this book is to 
initiate secondary School and pre. 
university students into the kind af 
English used in textbooks of subjects 
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other than ‘English’, and to enable 
them to write examination answers 
involving the handling of abstract 
concepts. It is offered as being of 
use to non-English pupils at a fairly 
advanced stage when they have 
already had ‘a thorough grounding 
in the essentials of English structure'. 
Twenty-one common verbs are ex- 
amined and examples given of the 
structural patterns in which they 
may be used, and of their literal and 
figurative meanings (called here 
‘demonstrable’ and ‘non-demon- 
strable and abstract’). The examples, 
and the exercises which follow them, 
are graded as elementary, intermedi- 
ate and advanced. 

So far, so good; an interesting and 
useful undertaking. Unfortunately 
the execution is unequal and the 
English turns out to be very peculiar. 
On the cover we get our first warning 
of what is to come. ‘The closing date 
for applications has been extended 
from the 9th to the 19th’ instead of 
*has been postponed'. This is not 
intended as a 'cautionary' example. 
On looking inside, the conscientious 
reviewer finds that the use of lower 
case (to give a modern touch?) is so 
inconsistent as to be confusing to a 
foreign student. Page 1. ‘delimitate’. 
Why not ‘delimit’? ‘The primary 
purpose for the compilation of this 
material.’ The preposition shouid 
be ‘of’. The author is probably think- 
ing of ‘The primary reason for ...’. 

‘That most of the work concerns 
abstract vocabulary will not surprise 
those teachers with experience of 

teaching in English to non-English 
speakers at secondary and higher 
levels. Quite so. Especially those 
whose mother tongue is a Latin 
language and who do not think in 
English. Is Mr Pittman going to 
teach them how to write and speak 
clear, simple English? No. He 
continues, defensively, ‘For those 
who prefer the stylistic anachronism 
of monosyllabic and concrete English, 
the surprise may be unpleasant.’ He 
claims that 'rare, specialized, and 
obsolescent vocabulary has been 
omitted'. So why use 'approximate" 


as a transitive verb without ‘to’, why 
say 'picture-house' for 'cinema' (a 
local expression, perhaps?), why use 
*cannot' in otherwise ordinary collo- 
quial sentences, and why say 'the 
sum nominated by the arbitrators" 
for ‘the sum named . . .'? The Oxford 
Dictionary's comment on this use is: 
*1593. now rare’. There is a useful 
hint for intending baby-killers. ‘If we 
include the incidence of enteric early 
in the year we will raise the rate of in- 
fant mortality.’ One of the exercises is 
phrased thus: ‘Describe proposals for 
reform of any organization in broad 
terms, and the shape they will take.’ 
It may be charitably urged that 
these examples are typical of the 
‘technicians’ English’ that foreign 
students will encounter in the text- 
books of their own speciality, but 
the author’s own style is slovenly. 


ENGLISH SOUNDS. Geoffrey Bar- 
nard. Macmillan. 1966. 72 pp. 3s. 6d. 


As we might expect, knowing Dr 
Barnard's previous publications, this 
is an ingenious and lively book, full 
of humour and interest. ‘It is meant 
for beginners', says the author, 'and 
that is why every sentence has an 
illustration. The illustrations are 
indeed excellent, and the illustrator's 
name should be given. Why is there 
no colour? 

It will not be clear to everybody 
how the material should be used. 'In 
very small doses, says the author 
wisely, 'as a kind of daily dozen.' But 
this is insufficient guidance. A few 
pages of teacher's notes, sketching 
out what should and should not be 
done, might well have been provided. 
Such notes could usefully include 
information on the commoner faults 
of pronunciation. 

There is a section on each of the 
English vowel and consonant sounds, 
with the exception of /5i/, /ia/, /e2/, 
lil, [3], and /h/. Phonetically the book 
is accurate, though garden, animal, 
and signal are not good words for 
[e], since they are commonly pro- 
nounced /ga:dn/, /enim|/, and /sign|/. 
The situations indicated by the 
sentences and illustrations are by 
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and large natural, although some 
are also ingeniously contrived. 

This is not a course, but a book of 
supplementary material, from which 
the teacher must pick and choose to 
serve particular needs. There are 
accompanying records and tapes. 


PRECIS AND 
COMPREHENSION PRACTICE. 
E. L. Black and A. H. Lawley. 
University of London Press. 2nd 
edition. 1966. 208 pp. 6s. 


This book is intended for students 
preparing in England or overseas for 
the O-level English Language paper 
of the G.C.E. examination. It is not 
specifically designed to help those 
learning English as a foreign language. 
It is graded into easier and harder 
exercises in each of the fourth and 
fifth years of the course. 

There are nearly a hundred pas- 
sages for précis and/or comprehen- 
sion practice. Three of them, at 
different levels of difficulty, are 
provided with model answers, and 
some explanation of the steps by 
which these are arrived at. There are 
also notes which would prove 
helpful to those teachers whose own 
training did not include the writing 
of précis. . 

The book is unashamedly directed 
towards passing the examination. 
The authors' experience as examiners 
is thereby turned to account. We 
find hints such as 'The penalties for 
exceeding the word-limit vary, but 
you should avoid the risk of being 
penalized, by keeping strictly within 
the limit set. and 'It is safer to 
paraphrase that can economically be 
carried as that can be transported 
cheaply in case there is one mark for 
paraphrasing economically and one 
mark for paraphrasing carried.’ 

The passages chosen are not all in 
modern English. The authors range 
from Shakespeare through Goldsmith 
and Cowper, Jane Austen and Words- 
worth to Winston Churchill and 
William Golding, and many periodi- 
cals are included. They are far from 
equal in their interest and in the 
quality of the writing. There are too 


many examples of the dreary didac- 
ticism of the Children’s Newspaper 
and one of the extracts from the 
work of Sir William Beach Thomas 
seems to be an exercise in cramming 
the largest number of literary allu- 
sions into the smallest space. 

Themes of travel and explora- 
tion treat mostly of Commonwealth 
countries. European and other 
foreign students will find little 
familiar ground and will be quite 
unable to follow the detailed cricket 
reports. 

In a later section the authors give a 
wider training in reading by an 
ingenious choice of parallel accounts 
of the same subject, e.g. the same 
film reviewed by different critics. 
Unsophisticated students should 
benefit from the objective considera- 
tion of headlines and advertising. 

For the foreign student of English 
the usefulness of the book is likely 
to lie in the practice provided in a 
number of examination techniques 
and, to a lesser extent, in the light 
shed on British life and institutions. 


GENERAL LINGUISTICS: AN 
INTRODUCTORY SURVEY. 

R. H. Robins. Longman's Linguistic 
Library. 1964. xxii 4-390 pp. 35s. 


It is good that a well-known linguist 
should take the trouble to write a 
general survey of linguistic studies for 
the 'intelligent general reader' and 
the first-year university student of 
this subject. The author has been 
deeply influenced by the late J. R. 
Firth, but frankly emphasizes that 
linguists’ views differ considerably 
in a number of ways. He deals with 
the scope of linguistic study, theoreti- 
cal and methodological considera- 
tions, phonetics, phonology, 
grammar, and comparison. A final 
section, entitled ‘Wider Perspectives’, 
Points to the bearing of linguistics 
on anthropology, Philosophy, 
Psychology, language teaching, 
communications, engineering, and 
literature. 

There is a short bibliograph: at 
the end of each chapter to peu a 
guide to more advanced study. 
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THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. Edited 
by C. T. Onions with the assistance 
of G. W. S. Friedrichsen and R. W. 
Burchfield. Oxford University Press. 
1966. xvi +1025 pp. 70s. 

The year 1966 was very fruitful in 
etymological dictionaries. It saw the 
publication of three really great 
works, not only C. T. Onions's 
life-work now under review, but also 
the fourth corrected edition of Eric 
Partridge's Origins, clear and original, 
linking together words both nearly 
and distantly related in little explana- 
tory essays, and Ernest Klein's 
Comprehensive Etymological Diction- 
arp of the English Language, a 
remarkable work in two volumes, 
illustrating the history of civilization 
and culture through the sense 
development of words. 

Most other dictionaries contain 
some information about etymology. 
The great Oxford English Dictionary 
in twelve volumes with Supplement 
has been compiled ‘on historical 
principles'. The Shorter Oxfordin two 
volumes contains full etymologies. 
The Concise Oxford Dictionary of 
Current English, whose fifth edition 
came out in 1964, contains short, 
lucid, and utterly reliable etymologies 
revised by Dr Friedrichsen, The one 
important exception is The Advanced 
Learner's Dictionary, which omits 
etymologies altogether in order to 
devote all available space to phonetic 
transcription, illustrative phrases, and 
living compounds and derivatives. 

Charles Talbut Onions died in Jan- 
uary 1965 at the age of ninety-one, 
nearly seventy years after joining the 
staff of the Oxford English Dictionary 
in 1895, when Sir James Murray was 
chief editor. He and Sir William 
Craigie brought the work to com- 
pletion in 1928 and, five years later, 
he alone prepared the first edition of 
the Shorter Oxford English Diction- 
ary. He also wrote a Shakespeare 
Glossary and a useful little textbook 
in Sonnenschein's Parallel Grammar 
Series called An Advanced English 
Syntax, long out of print, but now 
again procurable. 


Dr Onion's last book is undoubted- 
ly the most complete and reliable 
etymological dictionary ofthe English 
language ever published. It has about 
24,000 main entries and, together 
with derivatives, it deals with over 
38,000 forms. Each word has its. 
pronunciation shown in phonetic 
transcript; its present-day meaning; 
the date of its first recording in 
English; its origin in Old English, 
Greek, or Latin, French or Scan- 
dinavian, Low German, or somé 
other source; and, if deducible, its 
form in Indo-European. Interesting 
facts, short and to the point, are 
stated about its sense-history. If the 
evidence is not enough, the author 
says so. Many forms, especially 
one-syllable words, have no sure 
origins: the nouns boy and girl, the 
adjectives big and posh, the verbs 
cut and jump. ‘Certainty,’ the author 
wisely states, ‘is not attainable on 
the evidence.’ The evidence, such as 
it is, is nevertheless given together 
with other relevant pieces of infor- 
mation. Care has been taken to show 
how an unusual sound change may 
have affected more than one word. 
For instance, it must be clear to any 
observant and thoughtful student, 
even to a beginner, that message and 
messenger are related words. In the 
Advanced Learners Dictionary a 
messenger is defined as a ‘person 
carrying a message’. Why on earth, 
then, is he not called a messager? 
The Advanced Learner’s Dictionary 
gives no answer to this question 
because it is not concerned with 
etymology. (It is important, by the 
way, to observe this. A work of 
reference is like a precision tool. 
You cannot use it to do a job for 
which it is not specially made.) Dr 
Onions’s Dictionary, however, gives 
us a full answer. The form was 
indeed messager until the fifteenth 
century, when people began to let 
their velums drop for one split second 
in passing from the vowel to the 
following affricate /d3/ so that a 
nasal—sometimes called an ‘intrusive 
n’—came into the standard articula- 
tion of this word. It happened in 
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harbinger, passenger, and wharfinger 
also. 

Should teachers bother elementary 
pupils with etymology? No, certainly 
not in daily exercises. Teachers have 
enough to do with enunciation, in- 
tonation, right uses of words, sentence 
‘structures, and so on. They should 
not bring etymology in at any point, 
but they thems,;lves should keep up 
their knowledge of etymology and 
they should always be prepared to 
discuss word-histories with their more 
brilliant pupils when called upon to 
do so. Every school and college 
should certainly have the Oxford 
Dictionary of English Etymology on 
its shelves. It is such good fun. A 
lover of English could go on reading 
it for hours and hours. 

Although Dr Onions did not live to 
see the actual publication of his life- 
work, he had the satisfaction of 
knowing before his death that it was 
going through the press and that it 
was in safe hands. Truly we can 
regard it as his lasting memorial. 


PIDGIN AND CREOLE 
LANGUAGES. Robert A. Hall, Jr. 
Cornell University Press. 1966. xv + 
188 pp. 60s. 


Professor Hall has in the past pub- 
lished a good deal of descriptive and 
sociolinguistic work on pidgin lan- 
guages and Creoles. The present book 
is a textbook in which he seeks to 
draw together much of this earlier 
material within a single coherent 
framework of reference. He admits 
that it is too early for anybody to 
Produce a definitive work on the 
subject; after the Pioneering work 
of Hugo Schuchardt in the 1880's 
Creole languages were very largely 
ignored until just before the Second 
World War. Yet a study of the 
Processes of creolization should 
form. a part of every historical 
linguist's training, if only as a 
corrective to the ‘family trees’ of 
the Indo-European Scholars. In 
Professor Hall’s case Perhaps the 
Corrective training came too late: he 


confesses that each detailed examina- 
tion he has made—of Neo-Melane- 
sian or New Guinea ‘Pidgin English’, 
of the Sranan (formerly called Taki- 
Taki) of Surinam, and of Haitian 
Creole—has reinforced in him the 
conviction as to their basic Indo- 
European structure. Nobody knows 
more about the details of the struc- 
tural systems of these languages than 
Hall, but his framework of reference 
in this case strikes the behavioural 
scientist as old-fashioned. 

A study of pidgin and Creole 
languages should also form part of 
the training of every person con- 
cerned with education in the regions 
where these languages are spoken; 
that includes the West Indian immi- 
grant areas of Great Britain just as 
much as the West Indies themselves, 
it includes the southern United 
States, much of West, Central and 
East Africa, Mauritius, Indonesia 
(Bahasa Indonesian is a creolized 
form of Malay), Papua and New 
Guinea, Macao, the Philippines, the 
Solomon Islands, and Australia. In 
many of these regions—though not 
in Indonesia—the pidgin or Creole 
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JAMAICAN CREOLE SYNTAX: 
A TRANSFORMATIONAL 
APPROACH. Beryl Loftman Bailey. 
Cambridge University Press, 1966. 
xv 4-164 pp. 30s. 

Mrs Bailey was herself born and 
brought up in Jamaica, and is a 
native speaker of the language she 
describes. She taught, and lectured at 
a training college, in Jamaica before 
settling in America, where at Colum- 
bia University she carried out the 
research for her Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees of which this book 
is the most recent fruit. She has since 
its publication been engaged on a 
sociolinguistic programme concerned 
with the problems which the language 
barrier presents to southern Negro 
children trying to compete in the 
educational arena in the United 
States. I mention these facts to show 
that Mrs Bailey has been concerned 
at first hand with practical teaching 
problems; she has chosen a transfor- 
mational-generative approach to the 
grammar of the Creole English of 
Jamaica because she found it the 
most helpful, and her book has been 
written very much with the practising 
teacher and training-college lecturer, 
as well as the linguist, in mind. Out- 
side the West Indies it will be of great 
interest to teachers both in England 
and in the United States, who are 
concerned with the language prob- 
lems of immigrant children. 

The transformational rules are not 
set out until Chapter 5; earlier chap- 
ters sketch in the origins of the Creole 
dialect and its phonology and mor- 
phology, and deal extensively with 
the word-classes and the structure of 
kernel sentences. Those who keep up 
with the rapid changes which have 
taken place in transformational- 
generative theory will notice that 
Mrs Bailey's analysis antedates the 
'deep and surface structure period; 
according to Robert A. Hall, Jr. 
(Pidgin and Creole Languages, 1966) 
an analysis of the deep structure of a 
Creole shows more clearly its affinity 
to its European base, where the sur- 
face structures emphasize differences. 
Ifthis is so, nothing is lost in Jamaican 


Creole Syntax from the point of view 
of the English teacher, who needs to 
know as clearly as possible what kind 
of interference to expect between 
Creole and Standard English. 

The book contains a wealth of 
illustrative material, so that those 
who find transformational diagrams 
difficult need not be put off. It com- 
prises one of the most complete 
descriptions of Creole English yet 
available, and is invaluable as a 
lucid attempt to describe the Jamai- 
can dialect within the framework of 
its own terms of reference. 


CERTIFICATE OF 
PROFICIENCY ENGLISH 
COURSE FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. Ona Low. Arnold. 
1966. vi+242 pp. 14s. 


By mentioning the second Cambridge 
examination for foreigners in the 
title of her book the author indicates 
both the level of attainment expected 
of those who use it and the type of 
question and exercise in which 
practice will be given. She hopes, 
none the less, that the book may be 
generally useful to the advanced 
learner who wishes ‘(to extend) his 
vocabulary and power of compre- 
hension to cover a wide variety of 
subjects ranging over cultural, scien- 
tific, all kinds of intellectual, and 
utilitarian topics’ and to acquire ‘such 
facility'in expression that he is able to 
present his ideas not only in correct 
English but in the language best 
adapted to his subject and likewise 
to appreciate the skilful use of lan- 
guage in the texts he studies’. As 
many universities and colleges accept 
a satisfactory standard of perform- 
ance in the Proficiency examination 
as fulfilling one of their entrance 
requirements, the author rightly 
thinks that a foreign student at this 
level should be ‘sufficiently at home 
in the language to derive from any 
kind of study course in English a 
benefit equal to that of an English 
student of comparable educational 
background’, 

At intervals throughout the book 
appear seven Practice Papers each 
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consisting of about ten exercises. 
They deal intensively with words and 
short expressions, and are concerned 
with spelling, meaning, synonyms 
and homonyms, derivations, 
metaphors, malapropisms, and such- 
like. These papers are simply for 
testing knowledge gained elsewhere, 
and provide practice for similar 
questions forming part of the English 
Language. Industry and Commerce, 
Life and Institutions, and Science 
papers. 

The teaching part of the course 
builds up from basic elements: 
grammar, punctuation, reported 
speech, to short pieces of composi- 
tion: the sentence, the paragraph, 
then to longer composition, letters, 
dialogue and debate, and finally to 
essays, précis, and comprehension. 
Most of these points are generously 
supplied with examples and exercises. 
A chapter called ‘Choice of Expres- 
sion’ is largely remedial; it deals with 
common faults such as mistakes in 
grammar, slangy and pompous ex- 
pressions, and bathos. There are 
numerous cautionary examples, and 
exercises of the ‘what is wrong . . .?’ 
type. The book is easy to find one's 
way about in; the table of contents is 
detailed and clearly set out and there 
is an index as well. : 

The teacher or student preparing 
for the Proficiency Examination 
would find this book very useful. 
Additional aids that would still be 
required are reading matter, a good 
dictionary, and oral training by 
teacher, and/or disk, tape, phonetic 
dictionary, and a work on stress and 
intonation. Specific questions that 
might have received more attention 
are the 'short paragraph' answer in 
a comprehension paper, of which 
only one model appears, literary 
appreciation, since it is included in 
the preface, and the whole trend 
towards modern testing methods, 
exemplified in the *use of English' 
paper, and almost certainly represen- 
ting a large part of future require- 
ments. These are, however, criticisms 
which do not invalidate a recommen- 
dation of a workmanlike book. 


KEY ENGLISH. P. Sanderson. 
Pergamon. 1966. xii 4-301 pp. 18s. 6d. 
Record, 1055. extra. 

Key English is intended for non- 
English teachers of English, especially 
Africans, with whom Mr Sanderson's 
experience chiefly lies. It is one of a 
series of books under the title of 
The Commonwealth and Inter- 
national Library. It is suggested that 
it might also be of use in English 
schools in promoting phonetically 
and structurally clear speech. The 
phonetics section has an accom- 
panying gramophone record. 

All the sections of the book give 
materials from which a syllabus for 
the first two years' work in English 
can be made up, or an existing sylla- 
bus or course-book can be checked. 
There is some overlapping between 
the sections, as is to be expected. For 
instance, one cannot illustrate Phone- 
tics without using Vocabulary, and 
both are used in the chapters on 
Morphology (roughly —accidence) 
and Sentence Patterns and Idioms. 
Care is taken to point out the implica- 
tions of different inflections. Thereisa 
chapter on ‘Grammar’ which consists 
ofahistoricalsummary of approaches 
to learning English as L1 and as L2; 
definitions of some grammatical 
terms used in this and other books, 
and a section on style. All the 
chapters are described as key, i.e. 
Key Vocabulary, etc. 

In so long a book, with so much 
detailed typographical work, it is not 
surprising that printers’ errors should 
have been overlooked, e.g. have for 
gave (p. 195) and for for or (p. 190), 
to quote two at random. Some mis- 
takes, however, are more than slips. 
(To talk) very fast is not thirteen 
to the dozen, but nineteen. One 
wonders if Mr Sanderson knows a 
baker who talks very fast? Question 
Box in E.L.T. January 1966 rightly 
stated that in no circumstances should 
one ask to be shown the geography of 
ahouseonejisvisiting, but it reappears 
here to be used ‘with friends’, who 
may be expected to reply Please go 
and make yourself comfortable. To 
pass on to the other kind of ‘awkward 
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idiom’ (the author's phrase), quicken- 
ing does not mean the same thing as 
conception, nor is it to be graded 
socially and stylistically with in the 
family way. She's carrying as a 
euphemism for she’s pregnant is not 
‘a normal, polite and fairly formal 
expression’. The expression she’s 
expecting a baby, which would have 
been acceptable, does not find a place 
in the longish obstetric section. 
There is no index, and the author 
claims that as the chapters are 
arranged alphabetically where pos- 
sible there is no need for one. Since 
he gives detailed and comprehensive 
coverage to two years’ teaching 
material, including much that the 
teacher needs to know but not to 
teach, it would have been worth 
while giving easier access to the 
words, expressions, and structural 
descriptions the reader wants to find. 
This brings us to the general con- 
clusion that Key English represents 


what one might expect to find in the 
notebooks of an exceptionally dili- 
gent student who had attended the 
author’s classes, together with 
graded-down selections from a pro- 
nouncing dictionary and a general 
service word-list. For the teacher on 
his own it would be daunting to be 
confronted with its pages of unex- 
plained idioms: He made a good 
start. He made a short stay. He has no 
staying power. It’s our mainstay. Stay 
out of this. Step out of line. Keep 
in step with. The teacher needs a 
lesson-by-lesson book to accompany 
the pupils’ course. The material here 
is more than enough to provide such 
a series of books, and it is up-to-date 
in content and methodology. One 
hopes that Mr Sanderson will not 
flinch from the task of re-working 
his book so as to make it useful to 
those who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of sitting under him. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
SUMMER SCHOOL IN APPLIED LINGUISTICS 


31 July to 19 August 1967 


A Summer School in Applied Linguistics in Langua: ze T: i i eld 
in the University of Edinburgh from 31 July to 19 oer ok esl 
is organized by the Department of Applied Linguistics of the University of 
Edinburgh and is designed for teachers of modern languages who are interested 
in recent developments in Applied Linguistics and in the relations between 
Applied Linguistics and Language Teaching. The target languages discussed 
will be English and French, but teachers of other modern languages should 
also find the School of interest and relevance. The subjects dealt with will 
include Grammars, Testing, Reading and Writing, Varieties and Styles 
Language Learning, and the Use of the Language Laboratory. , 

About one third of the teaching will be devoted to a Special Course. The 
Special Course for 1967 will be: 


PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION AND LANGUAGE LEARNING 


The fee for the School is £20, not including the cost of accommodation. A 
limited amount of accommodation will be available in a University Hall of 
Residence. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, the Department 
of Applied Linguistics, the University of Edinburgh, 14 Buccleuch Place, 
Edinburgh 8. 


Books and Periodicals 


Noted 


Teaching Foreign Languages: 


THE NEW PATTERN OF LANGUAGE 
TEACHING. D. H. Harding. Longmans. 
1967. 12s. 6d. 


ELT. SELECTIONS 1. Ed. W. R. Lee. 
O.U.P. 1967. 12s. 6d. 


Teaching English as a Second or 
Foreign Language: 


E.L.T. SELECTIONS 1. Ed. W. R. Lee. 
O.U.P. 1967. 12s. 6d. 

TEACHING ENGLISH IN BANTU PRIMARY 
scHooLs. A Report on Research in 
Johannesburg Schools. L. W. Lan- 
ham, Dept. of Phonetics and Linguis- 
tics, University of the Witwatersrand, 


Johannesburg. 


Teaching English as a Home 
Language: 


DIACK, HUNTER. Language for Teach- 
ing. Chatto and Windus. 1966. 18s. 


Linguistics: 

LES PROBLEMES DU CENTRE ET DE LA 
PERIPHERIE DU SYSTEME DE LA LANGUE. 
Ed. J. Vachek. Travaux Linguistiques 
de Prague. Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences, Prague. 1966. 50 crowns. 
LANGUAGE AND CULTURE. H. Lander. 
O.U.P. 1966. 30s. 


The English Language: 


FOUR COMPLEMENTARY STRUCTURES 
OF PREDICATION IN CONTEMPORARY 
BRITISH ENGLISH. An Inventory. J. A. 
Vanek. Wolters, Groningen. 1966. 
27.50 Dutch florins. (Groningen 
Studies in English—IX. Ed. Zand- 
voort.) 

ENGLISH PREPOSITIONAL IDIOMS. F. T. 
Wood. Macmillan. 1967. 30s. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. L. Pearsall 


Smith. 3rd edition. O.U.P. Paperbacks 
University Series. 1966. 75. 6d. 


THE PATTERN OF ENGLISH. G. H. 
Vallins. Revised edition. Deutsch. 
1966. 25s. 


ENGLISH STRUCTURE AND EXERCISES. 
N. A. Berkoff. Revised edition. 
Allman. 1966. 7s. 6d. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SYNTAX OF 
THE NEW ENGLISH COMPLEX SENTENCE. 
J. Nosek. Acta Universitatis Carol- 
inae. 1966. Caroline University, 
Prague. 


ON VOICE IN THE ENGLISH VERB. J. 
Svartvik. Mouton, The Hague. 1967. 
24 Dutch guilders. 


A PHONOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF PRE- 
SENT-DAY STANDARD ENGLISH. B. 
Trnka. Revised edition, ed. T. 
Kanekiyo and T. Koizumi. Hokuou, 
Tokyo. 1966. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Essays by 


English and American Men of 
Letters, 1490-1839, Ed. W. F. Bolton. 


Phonetics, Pronunciation: 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PHONETICS. 
David Abercrombie. Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Press. 1967. 30s. 


ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. R. Huang. 
Hong Kong University Press. 1966. 
18s. 


ENGLISH PHONETIC EXERCISES. E. 
Stankova. Naouka i Izkoustvo, Sofia. 
1966. 

MATEPHMAJIBI KOJUJIOKBHYV- 
MA IIO 3KCIIEPHMEHTAJIb- 
HOM «OHETHKE H IICHXOJI- 
OrHH PEUH. H3IATEJIBCTBO 


MOCKOBSKOTO YVHHBEPCH- 
TETA. 1966. 


Bilingualism: 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON BILINGUALISM AND 
BICULTURALISM. Stationery Office, 


Ottawa, Canada. (In Freni 
English.) 1965. i 
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Audio-Visual Aids: 


PUPILS SPEAK TO PUPILS AROUND THE 
wORLD (International Tape Ex- 
change). Ruth Y. Terry. Michigan 
Audio-Visual Association, clo The 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, U.S.A. 


A CATALOGUE OF WALLCHARTS. 5th 
edition. Revised and enlarged 1967. 
Educational Foundation for Visual 
Aids, 33 Queen Anne Street, London, 
W.1. 


THE USE OF ELECTRICITY IN THE OPERA- 
TION OF AURAL AND VISUAL AIDS 
EQUIPMENT. Oversea Visual Aids 
Centre, London. 3s. 


COMPOSITION THROUGH PICTURES. J. B. 
Heaton. Longmans. 1966. 5s. 


Bibliographies: 


REFERENCE LIST OF MATERIALS FOR 
ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE. 
Ohanessian, Kreidler, Dwight. Center 
for Applied Linguistics, Washington. 
1966. $5 cloth, $3 paper. 


LINGUISTICS AND READING. Compiled 
and edited by J. Broz and A. S. 
Hayes. 1966. Center for Applied 
Linguistics, Washington. 1966. 


Courses: 


THE ARGONAUTS' ENGLISH COURSE. 
W. R. Lee and L. Koullis. Teacher's 
Book 2, 12s. 6d. My Second English 
Reading-Book, 5s. 6d. My Second 
English Writing-Book, 4s. Wall 
Sheets 7-14, 40s. Two first-year 
records, 25s. each. O.U.P. 1966. 


A MODERN COURSE IN BUSINESS ENG- 
LisH. A. Howatt, J. Webb, M. Knight. 
O.U.P. 1967. 1, Class Texts, 6s. 6d. 
2, Reading Texts, 7s. 6d. 3, Pro- 
grammed Units, 15s. 4, Language 
Laboratory Book, 7s. 6d. 


CERTIFICATE ENGLISH. Book 1. Tai 
Yu-lin. Heinemann Educational Books 
(Asia). 1966. 6s. 


A COURSE IN SPOKEN ENGLISH. Part 1, 
Texts, Drills and Tests. R. Mackin. 
O.U.P. 1967. 12s. 6d. 


ENGLISH, 8TH CLASS. A. Djoumada- 
nova and N. Hlebarova. State 
Publishing House ‘Narodna Pros- 
veta’, Sofia. 1966. 0.68 leva. 
(Teacher’s Book in Bulgarian.) 


ENGLISH FOR FIRST EXAMINATIONS. 
J. O. A. Herrington. Heinemann. 
1967. Part 1, 8s. 6d. (West Africa). 


KEY ENGLISH. P. Sanderson. Perga- 
mon. 1966. 18s. 6d. 


MASTERING MODERN ENGLISH. A Certi- 
ficate Course. A. R. B. Etherton. 
Longmans, 1966. 9s. 6d. (For G.C.E. 
‘O’ level or Overseas School Certifi- 
cate.) 


ENGLISH FOR TECHNICIANS. A Course 
in Language and Social Studies. 
Hargreaves, Burgess, Sidwell. U.L.P. 
1966. 10s. 6d. 


WORLD-WIDE ENGLISH. R. Ridout, 
Book 3, 1966, 7s. 6d. World-Wide 
Readers, 3A, Various Things. 1966. 
2s. 6d. Macmillan. 


ENGLISH FOR OVERSEAS STUDENTS. 
Book 3, Taking Lower Certificate. 
Beckerleg, Bencze, Bruce-Wilson, 


Sprules. University Tutorial Press. 
1966. 6s. 6d. 


CONVERSATION BY EASY STAGES. Life 
in Great Britain. P. Feraud and 


J. P. Champion. Dunod, Paris. 12.80 
francs. 


ENGLISH IN EASY STAGES. P. C. S. 


Lindsay. Book 1, 11s. 6d. Regency 
Press. 


Supplementary Reading: 


PATTERN READERS, Primary Level: 
Intermediate Grade— The Chief, the 
Farmer, and their Wife, by M. Brook, 
Secondary Level: Intermediate Grade 
—People and Places, by R. M. 
Whyte. Macmillan. 1966. 


PRESENT-DAY ENGLISH READERS. C.I. 
The Silver Teapot and Other Pieces 
for Easy Reading. U.L.P. 1966. 4s. 


NEW OXFORD SUPPLEMENTARY READ- 
FRS. Grade 4: Yaa Goes South, by 
G. Kaye. O.U.P. 1967. 2s. 6d. The 


Lucky Scarab, by Randa Ibrahim. 
1966. 2s. 
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STORIES TOLD AND RETOLD. Malik and 
Amina, by F. Braumann. O.U.P. 


4s. 6d. 


MODERN ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEXTS. 
Our Man in Havana, by G. Greene. 
The Tiger in the Smoke, by M. 
Allingham. The Time Machine, by 
H. G. Wells. Heinemann. 1966. 8s. 6d. 


each. 


WORLD AHEAD SERIES. Stories of 
Modern Achievement. Ed. D. Carver 
and R. Mackin. Harrup. 1967. 5s. 


NEW OXFORD SUPPLEMENTARY READ- 
ERS. Grade 1: Oji and the Hen, by 
T. Chiezey. The Hornbill and the 
Tortoise, by I. Chikelu. Ed. E. 
Floyer. The Squirrel and His Mother, 
by T. Ochu. The Old Woman and the 
Mushroom, by O. Okereke. 1967. 
10d. each. Grade 4: How Simon and 
I Escaped from Hospital, by J. and 
A. Tedman. 1966. 2s. 3d. Grade 6: 
The ‘M’ Family, by G. E. Hammond. 


1966. 3s. 


TEMPO BOOKS. Lost in the Fog. The 
Club Dance. Sandra Helps the Gang. 
At the Market. All by P. Groves and 
L. Stratta. Longmans. 1966. 6s. each. 


(For schools in Britain.) 


DON'T RUN AWAY. WALL OF DEATH. 
B. Ashley. Junior editions 6s. 6d. 
each. Secondary editions, 7s. 6d. each. 
Allman. 1966. (For schools in Britain.) 


AMERICAN FOLKTALES 1. A Structured 
Reader. Crowell. 1966. $2.60. Con- 
temporary English Series. INTER- 
NATIONAL FOLKTALES 1. A Structured 
Reader. Vinal O. Binner. 1967. $2.95, 
THE JENNY AND SIMON STORIES. The 


Rat Hunt. Jenny and the Bantam 
Hen. Methuen. 1966. 2s. 3d. each. (For 


infant schools in Britain.) 


RAPID READING (Higher Level). Aduke 
makes Her Choice. The Shark Hun- 


ters. Pilgrimage for Two. The Wise 
Old Man. Nelson. 1966. 4s. each, 


RIK AND KARA. ZAG THE GREAT AND 
nd Workbook, 


ZIG THE BIG. The Seco: 
P. Young. Schofield and Sims. 


Dramatization, etc, 
DEVELOPMENT THROUG 


Way. Longmans. 1967. 15s. 6q. 


EE 


H DRAMA, B. 


Reading: 


READING IMPROVEMENT EXERCISES FOR 
STUDENTS OF ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE. D. P. Harris. Prentice- 
Hall International. 1966. 24s. 


Written Composition: 


EXPOSITORY PROsE. T. S. Kane and 
L. J. Peters. O.U.P. 1966. 32s. 6d. 


Vocabulary: 


SPECIAL ENGLISH: ENGINEERING, 1. 
CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
2. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. Prepared 
by English Language Services, Inc. 
Collier- Macmillan International. 


Speech Work: 


SPEAK FOR YOURSELVES. J. W. Cas- 
ciani. Harrap. 1966. 10s. (For native 
English pupils.) 

SPOKEN ENGLISH FOR CSE. A. Wise, 
Harrap. 1966. 9s. (For native English 
pupils.) 

LIVING SPEECH IN THE PRIMARY 


SCHOOL. Diana L., Morgan. Long- 
mans. 1966. 10s. 


Spelling: 
ENGLISH SOUNDS AND THEIR SPELLINGS. 


R. L. Allen, V. F. Allen, M. S 
Crowell. 1966. $2.60. Contem nnn: 


y 6 tempora, 
English Series. ilios 
Education in Britain: 

TEACHING IN COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS. 


A Second Report, Issued b 
et ced Association of dur 
ant Masters in Seconda, 

C.U.P. 1967, 17s, gg. 7 Schools. 


UNDERSTANDING SCHOOLS 
Penguin. 1967, 5s. Esci, 


Literature: 


AN APPROACH TO LITERAT 

URE, 
Stevens, Longmans, 1966. ian ag 
THE ENGLISH SONNET. W i 
mond. Methuen. 1967. 4s. b nad 


MODERN AFRICAN NARI 

à RATIVE, 
Anthology compiled by P, Edw e 
Nelson. 1966, 9s, gg, ` ° Wards. 
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LITERATURE AND THE YOUNG CHILD. 
Joan E. Cass. Longmans. 1967. 9s. 6d. 
NEW ZEALAND SHORT STORIES, 2nd 
series. Selected by C. K. Stead. 
O.U.P. World's Classic No. 613. 
1966. 10s. 6d. 

THROUGH AFRICAN EYES. Books I and 
II. Compiled by P. Edwards. C.U.P. 
1966. 5s. 6d. cach. 

THE OXFORD IBSEN. Hedda Gabler, 
The Lady from the Sea, The Master 
Builder. O.U.P. 1967. 7s. 6d. each. 
ACTIVE ANTHOLOGIES. A. W. Rowe. 
Books 1 and 2, 9s. each. Teacher’s 
editions, 9s. each. Blond Educational, 
1967. (For schools in Britain.) 
MILTON: THE MODERN PHASE. A Study 
of Twentieth-Century Criticism. P. 
Murray. Longmans. 1967. 30s. 
MODERN ENGLISH PROSE. University of 
Delhi. Asia Publishing House. 1966. 
7s. 6d. (An anthology.) 


MODERN POEMS FOR THE COMMON- 
WEALTH. Ed. M. Wollman and J. 
Spencer. Harrap. 1966. 8s. 


PROSE STYLES. Five Primary Types. 
Huntington Brown. O.U.P. 1966. 365. 


ESSENTIALS OF RHETORIC. W., E, 


Buckler and A. B. Sklare. Collier- 
Macmillan. 


CLASSICAL RHETORIC FOR THE MODERN 


STUDENT. E. P. J. Corbett. O.U.P. 
1965. 40s. 


Psychology: 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING. R, 
Borger and A. E. M. Seaborne. 
Penguin Books. 1966. 5s. 


Miscellaneous: 


BRITAIN AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA. A. 
Study in Contacts. J. V. Polišenský. 
Orbis. Prague. 1966. 7.50 crowns. 


USING THE LIBRARY. M. Croxson. 
Longmans. 1966. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH STUDIES SERIES. 1. History, 
Sociology, Politics, Economics, and 
Law. M. J. Clarke. 9s, 6d. 2. Anthro- 
pology, Psychology, Education, Lan- 
guage, Philosophy. 10s. 6d. 3. Physics, 
Mathematics, Biology, Applied Sci- 
ence. 15s. O.U.P. 1966. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE. Annual Report, 
1965, of the Council for Cultural 
Co-operation. Strasbourg. 1966. 


IN YOUR OWN WORDS. Spoken English 
and Communication. A. Wilkinson. 
Booklet for TV programmes. BBC. 
1967. 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH CONVERSATION FOR FOREIGN 
TRADE. Alfred Sršeň. High School of 
Economics, Bratislava. 1966. 8 crowns. 


UNORTHODOX SPELLING IN AMERICAN 
TRADEMARKS. S. Jacobson. Almqvist 
and Wiksell, Stockholm. SW.Kr.15. 


IMAGINATIVE SPEECH AND WRITING. 
R. James and R. G. Gregory. Pupil's 
Book, 2s. Teacher's Book, 9s. 6d. 
Nelson. 1966. (For native English- 
speaking schools.) 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1966, OF THE OVER- 
SEAS DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE. ODI 
Publications, 98 Kingston Road, 
Merton Park, S.W.19. 


Reference Books: 


AN ENGLISH COMPANION. F. L. Sack. 
Francke Verlag, Bern. 1966. 2.50 
Swiss francs. 


OVERSEAS STUDENTS' COMPANION TO 
ENGLISH STUDIES. J. B. Heaton and 
J. P. Stocks. Longmans, 1966. 125. 6d. 
(To help with difficult constructions, 
choice of the right word, etc.) 

A REFERENCE BOOK OF ENGLISH WORDS 
AND PHRASES FOR FOREIGN SCIENCE 
STUDENTS, R. F. Price. Pergamon. 
1966. 215. 


MODERN AMERICAN USAGE. Ed. J. 


Barzun and others. Longmans. 1966. 
50s. 


Periodicals Received: 
TEACHER EDUCATION. Vol. 7. Nos. 2 
and 3. 1966. O.U.P. 


THE LINGUISTIC REPORTER, Washing- 
ton. Vol. 8, Nos. 1-4. Vol. 9, No. 1. 
OVAC BULLETIN. No. 14. Oct. 1966. 


ENGLISH BY 
Autumn, 1966. 


RADIO QUARTERLY.. 
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MEGELETCHA (THE LABORATORY 
SCHOOL BULLETIN). Prince Bede 
Mariam Laboratory School, Haile 
Sellassie I University, Ethiopia. Vol. 
I, No. III. Vol. II, No. I. 


LE FRANÇAIS DANS LE MONDE. Nos. 
41-7. 


PASSE-PARTOUT. Revue Frangaise pour 
la Jeunesse du Monde, Nos. 1-6. 


ESTUDOS LINGÜÍsrICOS. Revista Brasi- 
leira de Linguistica Teorica e Appli- 
cada. São Paulo. Vol. 1, No. 1. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. Nat. Foun- 
dation for Educ. Research. Vol. 8, 
No. 3. Vol. 9, No. 1. 


THE ITA JURNAL. Nos. 9 and 10, 1966. 


UNIVERSUM. A Review of Czecho- 
slovak Literature and Arts. 2. Artia, 
Prague 1, Ve smečkách 30. 

THE NEW ERA. The New Education 
Fellowship Journal, 55 Upper Stone 
St., Tunbridge Wells, Kent, England. 
Monthly. Vol. 47, Nos. 9 and 10. 
Vol. 48, Nos. 2 and 3. 


progress. The Unilever Quarterly. 
Vol. 51, Nos. 1-4. 

AFRICAN EDUCATION ABSTRACTS. No. 
1, Jan. 1967. University of London 
Institute of Education, Department 
of Education in Tropical Arcas. 
TEFL, A Bulletin for the Teaching of 
English as a Foreign Language. 
American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon. Vol. I, No. 1. Dec. 1966. 
JAZYKOVEDNE AKTUALITY. Nos. III 
and IV, 1966. Prague I, Nám. 
Krasnoarmějců 2, Filosofická fakulta 
Karlovy University. 


C. E. ECKERSLEY 


As we go finally to press, the sad news has rea 
20 March 1967 at Northwood, Middlesex, ched us of the 
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ENGLISH STUDIES IN AFRICA. Vol. 9, 
No. 1. Witwatersrand University 
Press, Johannesburg. 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE. Review of 
the Council for Cultural Co-opera- 
tion of the Council of Europe and of 
the European Cultural Foundation. 
Nos. 2 and 3. Spring, 1966. 


ELEC PUBLICATIONS. Vol. VII. Dec. 
1965. English Language Education 
Council, Inc. Kenkyusha, Tokyo. 


ELEC BULLETIN. No. 18. June 1966. 


LENGUAJE Y CIENCIAS. 19-22. Univer- 
sidad Nacional de Trujillo, Peru. 


VOC JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Teacher's 
College, Tuticorin-3, India. Vol. 6, 
Nos. 1-2. 


SBORNIK PRACÍ FILOSOFICKE FAKULTY 
BRNĚNSKÉ UNIVERSITY. XV. A.14. 


DIDASKOLOS. Vol. 2, No. 1. 1966. 
Journal of the Joint Association of 
Classical Teachers. 


PHILOLOGICA PRAGENSIA. 2-4, 9 (48), 
1966. 1, 10, 1967. 


METODICKÁ SDĚLENÍ K VYUČOVÁNÍ 
cizim JAZYKŮM, Olomouc University, 
Czechoslovakia. 1-5, 1966. 


L.A.T.E.P.O. BULLETIN. Issued by the 
London Association of Teachers of 
English to Pupils from Overseas. 
Vol. I, No. 1, Winter, 1966. Ed 
Euan Reid. i 


CIZÍ JAZYKY VE ŠKOLE, Pr: 
etry ague. Vol. 
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